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THE FUTURE SUPREMACY OF WOMEN. By E. Lynn LINTON 
BIMETALLISM: THE FIXED RATIO EXAMINED. By Clarmont DANIELL 
THE MORAL AUTHORITY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
By the Rev. H. N. OXENHAM 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION :— 

I.—*OUR GLORIOUS CONSTITUTION.” By X. : 

Il.—THE CONFEDERATION OF THE EMPIRE. By Frederick WICKS 
SUNNY DAYS IN MALTA. By C. F. GORDON-CUMMING 
AN EPISODE IN HISTORY. By Georgiana Lady BLOOMFIELD 
RURAL TUSCANY. By Leopold KATSCHER 
THE FUTURE OF IRELAND. By An IRISHMAN 
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Catoutta: W. Tuacker & Cc, . A. Kramers. 
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Price 28. 6d. | [AU rights reserved, 


THE IRON WIRE, WIRE ROPE, AND FENCING COMPANY 
(D ROWELI & CO.), 
Colonial and Foreign Government Contractors. Patentees and Contractors to H.M.’s War Department, &c. &e. 


STRAINED WIRE AND CONTINUOUS IRON FENCING AND GATES 


Erected over thousands of miles at Home, in the Colonies, and Abroad. 
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NEW PATENT ‘‘ECONOMIC”’ STRAINED WIRE FENCING. 
SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR EFFICIENCY, STRENGTH, AND APPEARANCE. 
IRON HURDLES, GATES, TREE GUARDS, AND WIRE NETTING; PENCING FOR 
DEER PARES, RABBIT WARERENS, AND PHEASANTEIES. 


Address :—D. ROWELL & CO., 2, POET’S CORNER, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


IUustrated Priced Catalogues Post-free on Application. 


“PAINLESS AND PERFECT DENTISTRY.” 
A NEW PAMPHLET 
By Dr. GEO. H. JONES, F.R.S.L., F.R.M.S., &c., Surgeon-Dentist, 


Pacing British 
Contains a List of DIPLOMAS, GOLD and SILVER MEDALS, and other 
Awards, obtained at the Great International Exhibitions, forwarded Gratis and Post Free. 
HER MAJESTY'S SURGEON-DENTIST says :— 
My Dear Docror,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial 
Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters 
Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In ees “ a. —_ services you are at liberty to use my 
name. . G. Ns, 
To Geo. H. Jones, Esq., D.D.S. (By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to Her Majesty the Queen). 


SAMPLE BOX OF ee 


DR. GEO. H. JONES’ 
Too tH LFoww DER. 


ls. Post Free 13 Stamps. 
CAUTION,—None other is genuine without this Trade Mark Ke 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


INEW .BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Incorporated in the year 1847, under Act 7 and 8 Vict. cap. 110, and further empowered by 
. Special Act, 15 Vict. cap. 53. 


This Company being established on the Mutual Principle, all Surplus Funds 
belong to the Members. 


{bon ear a careful Valuation of the Business is made, and large 


nuses have been declared. 
The Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 20 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
The Surplus Funds already appropriated amount to £997,000. 
It has an ANNUAL INCOME of £207,571. 
An ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from Premiums, of $1,060,850. 
And has PAID IN CLAIMS, £1,327,382., 


Policies absolutely indisputable after five years, provided the age of the Assured 
has been admitted. 


Policies kept in force when requested by appropriating the Surrender Value to the 
payment of premiums. 


No charge for voyage to, or residence in, any part of the World, except unhealthy 
climates. 


Assurers under the TzEmpERANCE ScHEME are placed in a separate Section. 
Policies may be effected under the Deferred Bonus plan. 
LOANS on Frexgxexoips, LeaseHOoLDs, and other Srecuririxes considered. 


Prospectuses, Copies of the last Report and Balance Sheet, and Board of Trade Returns, &c., 
can be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the Company, or to 


EDWIN BOWLEY, FIA., F.SS., Secretary. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & COS. LIST. 
THE GIFT. BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


With 500 Pictures. Now Ready. Price 8s. 


The Euglish Ellustrated PMagasine, 1886. 


The Yearly Volume of ‘THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE,” 1886, consisting of 832 
closely-printed pages, illustrated by about 500 Wood E avings of various sizes, is now ready. 

It contains complete stories : “Aunt Rachael,” by D. CHRISTIE UBRAY ; “*My Friend Jim,’’ by W. E. Norgis ; 
“A Garden of Mewories,” by Miss VeLry; and “ An Unequal Yoke,” also Short Stories and Essays 
by WILEIF Co..tNs, JosEru Hatton, Fitz@eRaLp MOLULoy, GRANT ALLEN, the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” Mrs. O_rpHant, Henry W. Lucy, A. C. SwinsurNe, and others, besides 
numerous interesting Miscellaneous Articles by the first authors of the day. 


A NEW NOVEL BY W. E. NORRIS. 


MW FRIEN D J rm. 
By W. E. Norris, Author of “ Matrimony, es New y Thing.” 2 vols., Globe 8vo., 12s. 


Now ready, in 9 vols. A New Edition, Price 5s. each volume. 


Voltaire. | vol. Diderot and the Encyclo- On Compromise. 1 vol. 

Rousseau. ° vols. peedists. 2 vols. Miscellanies. 3 vols. 

MACMILLAN’S POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. New Volumes. 

THE TWO SIDES OF THE SHIELD. By Cuartorre M. Yonez, Author of ‘The Heir of 
Redclytffe.’" With Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. By F. Manion Crawrorp, Author of “ Dr. Claudius,” “ Mr. 


Isaacs,’’ “* Zoroaster,” &c. Crown Svo., 6s. 


PSYCHOLOGY--THE COGNITIVE POWERS. By James McCosn, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 
ne of ee College, Author of “ Intuitions of the Mind,’’ ‘*‘ Laws of Discursive Thought, ” &e. 
wn 8vi 
BY THE VENERABLE ARCHDEACON F. W. PARRAR, D.D., F.B.S., 
Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster, late Head Master of Marlborough College. 


The Fall of Man, and other ached at Marlborough College Pusey’s “‘ What is of Faith P” 
a ag Fifth Edition. Crown — 1871 to 1876. Eighth Edition. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
wn 8vo., 9s. The Messages of the Books. 
The “witness wl iieteny to | Eternal Hope. Five Sermons Being Discourses and Notes on 
Christ. Being Hulsean Lec- preached in Westminster Abbey, the Books of the New Testament. . 
tures for 1870. Seventh Edition. November and December 1877. Second Edition. 8vo., 14s. 


Crown ~ 55. Goa ; Crown 8vo., 6s. 26th Thousand. Sermons and Addresses deli- 
ae oh Epictetus, end OF ete Ephphatha; or, The Ameliora- vered in America. With an In- 


; iti tion of the World. Sermons troduction by Paituips Brooxs, 
Fn oe ggg my ay ge me preached at Westminster Abbey, D.D. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

The Silence and Voices of | With Two Sermons at St. Marga- | The History of Interpreta- 
God. University and other Ser- ret’s, Westminster, on the — tion. Being the Bampton Lec. 
mons. Seventh Edition. Crown ing of Parliament. ’ Cr. 8v0., 68 tures, 1885. 8vo., 16s 
8vo., 6s. Mercy and Ju ent. A few Saintly Workers. Five Lenten 

In the Days I. | Youth. last Words on istian Escha- Lectures. Third Edition. Crown 
Sermons on = tontiee Subjects, tology, with reference to Dr. 8vo., 6s. 


Now publishing, in Crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d. each. Also in stiff boards, uncut edges, 2s. 6d. each. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
“‘ This admirable series.’’—British Quarterly Review. ** Enjoyable and excellent little books.’’—Academy. 


Johnson. By Leslie Stephen. Byron. By Professor Nichol. Southey. By Professor Dowden. 
Scott. By R. H. Hutton. Cowper. By Goldwin Smith. Chaucer. Prof. A. W. Ward. 
Gibbon. By J. C. Morison. Locke. By Professor Fowler. Gray. By und Gosse. 
Shelley. By J. A. Symonds. Wordsworth. By F.W. H. Myers. | Swift. By Leslie Stephen. 
Hume. By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. Dryden. By George Saintsbury. Sterne. By H. D. Traill. 
Gold: —_-. By —— Black. Landor. By Sidney Colvin. Pielding. By Austin Dobson. 
Defoe. By W. Min Charles Lamb. ByRev.A.Ainger. | Sheridan. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Burns. By Principal’ Shairp. Bentley. By Prof. R. C. Jebb. Addison. By W. J. Courthope. 
Spenser. By the DeanofSt.Paul’s | Dickens. By Prof. A. W. Ward. Bacon. md the = of St. Paul’s. 
Thackeray . By Anthony Trollope De Lm nah By Prof. Masson. Coleri A nh . Traill. 
Burke. “By. J 7 n eee ene J.C. Morison. Sir P 8 ey. By J. A. 

A. Froude. Milton. ark Pattison. Symon In the press. 
Pope. By Pcie Stephen. pe By Henry James. Keats. By ‘Sidney Colvin. 

*,* Other volumes to follow, (In the press. 


MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
Edited by G. E. FASNACHT, Assistant Master in Westminster School. 18mo. New Volumes. 
SELECTIONS FROM SCHILLER’S LYRICAL POEMS. Edited, with Notes and a Memoir, 
by E. J. Turner, M.A., and E. D, A. MorsHEap, M.A., Assistant Masters in Winchester College. 2s. 6d. 
SCENES FROM ROMAN HISTORY IN FRENCH. Selected from various sources, and 


edited, with Introduction and Notes, by C. CotBeck, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Assistant Master at Harrow. 18mo. [In September. 


A FIRST SCHOOL POETRY BOOK. Compiled and arranged by Miss M. A. Woops, Head 
Mistress of the Clifton High School for Girls. Feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. By A. M. Cook, M.A., Assistant Master in St. 
Paul’s School. Globe 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29, BEDFORD STREET LONDON, W.C. 


& 
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POPULAR SCIENCE WORKS 


THE COUNTRY AND SEASIDE. 


Half-Hours with the Stars. 
By R. A. Procror, B.A., F.R.A.S. 17th 
Thousand. Demy 4to., boards, 3s. 6d. 


Half-Hours with the Telescope. 
By R. A. Proctor. Ninth Edition. II- 
lustrated. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Half-Hours with the Microscope. 
By E. Lanxester, M.D. With 250 Illus- 
trations. 17th Thousand, enlarged. Fep. 
8vo., cloth. Plain, 2s. 6d.; coloured, 4s. 


An Illustrated Natural History of 
British Butterflies and Moths. 


By Epwarp Newman, F.L.S8.,&c. New 
Edition. Royal 8vo. 25s. 


Sketches of Bird Life. 
From Twenty Years’ Observation of 
their Haunts and Habits. By James 
Epmunp Hartine, Author of “ A Hand- 
book of British Birds,” &c. With Illus- 
trations by Woir, Wuyrmrer, &c. Demy 
8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The British Fungi: 
A Plain and Easy Account of. By M. 
C. Cooxsz, M.A., LL.D. With Coloured 
Plates of 40 Species. Third Edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


A Manual of Structural Botany. 
By M.C. Cooxe, M.A.,LL.D. Revised 
Edition Illustrated with 200 Woodcuts. 
25th Thousand. 32mo., cloth, 1s 


The Preparation and Mounting of 
Microscopic Objects. 


By Tuomas Davies. New Edition, greatly 
enlarged and brought up to the present 
time by Jonn Marttuews, M.D., F.R.M.S. 
1lth Thousand. Fep. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Practical Microscopy. 


By Gro. E. Davies, F.R.M.S. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo., cloth. Illustrated. 
7s. 6d. 


Popular Lectures on Scientific Sub- 
jects. 


By Sir Joun F. W. Henscuet. 
Thousand. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


Practical Physiology. 
A School Manual of Health. By E. 


LankeEsteR, M.D. Numerous Woodcuts. 
Sixth Edition. Fecap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


8th ° 


Half-Hours in the Green Lanes. 
By J. E. Taytor. Illustrated with 300 
Woodcuts. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Half-Hours at the Sea-side. 
By J. E. Tayztor. Illustrated with 250 
Woodcuts. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Land and Fresh Water Shells of the 
British Isles. 
By R. Rumer, F.L.S. Illustrated with 
8 Photographs and 3 Lithographs, con- 
taining figures of all the principal Spe- 
cies. Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Nature’s By-paths. 
A Series of Recreative Papers in Natu- 
ral History. By J. E. Taytor, F.L.S., 
F.G.S. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Flowers: their Origin, Shapes, Per- 
fumes, and Colours. 
By J. E. Taynor. Illustrated with 32 
Coloured Figures by Sowersy, and 121 
Woodcuts. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo., cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Geological Stories. 
By J.E.Taytor. Numerous Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The Aquarium. 
By J. E. Taytor. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo., cloth extra. Illustrated, 6s. 


British Ferns. 
A Plain and Easy Account of. 
LANKESTER. 
trations. 


By Mrs. 
Numerous Coloured Illus- 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


The Collector’s Handy-book of Algz, 
Diatoms, Desmids, Fungi, Lichens, 
Mosses, &c. 


By Jouann Nave. Translated and Edited 
by Rev. W. W. Spicer, M.A. Illustrated 
with 114 Woodcuts. Fep.8vo.,cloth, 2s.6d. 


Notes on Collecting and Preserving 
Natural History Objects. 
Edited by J. E. Tayxon, F.L.S., F.G.S. 


Numerous Illustrations. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Ferns: British and Foreign. 
By J. Smrru, A.L.S. Fourth Edition, 


revised and greatly enlarged, with New 
Figures, &c. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Waterloo Place. 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND THE SEASIDE. 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each Work can be had separately, price 6s., of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


IBy Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 
East Lynne. (125th Thousand.) 
The Channings. 
Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. 
Roland Yorke. 
Verner’s Pride. 
Within the Maze. 
Anne Hereford. | 
Court Netherleigh. 
Dene Hollow. 
Edina. | Elster’s Folly 
George Canterbury’s Will. 
Johnny Ludlow. (1st Series.) 
Johnny Ludlow. (2nd Series.) 
Lady Adelaide. 
Life’s Secret, A. 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. 
Master of Greylands. 
Mildred Arkell. 
Orville College. 
Oswald Cray. | 
Pomeroy Abbey. 
Red Court Farm. 
Shadow of Ashlydyat. 
St. Martin’s Eve. | 


‘By Miss F. M. PEARD. 
Near Neighbours. 


‘By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
Cometh up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart ! 
Joan. Nancy. 
Not Wisely but too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Second Thoaghts. | 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
The Wooing o’t. | 
Look before you Leap. 
Her Dearest Foe. 
The Admiral’s Ward. 
The Executor. | The Freres. 
By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Ball Room Repentance. 
Leah: a Woman of Fashion. 
Ought We to Visit Her? 
Steven Lawrence: Yeoman. 
By Mrs. RIDDELL. 
Berna Boyle. 
George Geith of Fen Court. 
Susan Drummond. 


By Mrs. PARR. 
Adam and Eve. | 


By HAWLEY SMART. 
Breezie Langton. 


-By CHARLES READE. 


A Perilous Secret. 


By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
Lady Grizel. 


Bessy Rane. 


Parkwater. 


Belinda 


Trevlyn Hold. 


Which shall it be? 


Dorothy Fox. 


By Miss CAREY. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Nellie’s Memories. 
Not like Other Girls. 
Robert Ord’s Atonement. 
Wooed and Married. 


By Miss FOTHERGILL. 
The “ First Violin.” 
Healey. 

Kith and Kin. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
Ina Glass Darkly. | Uncle Silas. 
The House by the Churchyard. 


By MARCUS CLARKE. 
For the Term of His Natural Life. 


By BARONESS TAUTPHEUS. 
The Initials. | Quits! 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


Policy and Passion. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 


Probation. 


The Wellfields. 


Comin’ thro’ the Rye. | Sam’s Sweetheart 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Three Clerks. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
Misunderstood | Seaforth. 
Thrown Together. 


By Miss AUSTEN. 


(The only Complete Edition, besides the 


Steventon Edition at 63s). 
Emma. 
Lady Susan, and The Watsons. 
Mansfield Park. 
Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion. 
Pride and Prejudice. 
Sense and Sensibility. 


By Mrs. NOTLEY. 


Olive Varcoe. 


By Lady G. FULLERTON. 
Ellen Middleton. | Ladybird. 
Too Strange not to be True. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


An Ocean Free Lance. 


ANONYMOUS. 
The Last of the Cavaliers. 


BENTLEY’S 
FOREIGN FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
By HECTOR MALOT. 
No Relations. (With Illustrations.) 
By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
A Sister’s Story. 
By E. WERNER. 


No Surrender. Under a Charm, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


a ? 
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MESSRS. W. H. SMITH & SON 


WILL FORWARD 


From the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT the following Magazines. 
and Reviews. 


LIBRARY COPIES 


WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom 


At the prices annexed, until further notice :— 
MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


PER ANNUM. PER ANNUM, 


Belgravia ‘ ° - 7 6{ Maemillan’s . ‘ ‘ 
Blackwood’s . - 13 National Review . . 17 
Contemporary Review . I7 Revue des deux Mondes . 32 


Cornhill ; ‘ 5 
Fortnightly Review . . Temple Bar . . ; 


Time ; ; _ Tinsleys’ , ‘ 
Gentlemen’s . . a Nineteenth Century ‘ 
London Society . ee Longman’s Magazine. 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 
Edinburgh . : - 10 O| Westminster . ‘ . 10 
Quarterly ‘ ‘ - 10 0} Church Quarterly . 


The terms will be 1s. 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near the 
Bookstalls to have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
Twetve Montus. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed 
for, it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


Subscriptions will be received at any Bookstall. 


W. H. SMITH & SON'S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 
AND AT THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


Novels are issued to, and received from, Subscribers in SETS only. 
TERMS 


FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A COUNTRY BOOKSTALL. 
Six Months. Twelve Months. 
For ONE Volume at a time - - . £0 12 0 = 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For TWO Volumes ~ - - O17 6 1 ll 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 


For THREE _,, ‘ . 130 


” 


2 2 

For FOUR - - : 3; 8 °@ 2 10 
3 3 

5 5 


For SIX - - - 1150 
For TWELVE ,, - - - - 3 00 
This Library possesses advantages over all other Libraries in the privileges it gives of 


allowing Subscribers to be transferred, free of charge, to any of Messrs. Smith & Son’s Book- 
stalls in England and Wales. There are more than 500 Depéts available for this purpose. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & COS LIST. 


NOW READY. 


A Book of the Running Brook and of Still Waters. 


By LADY COLIN CAMPBELL. 
12mo. Handsomely bound in grey linen, lettered in gold, with gilt top. Price 5s. 


THE CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY. A Diary. Crown 8vo., cloth. 7s. 6d. 


“This useful little compilation is designed on the pattern of Fordyce’s ‘Chronology’ or Irving’s ‘ Annals,” 
and seems to take account of every important day in the Prince’s life. . . . Many of Prince Frederick William’s 
inaugural speeches, answers to addresses, &., are given at full length, and have a value of their,own for the 
student of history.’’—St. James’s Gazette, 


HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Volume XI. December 1885 to May 1886. Royal 8vo., 


cloth, 980 pp., Illustrated with about Four aus full-page and smaller finely executed Wood Engravings, 
some ” printed "separately on Plate Paper. E 


SARAH DE BERENGER. By Jzan hell Small Post 8vo. 6s. 


TRIUMPHANT DEMOCRACY; or, Fifty Years’ March of the Republic. By ANDREW 
Carneaie, Author of ‘‘ An American Four-in-Hand in Britain.” Demy 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. 
“A very interesting picture of the agriculture, manufacture, mining, commerce, railways, and navigation of 
America. ... Mr. Carnegie is a master of the art of picturesque statistics.’’ —St. James’s Gazetle. 


POPULAR WORKS OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


The Groes Lone Land. By Col. W. F. Burter, The Threshold of the Unknown megien. By 
C.B. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. C. R. Markuam. Illustrated. 10s. 6d 

The Wild North Land. By Col. W. F. Burier, Cruise of the ‘‘ Challen: ~ By W. J. J. Spry, 
C.B. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. R.N. Illustrated. 7s. 

How :I Found Livingstone. By H. M. Srantey. 
Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘hrough the Dark Continent. By H. M. Sran- 
LEY. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. Two Vols. 15s. 
Marshall’s ‘‘Through America.” Illustrated. 7s. 6d, 


NOVELS FOR THE SEASIDE. 


Small Post 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. each. 


Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE’S NOVELS. 
Lorna Doone: A Romance of Exmoor. 25th Edition. Also Illustrated Edition de Luxe, 31s. 6d. and 35s, 
Alice Lorraine Clara Vaughan | Erema Christowell 
Cradock Nowell Cripps the Carrier Mary Anerley Tommy Upmore 


Mr. WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 


Three Feathers Kilmeny | Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart 
A Daughter of Heth. 19th Edition. In Silk Attire Sunrise 


Mr. THOMAS HARDY’S NOVELS. 
The Trum or ! Hand of Ethelberta A Pair of Blue Eyes 
Par from t. Crowd | A Laodicean The Return of the Native 
| Two on a Tower 


Mr. W. CLARK RUSSELL’S SEA STORIES. 
Wreck of the ‘“‘Grosvenor” | A Sailor’s Sweetheart | Little Loo | A Sea Queen 
John Holdsworth The ‘“‘Lady Maud” My Watch Below 


Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL’S NOVELS. 
The Senior Partner | Daises and Buttercups. | AlaricSpenceley. | A Struggle for Fame. 


NOW READY. Price ONE SHILLING. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 


For AUGUST, containing— 


Joseph Jefferson as Bob Acres. From the Paint- | Springhaven. A Novel. Part V. By R. D. Black- 
ing by J. W. Alexander. (Frontispiece.) more. With 4 Illustrations drawn by Frederick 
Barnard and Alfred Parsons. 

Epilogue to ‘‘She Stoo to Conquer.” - f 
a —_— With MIlustration wn by 


heir ; —_— Part V. By oan 4 Dudle 
An Blective Course, A Poem. By T. B. Aldrich. Warner. With 16 Illustrations drawn by C. §S. 
De Barbadoesa’s Little Hour. A Story. By Reinhart. 
Lucy C. Lillie. The Home Acre. Part VI. By E. P. Roe. 
The Transatlantic Captains. By Charles Algernon | Social Studies. II. The Economic Evils in Ameri- 
Dougherty. With 4 Illustrations from Photo- can Railway Methods. By Richard T. Ely. 
graphs. The Penalties of Authorship. By J Bay ‘Habber- 
- Joseph Jefferson. By William Winter. ton. 
An Invitation. A Poem. By Annie Fields. Some French . wee Springs. By Titus Mun- 
Veronica. A Poem. By the Author of “‘ John Hali- son Coan, M.D 
fax, Gentleman.” "xe. &e. &e. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buixpines, 188, Fizer Street, E.C. 
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BOOKS ON HORSES AND RIDING 


Published by W. H. Allen & Co. 


Crown 8vo., with Portrait, 5s. 
LADIES ON HORSEBACK: Learning, Park-Riding, and Hunting. With Hints 


upon Costume, and numerous Anecdotes. By Mrs. Power O’Donocuvuz (Nannie Lam- 
bert), Authoress of “‘ The Knave of Clubs,” ‘‘ Horses and Horsemen,” &c. 
** Thoroughly practical, Gosling with learning, park-riding, hunting, and costumes, and written in a style that 
is sure to win readers. We heartily recommend the book.”—Graphic. . : 
‘*A very complete and useful manual, written in a pleasant, lady-like way by a thorough mistress of the 
subject, and full of valuable hints.’’— Vanity Fair. : . Orbe 
‘*Mrs. Power O’Donoghue has laid that large and increasing number of her sex devoted to equitation under 
a deep debt of gratitude by the production of this charming volume.’’—Irish Sportsman. 


Crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 


HOW TO RIDE AND SCHOOL A HORSE. By E. L. Anperson. 


“Tt requires the study of only a very few pages of this book to convince the reader that the author thoroughly 
understands his subject.” —Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

“ Concise, practical directions for riding and training, by which the pupil may become his own master.” — 
Land and Water. ‘ 

“ A useful and carefully written volume.’’—Sporting Times. 

“It is sensible and practical.’’—Whitehall Review. 

** We cordially commend this book.” —Indian Daily News, 


Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


SYSTEM OF SCHOOL TRAINING FOR HORSES. By E. L. Anperrson, . 
Author of “‘ How to Ride and School a Horse.” 
** He is well worthy of a hearing.’’—Bell’s Life. 
“Mr. Anderson is without doubt a thorough horseman.’—The Field. 
“Tt should be a good investment to all lovers of horses.’”’—The Farmer. 
“ There is no reason why the careful reader should not be able, by the help of this little book, to train as well 
as ride his horses.’”-—Land and Water. 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., with Illustrations. 


THE HORSE, AS HE WAS, AS HE IS, AND AS HE OUGHT TO BE. By 
James Irvine Lupton, F.R.C.V.S., Author of “ The External Anatomy of the Horse,” &c. 


“Written with a good object in view, namely, to create an interest in the important subject o horse- 
breeding, more especially that class known as general utility horses. The book contains several illustrations, is 
well printed and handsomely bound, and we hope will meet with the attention it deserves.”—Live Stock Journal. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., half-bound, 10s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR. Being an Accurate and Detailed Account, 


accompanied by more than 400 Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the various 
Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected; together with the latest Mode of 
Treatment, and all the requisite Prescriptions written in Plain English. By Epwarp 
Mayuew, M.R.C.V.S. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT. Containing Descriptive remarks upon 


Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables; likewise a plain account of 
the situation, nature, and value of the various points; together with comments on 
grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, and trainers; Embellished with more than 400 
engravings from original designs made expressly for this work. By E. Mayuew. A 
new Edition, revised and improved by J. I. Lupton, M.R.C.V.S. 


Crown 8vo., Illustrated, 6s 


THE MANAGEMENT AND TREATMENT OF THE HORSE, IN THE STABLE, 
FIELD, AND ON THE ROAD. By Wut Procter (Stud Groom). Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 

“There are few who are interested in horses will fail to profit by one portion or another of this useful 
work.’’—Scotsman. 

“We cannot do better than wish that Mr. Procter’s book may find its way into the hands of all those 
concerned in the management of the most useful quadruped we possess.’’— England 


naa. There is a fund of sound common-sense views in this work which will be interesting to many owners,”— 
i 


“Coming from a practical hand the work should recommend itself to the public.”—Sportsman. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


Wilkie Collins’s New Novel. 
THE EVIL GENIUS: a Novel. By Wiixre Cottrys, putes of “The Woman 


in White.”’ 3 vols., crown 8vo. (Immediately. 


r Besant’s New Nov 
CHILDREN OF GIBEON: a 2 Novel. By WatrTer Busawe, Author of “ All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men,” “ — Forster,”’ &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. (Shortly. 
Louis Stevenson’s New Book. 
THE MERRY MEN, i other Tales and Fables. By R. Louis Stevenson, 
Author of ‘‘ Dr. Jekyll, oon New Arabian Nights,’’ &. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. (In Preparation. 
Christie Murray’s Last Novel 
CYNIC FORTUNE. By Davip Curistrzg Murray. With a Frontispiece by R. 
Caton WoopviLLE. Crown 8vo., = aia 3s. 6d. [Sept. 6th. 
s. Hunt’s New Novel. 
THAT OTHER PERSON: a Novel. By Mrs. Atrrep Hunt, Author of “ Thorni- 
croft’s Model,” “‘ The Leaden Casket,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. (Shortly. 
Grant Allen’s New Novel. 
IN ALL SHADES: a Novel. By Grant Aten, Author of “ Strange os: 
“ Philistia,’* “‘ Babylon,” &. 3 vols., —— 8vo. [Shortly. 
A New Story-Teller. 
A SECRET OF THE SEA, &c. By Branpzer Marruews. Post 8vo., illustrated 
boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. (Sept. 6th. 
ew Humorous Book. 
COLONIAL FACTS AND FICTIONS : Humorous Sketches. By Marx Kersnaw. 
Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s. ; —_ 2s. 6d. [ Ready. 
Hall Caine’s New Nove 
A SON OF HAGAR: a Novel. By T. Hatt Cams, Author of “ The Shadow of 
a Crime,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8 (Shortly. 
THE MYSTERY OF PALACE GARDENS. By Mrs. J. H. Rippett, Author of 
“George Geith,’’ ‘‘ Weird Stories,”’ ‘Her Mother’s Darling,’ &c. New and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo., 
illustrated cover, 2s. (Immediately. 
OTHMAR: a Novel. By Oura. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth 
extra, 5s. (Shortly. 
TERESA ITASCA, and other Stories. By Avery Macatring. Crown 8vo., bound 
in canvas, L Ready. 
THE MASTER. OF THE MINE. By Rosert Bucnanan. Cheaper Edition, with 
a Frontispiece by W. H. a Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. (Ready. 
t Harte and Kate Greenaway. we 
THE QUEEN OF THE PIRATE ISLE. By Brer Harte. With 25 original 
Drawings by Kate GREENAWAY, reproduced in colour by Epwarp Evans. Small 4to, boards, 5s. [Shortly. 
GEORGE MACDONALD’S WORKS OF FANCY AND IMAGINATION. Pocket 


Edition, Ten VoLumEs, in handsome cloth case, 21s. 
VOL. I.—Within ‘and Without. The Hidden Life. VOL. VII.—The Portent. 
VOL. I1.—The Disciple. The Gospel Women. A Book of Sonnets. | . OL. VIII.—The Light Princess. The Giant's Heart. Shadows. 
Organ Songs. | VOL. IX. ——> , Perpeses. The Golden Key. The Carasoyn, 
VOL. If1.—Violin Songs. Songs of the Days and i A Book a Daylight. 
of Dreams. Roadside Poems. Poems for Childr VOL. } X.—The Cruel Painter. The Wow o' Rivven. The Castle. 
VOL. IV.—Parables. Ballads. Scotch Songs. The Broken Swords. The Gray Wolf. Uncle Cornelius. 
VOLS. V. and VI.—Phantastes : A Faerie Romance. 
(The Volumes are ~~ oe wt nang in a = price 2s. 6d. each.) 
der Cameron’s New 
THE CRUISE OF THE er “BLACK PRINCE’ PRIVATEER, Commanded b 
Rosert Hawkins, Master Mariner. By Commander V. Loverr CamMERon, R. N., C.B., D.C.L. Wit 
Frontispiece and Vignette by P. MacNas. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. ” (Immediately. 
Mr. Clark Russell's New Book. 
A VOYAGE TO THE CAPE. By W. Cuiarx Russext, Author of “The Wreck 


of the Grosvenor,’”’ “‘ Round the Galley Fire,” ‘‘ On the Fo’k’sle Head,’”’ &. Crown 8vo., 6s. [Immediately. 


ANIMAL ANECDOTES, arranged on a New Principle. By H. A. Pacer, Author 


of “‘ Life of De Quincey,”’ “‘ Thoreau: a Study,’”’ &. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. oo 


POEMS BY WALT WHITMAN. Selected and Edited, with an Introduction, b y 
WitiiaM Micuarkt Rossetti. A New Edition, with a Steel-plate Portrait. Crown 8vo., printed Re han 
made paper and bound in buckram, 6s. Ready. 

A HISTORY OF PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS AND ELECTIONEERING 


IN THE OLD DAYS: showing the state of Political Parties and Party Warfare at the Hustings and in the 
House of Commons from the Stuarts to Queen Victoria. Illustrated from the Original Political Syuibs, 
Lampcons, Pictorial Satires, and Popular Caricatures of the Time. By JoserpH Grxeo, Author of “ Row- 
landson and his Works,” ‘‘ The Life of Gillray,’’ &. Demy 8vo., cloth extra, with a Frontispiece coloured 
by hand, and nearly One Hundred Illustrations, 16s.—One Hundred Large PAPER Copies (each numbered) 
are also being prepared, price 32s. each. [In the Press. 


A HISTORY OF IRELAND FROM THE UNION TO THE INTRODUCTION OF 
MR. GLADSTONE’S BILL. By Justis H. McCartuy, M.P. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly. 


MISCELLANIES: ESSAYS. By Ateernon C. Swinsurne. Crown 8vo., cloth 
extra, 12s. [ Ready. 
WALFORD’S HOUSE OF COMMONS, 1886. A New Edition, revised to date, 


embodying the REsuLTs OF THE REcENT GENERAL ELEcTION. Small 8vo., cloth, 1s. [ Ready. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


’ 
Mythical Monsters. By Cuartes Gout, B.A., 
late Geological Surveyor of Tasmania. 
Royal 8vo. With Coloured Frontispiece and 93 Illustrations. 25s. 
‘‘ The illustrations are exceptionally well executed, the frontispiece being an admirable example 
of lithography. Mr. Gould’s book is clever and entertaining.”—Morning Post. 
‘A far more entertaining book than a whole hecatomb of novels.”— World. 


“Mr. Gould has indeed provided an exceedingly quaint, diverting, and withal instructive book.” 
—Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


“ The book is altogether one for those who are fond of inquiring into such curious fancies and 
out-of-the-way topics, and is well illustrated.”—Queen. 


“ ‘Mythical Monsters’ is as fascinating as a novel.”—Court and Sovicly Review. 


“ There are few works which we can so confidently recommend to our readers as this one. The 
valuable text and useful notes are greatly improved by the many illustrations of curious and fantastic 
creatures of tradition and of nature.”—Antiquary. 


‘We can heartily recommend it as a most interesting work.”—Brrmingham Daily Post. 


An American in Norway. By Joun Futrorp Vicary. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.. 
“This book contains much that is interesting with reference to lishing, shooting, and domestic 
life and folk-lore of Norway.”—Field. 


**Reading this book is almost as good as making personal acquaintance with the interesting 
persons and picturesque scenery so well depicted therein.”— Whitehal/ Review. 


“« An American in Norway’ is a fresh healthy simply-told story—a story that leaves a good 
taste in the mouth and pleasant memories in the brain.”—Scotsman. 


Life of the late General Chesney, Col.-Commandant 
R.A., D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., &. By his Wire and 
Daveuter. Edited by Stantey Lansz-Poo.e. 

Demy 8vo. With Portrait. 18s. 


“This book is a valuable memoir of a remarkable man, as entertaining as it is suggestive.”— 
Daily Telegraph, 

“His name and his work will not be easily forgotten at home or abroad.”—Daily News. 

“‘ The story of Chesney’s career was well worth telling, and will be read with great interest.”— 


Globe. 


‘We have no doubt that the modest dimensions of the volume, the interesting nature of its 
contents, and the literary skill shown in its production will secure for it an exceptionally favourable 
reception.”— Spectator. 


“This biography has certainly one merit which every biography has not; it gives the character 
the man with all its angles and all its shades as well as its brighter colours.”"—Saturday Review. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.”S NEW PUBLICATIONS—continued. 


Reminiscences of Sport in India. By Major-Gen. 
E. F. Burton, of the Madras Staff Corps. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated from Sketches by the Author. 18s. 


“‘ The General is a shrewd observer, and he possesses the faculty of making the results of his 
observations highly interesting to the general reader. . . . Sport is the author’s subject, and he has 
the unhappily rare merit of sticking to it. . . . This is, in short, a genuine book, and not a mere 
specimen of book-making.”—County Gentleman. 


“ General Burton saw a good deal of the natives in cantonment, camp, and jungle, and his experi- 
ences on detached duty as executive engineer and in command of a regiment, made him acquainted 
with a wide range of country. . . . Those who may be employed hereafter in the Madras Presidency 
and go over the same ground, will find this volume most interesting and useful. . .. Any faithful 
picture of what a man has done in court and camp, told as this is in honest and straightforward style, 
ought to attract young and ardent sportsmen.”—Saturday Review. 


“General Burton’s book ... is entitled to a high place among narratives of sport and 
adventure.”—Morning Post. 


“ The author of this volume has furnished a very entertaining and picturesque narrative of his 
experience of grand sport in the far East.”—Daily News. 


“This is one of the pleasantest and best written books on sport which we have seen.”— 
Madras Mail. 


Advance Australia. By Hon. Harotp Finca- 


Hatton. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


“From beginning to end the book is written in the hearty manner of a man who only sees in 
obstacles something to be overcome, and who takes the rubs of fortune in the manly, cheerful way 
that not only insures personal success, but has contributed in so large a measure to the wonderful 
advancement of our Australian colonies.”—Field. 


“ Taken all in all, few better works are to be found on Australia than this graphically-written 
account of eight years passed in our great dependency by Mr. Finch-Hatton. . . . In short, whether 
as a delightful journal of travel or as a work in which are discussed the resources of Australia, both 
as regards her own welfare and the interests of intending settlers in that country, the author’s book 
merits warm commendation.”—Morning Post. 


“This amusing volume must not be confounded with the mass of holiday travels. The author 
has a story to tell of eight years’ bond fide work and wanderings, and his experiences relate to a 
portion of the country of which we have comparatively little information.”—Daily News. 


‘*It would be impossible to give any adequate notion of the irresistible charm of this valuable 
volume, even the account of the voyage is delightful, and Mr. Finch-Hatton evidently possesses the 
happy faculty of seeing the good and extracting the fun in and out of everything that comes within 
his range of observation.” — Globe. 


“Mr. Finch-Hatton’s book will be read by many who will be glad for the glimpses he gives, not 
only of the outward show of Australia, but also for its inside life; and although few will accept all 
his views and opinions without question, none need complain of any want of clearness in their expres- 
sion.”—Saturday Review. 


“ His book is entertaining, and gives a fair and sensible picture of the life he wishes to describe.” 
— World. 


“There are very few dull pages in all the book, and even these are statistical. . . . The extreme 
vigour of his style is a continual evidence that a long seclusion in the bush need not impair the 
literary faculties.”— Guardian. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS—continued. 


A History of Toryism, from the accession of Mr. Pitt 
(1783) to the death of Lord Beaconsfield (1881). By T. E. 
Kesset, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


Demy 8vo. 16s. 


‘The present time is apt for the publication of this volume, in which Mr. Kebbel very success- 
fully makes, as he says, ‘an honest attempt to do justice to a great party. . . . Mr. Kebbel under- 
stands his subject, and handles it in a way that should be quite as instructive to his own political 
allies as to his opponents.”—Atheneum. 


‘Since the days when Lord Beaconsfield enriched history with his life of Lord George Bentinck, 
and lent to romance at once the dignity of the senate and the council chamber, no work of anything 
like the importance of Mr. Kebbel’s ‘ History of Toryism’ has been offered by a Tory writer to an 
audience of his English fellow-countrymen. The Tory party are to be congratulated upon so brilliant 
an advocate ; they are to be congratulated, too, upon the fact that their past history enables such an 
advocate to temper the enthusiasm of the party man with the keen, unbiassed criticism of the histo- 
rian, and, by so doing, to serve that party better than the most impassioned special pleading could 
possibly do.”— Whitehall Review. 


“Mr. Kebbel’s valuable book appears at an opportune moment. It will certainly remain for 
some time to come the standard work on the subject, and there is much that merits more detailed 
examination than we can give it. The whole volume deserves careful study by every man who is 
interested in English political history.”—St. James's Gazette. 


Harrow School and its Surroundings. By Percy M. 


THornton, Author of ‘“‘ Foreign Secretaries of the XIXth 
Century,” &e. 


Demy 8vo. 15s. 


“ The writer shows much industry. . . . An entertaining chapter is devoted to Harrow cricket.” 
—Academy. 


“Mr. Thornton’s industry and desire to do justice to his subject have not failed of their aim.”— 
Spectator. 

“Mr. Thornton certainly contrives to make his opening chapters bright and interesting ; very 
graphic also is his sketch of the Babington conspiracy.”—Atheneum. 


“Tt was time that we should have a good history of Harrow School, and Mr. Thornton has, 
we think, accomplished the task of writing it very satisfactorily. . . . Just the amount of warmth 
and brightness which is needed in order to carry the reader along with him.”—British Quarterly 
Review. 

“ The ups and downs of this noble institution are recounted with a fidelity and minuteness that 
must make the work extremely welcome to every genuine Harrovian.””—Dazly Telegraph. 


* Harrow Cricket and Harroviana will be read with delight by many past and present Harro- 
vians.”— Morning Post. 


“The records of our public schools contain much of real interest to the nation, and for this 
reason we give a word of cordial recognition to Mr. Percy M. Thornton’s ‘ Harrow School and its 
Surroundings.’ . . . We cheerfully acknowledge that in the body of his work, and also in the Appen- 
dices, the author has brought together much valuable information.”’—Times. 


My Musical Life. By Rev. H. R. Hawets, M.A. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo. With Portraits. 7s. 6d. 


‘* Mr. Haweis possesses, in a marked degree, the power of writing poetically without deviating a 
tittle from the truth, and every music-lover may find something to interest and delight in ‘ My 
Musical Life.’”— Morning Post. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS—continued. 


“ The Rev. H. R. Haweis has published a volume which will afford much pleasure to those who 


take interest in the progress of music, and the cultivation of musical taste, at home and abroad.”.— 
Daily News. 


“ We can safely promise our readers many a pleasant hour in the perusal of this handsome 
volume, adorned with portraits of Wagner, of Liszt, and of Paganini.”— Whitehall Review. 

“ Let me recommend to you strongly a new work by the author of ‘ Music and Morals,’ to which 
it is meant to be a companion volume . . . and, though I confess I took up ‘ My Musical Life’ as an 
irksome task, I read it with great interest, and closed it with genuine regret that the concert was 
over.” —Truth. 

“'Fhose who have the musical ear, and those who have not, will alike be pleased with ‘ My 


Musical Life.’ . . . This book is really a delightful mélange of the historical, autobiographical, and 
the artistic.”— Graphic. 


Ambushes and Surprises. By Col. G. B. MauuEson, 
C.8.1I., Author of ‘‘The Decisive Battles of India.” 
Demy 8vo. With Portrait. 18s. 


** On such military questions as ambushes and surprises Colonel Malleson may well be accepted 
as an authority. He has given much study to the tactics of warfare. The volume now issued covers 
a very wide field, being a description of some of the most famous instances of the leading into ambush. 
and surprising of armies, from the time of Hannibal to the Indian Mutiny.”—Times. 


“ Colonel Malleson is a writer and a soldier of the ‘old and unreformed school,’ but the con- 
spicuous ability with which he has completed his interesting work will demand for it, and will secure, 
a careful study on the part of those representing newer ideas and systems in military science.”— 
Morning Post. 


“The several events related in this work are treated, not simply as isolated facts, but as im- 
portant episodes of great campaigns. The object of the volume is their elucidation from the 
strategical point of view ; and to this end all the details have been carefully collected and are placed 
before the reader in a clear, lucid, and soldier-like style.”—Daily Telegraph. 


‘** Tf we accept Colonel Malleson’s selections, it must be admitted that he has dealt with his 
subject in an interesting and skilful manner, putting living flesh on the dry bones of history, and 
bringing scenes dimmed by the lapse of centuries almost as vividly before our eyes as if the incidents 
described had happened yesterday.”—Atheneum. 


“‘ Of military history Colonel Malleson’s ‘ Ambushes and Surprises’ is a very favourable specimen, 
and distinctly good.”—Standard, on Books of the Year. 


‘* As a good wine needs no bush, so does Colonel Malleson’s excellent writing need no advertise- 
ment. Each of his books is veritably an improvement on its predecessors, and this, his latest pro- 
duction, is a perfect specimen of the art of imparting solid and authentic information in the shape of 
a series of entertaining, readily-remembered narratives, as exciting in interest and astonishing in 
detail as the tales of Baron Munchausen.”— Whitehall Review. 


The Haunted Homes and Family Traditions of Great 
Britain. By Jonn H. Inaram. | 


New and Cheaper Edition, containing both Series Crown 8vo. ‘7s. 6d. 


‘«‘ Mr. Ingram has gathered together a good deal of local legendary lore which has reference, for 
the most part, to family history, and is of a duly thrilling and exciting character."—Daily News. 


“It is a capital volume, eminently readable.”—Scotsman. 
“ The book will interest the most incredulous, as well as the superstitious."—Morning Post. 


“ This guide to the geography of Ghostland should prove a welcome addition to the library, of 
all interested in psychological research.”—Land and Water. 


“ We heartily recommend this book to while away a dull hour.”—Public Opinion. 
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PEPPERS 2/6 
QUININE AND IRON 
~ ae TONIC. 


STRENGT 
ENERGY. 
G®=4T BovIty STRENGTH, 


GP=4t NERVE STRENGTH, 
q==4t MENTAL STRENGTH, 


REAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH follows 
the = of PEPPER’S QUININE AND 
IRON TONIC. 
Bottles, 2/6. Sold by Chemists everywhere. 
Refuse imitations. Insist on having Pepper’s. 


PEPPER’S 
TARAXACUM 
AND PODOPHYLLIN. 


A Fluid Liver Medicine, made from 


DANDELION & MANDRAKE ROOTS. 


Good for Liver Disorder and Indigestion. 
The best Antibilious Remedy. 
cle of Mercury. 
urest Stomach and Liver Medicine. 
Clears the Head and cures H he. 
Regulates the Bowels. 


Bottles, 12 doses. Sold by most Chemists. 


Decline imitations ; many Chemists professing their 
own to equal Pepper’s renowned Liver preparation. 


SULPHOLINE 
LOTION 


For Clearing the Skin of 
Spots, Blemishes, Blotches, Redness, 
Roughness, Discolorations, 
Irritating Objectionable Appearances. 
Beautifully Fragrant. Perfectly Harmless. 
Cures Old-Standing Skin Diseases. 


It removes eve kind of Eru 8 
or —- * renders the Bis wt, 
, Smooth, Supple, and 
Healthy. 


Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. 
Bottles, 2s. 9d. 


LOCKYER’S 
SULPHUR 


HAIR RESTORER. 


The Best. The Safest. The Cheapest. 


SULPHOLINE SOAP. 


Tablets, 64. Boxes holding Three Tablets, 1s. 6d. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Delightful to Wash with 
The Skin soon becomes Healthy, Soft, Com- 
fortable, Beautiful, Transparent, Su: upple. 


HENNIG BROS. NEW AND SECONDHAND BILLIARD TABLES. 
Fai LLIARD, POOL, OR PYRAMID BALLS, FULL SIZE, REAL IVORY, 


from 5s. each. Cloths for full-sized Tables and Cushions, 62s. 6d. ; ditto, superior, West of England, 80s. ; 
Cues (well-seasoned ash). 1s. each ; ditto, superior hardwood butted, 2s., 2s. 6s., 3s., 38. 6d., 48., 
e 4s. 6d.; Ebony butted, 5s. each. Cue Cases, 2s. 6d., 3s.each. Cue Tips (best. quality only), 


0ox<e 
I-\Pp 


1s., 1s. ‘Od., 1s. 4d., and 1s. 6d. per box of 100. Cue Tip Chalks, 1s. 6d. per gross. 
Cushions, with Rubber jwarranted not to get hard in the coldest weather, £7 10s. Adjusti 
and colouring Balls, 8d. each. Old Balls exchanged and Tables re-covered, &c. 
of Billiard Work executed with dispatch and at moderate charges. 
Cloth and Cushion Rubber Samples. 


Every kin 
Write for Price Lists, 


HENNIG BROS., 11, High Street, London, W.C., near Soho Square, and opposite 
St. Giles’s Church. Established 1862. 


Established 1851. 
B IRKBECK BANK, — Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


Baye per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 
r CENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 


are en not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the comely of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities 
and Valuables ; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, 


Shares, and Annuities, 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, with full particulars, post free on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT Manager, 


RPAILEL LAER gy 


DEUS IC ATL 


BOXES 
ARE THE BEST. 


SUE: SAM Ee OSE /y 4 


TRADE MARK. 


P.V.F. 


St CROIX, 


They all bear the above Trade Mark, and can be had at almost all 
the principal Music Sellers and J ewellers in the United Kingdom. 


PAILLARD & CO., Manufacturers, 62, Holborn Viaduct, 3 London. 
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Sixth Year. 


LONDON 


Crown 8vo. 


Cloth. Price Qs. 


IN 1886. 


This work was originated and its Illustrations designed 


By tae Late HERBERT FRY. 
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THE FUTURE SUPREMACY OF WOMEN. 


[Great difference of opinion exist among Conservatives upon the 
question of the extension of the Franchise to Women, and, according to 
our usual practice, we have admitted into this Review papers presenting 
the arguments of both sides. We now commend the following essay, 
the work of an eminent woman of letters, and an avowedly advanced 
Liberal, to the attention of our Conservative friends who, for the sake 
of an anticipated but certainly ephemeral electoral advantage, encourage 
a movement tending ultimately, in our opinion, to weaken the most 
Conservative institutions of English society by introducing the con- 
fusions of politics into the sanctity of home and family life.—Eprrors 
N. R.] 

As things have hitherto been in the world, men have been the 
leaders and women the aides; men have been the fighters in the 
open and women the healers in the tents. To men has been ap- 
portioned the rough, rude, hardening work, to women the softening 
and refining care of details; to men command, to women influence. 
To men have been given, by nature and sex, heroic qualities and 
the larger crimes and vices ; to women gentle virtues and smaller 
faults, and the restraining influence which comes by the very fact 
of their innocence, their goodness, their purity, their unselfish- 
ness. Just as a society is demoralized where women claim the 
permitted license of men, just as it is hardened and coarsened 
where women exercise the functions of men, or have even their 
special virtues in excess of their own, so is it purified and re- 
fined by their sweetness, their devotion, their charm—in a word, 
by their feminineness, working in its assigned sphere. But that 
sphere is not one of direct command over men, nor of acknow- 
VOL. VILL. 1 
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ledged leadership in public affairs. It is one of wholesome re- 
straint and accepted influence in society and the home, where the 
recognized virtues of women are most wanted and act with best 
effect. As masters in the great matters of national polity and 
conduct these same virtues would be, and are, as disastrous as 
eowardice, tender-heartedness, or delicacy on a field of battle and 
in the hospital tent; and he loves best the truth of life and the 
right ordering of affairs who opposes most strenuously their 
intrusion where they would be harmful and not beneficial. 
Take, for instance, the two essentially feminine qualities of 
pity and delicacy. Excellent as restraining influences, as govern- 
ing powers they would be, and are, simply destructive of all true 
manhood. The one mitigates the severity of pure justice, the 
other removes ugliness when it can, softens it when it cannot, 
and beautifies essential poverty with adventitious ornamentation. 
But where should we be if this pity, this delicacy, had the upper 
hand, and the nervous fears and refinements of women depressed 
the energies of men to a level with their own and abolished all the 
rude and unsightly activities? Rough and cruel and ghastly 
things must be done in the world, and pity for the individual must 
not be suffered to interfere with the general good—for the most 
‘part brought about by the sacrifice of the individual. Else must 
‘we go back to root-eating and substantial barbarism. But the in- 
d@dividualizing faculty of women comes in to soften what cannot be 
prevented, and their pity restrains unnecessary excess of necessary 
suffering. Thus, each faculty acts as that well-worn drag without 
which things would go too fast, but with which, in exaggeration, 
things do not go at all. For example, rabies may be prevalent, 
but the largest proportion of the women with favourite lap-dogs are 
more indignant because of the discomfort of their own muzzled 
pets than able to appreciate the usefulness of the general law. If 
polled to-day, that largest proportion would vote for the abolition 
of ‘the muzzle, no matter what the results to the community at 
large, glad to secure the freedom of their own at the expense of a 
principle. And what is true of lap-dogs is true of all the rest. 
When these two qualities—this pity, this delicacy, born 
of the power of individualization possessed by women—are 
lost by their own hardness and coarseness, or are suffered to 
be unduly predominant, the work of the world fares badly. 
Should we ever see either this loss or this predominance— 
and we shall have one or the other if the future supremacy 
of women be established—society will have cause to regret the 
time when men were the authoritative leaders of life, the sole 
fighters and the sole law-givers, the heroes and the scavengers; 
‘and women lived in the shadow, as Marys or as Marthas, 
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supplementing the shortcomings of the stronger sex by their own 
completing qualities. 

In the civilization which was the well-spring of our own, not all 
the women of immortal name were women of highest repute. 
Those who were specially beautiful, like Andromache, Penelope, 
Nausicaa, were women who fulfilled in the home life the ideal 
qualities of their sex in devotion, constancy, simplicity. Those who 
broke the bounds, like Helen, or came to the front with abnormal 
gifts, like Cassandra, or were even, like Aspasia, supreme in love- 
liness and intellectual graces, were disastrous to others or to them- 
selves; or their supremacy was, at the best, more beautiful than 
worthy of imitation. And the publicity which did not foster the 
best virtues of womanhood then does not foster them now. There 
is a sex both in morality and good taste, as there is in intellect 
and physique; and circumstance is to character what soil is to a 
plant. That strong black peat-moss in which certain hardy growths 
flourish, would kill others which thrive abundantly in light and 
sandy ground; just as robins, and linnets, and skylarks, and night- 
ingales want different treatment from that which suits kites and 
eagles. Women have the key of the position they ought to fill in 
the greater reticence, the more sensitive modesty, which, it must 
be confessed, was once more universally regarded as part of their 
moral equipment than it is now. No man of ordinary good feel- 
ing—there are always brutes to prove the rule by exception—would 
hurt the purity of a modest wife by ribald talk or obscene sugges- 
tions. A son would not retail the story of his youthful immorali- 
ties to the mother he truly honoured, though he would confide in 
his father, seeking advice and assistance from the experience and 
sympathy of sex. Each would feel and respect the barrier raised 
by the woman’s native delicacy; though each would know that 
these things, which were not to be taught nor told, made part of 
the inherent conditions of human life. 

But this is just one of the lines of demarcation between the 
sexes which is becoming blurred and obliterated in the present 
moral attitude of women. For those who go in for equal rights 
and equal knowledge—whether they claim for themselves the free- 
dom hitherto reserved for men only, or demand from men the same 
restricted purity as is essential to women—the reticence, which was 
once one of their sweetest charms and was so carefully respected 
by the average man, exists no longer; and the two sexes discuss 
without reserve, and on equal terms, all the foul secrets once 
hidden away in the back slums of human life. Boys take their 
mothers into their confidence, though they have their fathers to 
appeal to; young women talk openly of things they should blush 
even to think of ; and at no time in history have pruriency, under 
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the name of morality, and substantial immodesty, masquerading 
as zeal for virtue, been so rampant as now. Nor have we in 
England ever touched a lower depth in certain directions. Neither 
Balzac nor Zola, nor yet any other unlimbered psychologist, has 
hurt the moral sense of the public so much as have the men and 
women who have ventilated unsavoury subjects in the press and 
on the platform; getting sympathy for bogus stories; retailing 
impurities seasoned with falsehoods to audiences including un- 
married girls and young wives among the rest; dilating on 
indecencies till they have lost all shame or even consciousness that 
they were indecent. These are the men and women who have 
accustomed the collective womanhood of England to the descrip- 
tion and contemplation of things which, a generation ago, were 
barely known and never talked of, save by a couple of matrons in 
close conclave and below their breath. These are the men and 
women who have idealized the prostitute on the one hand, and 
on the other set up Vigilance Societies, with all their private 
espionage and voluntary dabbling in unhallowed mud. These are 
the causes by which the modesties of the sex have declined, while 
the desire for publicity and power have increased. 

It is not only because of the preponderance of women in England, 
and the consequent need for bread-winning on their own account,. 
that the new school of moral Amazons has arisen. It is not 
because all their own specialized offices are filled that they have 
invaded those of men—forced into imitation because compelled to 
compete. The cause of the change lies deeper than that. The 
very virtues, such as unselfishness, patience, devotion, without 
which the family cannot be preserved, are dying out with the love- 
for family life characteristic of modern times. They are repudiated 
by women themselves as crosses, not crowns; and the full, free, 
energetic individualism, with the excitement and the struggle of a 
man’s career, seems to them infinitely higher, as well as more 
alluring, than the duties and pleasures of the home. They are 
discontented with all they have and are, desiring only that which 
they have not and ought not tobe. In the lower classes, women 
prefer to be field-hands, hop-pickers, pit-brow women, or factory- 
hands of any kind, rather than to do house-work or look after the 
children. They prefer to gain rather than to save; even though 
their expenditure through waste, substitution, and loss goes beyond 
what it would be if they kept at home to mind and mend and 
manage for the family. 

So with women of the professional classes. They want every- 
thing but what they have had; and the hitherto forbidden offices 
of men are those to which their ambition reaches, and will not be 
satisfied with less. Yet if they have disagreeable things to do in 
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the work specially assigned to them, they complain and say “it 
is not woman’s work”; and you may hear women of the labouring 
classes bemoan the hardship of having to wash the sorely-soiled 
clothes of the husband who perils his life daily in the mines for 
the support of wife and family. If they have only the ordinary 
domestic work to do, they complain of its monotony, and wish for 
anything rather than the ordering of the dinner, the arrangement 
of the supplies, the overlooking of the servants, the supervision 
of the children. All these duties may go by the board, or be done 
by substitutes, so long as they may dabble in art or literature, in 
clerkships or in medicine, dispossessing men and asserting them- 
selves. Just now the Higher Education of Woman is a novelty, 
therefore eagerly sought after ; but if the sex remains what it has 
always been, Girton and Newnham will follow the usual course; 
sweet girl graduates will be as obsolete as the learned lady pro- 
fessors of Bologna; and the M.D.’s diploma will be no more valued 
than the title of Dame conferred in Charles the First’s time on 
recognized midwives. It will be a new acquisition altogether if 
‘women develop the staying-power of men; certainly it will be a 
new sex if they develop the physical strength which alone will 
enable them to compete on equal terms. 

Take the profession of a doctor, which is the most coveted of all 
at this moment, and for which, save in India in the zenana, or at 
home for children and young girls, there is no felt want, and will 
-be no likely demand. What young woman could undertake this 
profession on the ordinary terms of a man’s apprenticeship ? 
How could she become the snubbed and inferior assistant of an 
old-established practitioner, disdainfully flinging her the least 
desirable and most irksome cases? How could she be the parish 
doctor of a rural district, riding six or eight miles across a moor 
at dead of night, or in the midst of a snowstorm, to visit an old 
farmer in a fit of drunken apoplexy, or a young wife frightened by 
spasms? Women who undertake the work of men must by neces- 
sity have only the soft places and bear only the lighter burdens. 
They must do what they can, it being useless to attempt what 
they cannot; and competition must therefore needs be defeat if 
made on equal terms, or favour and unfair apportionment if the 
weaker are to overcome the stronger. Whether men will submit 
to this, hard-pressed by competition among themselves as they 
already are, or whether they will close their ranks and demand 
that women shall find other work, not interfering with their own, 
is a question which the future has to decide. 

To some among us it seems that it would be wiser for women to 
create new industries for themselves—like the art-needlework and 
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china-painting of modern date, to go no farther—which do not cut 
into the old-established grooves of masculine activities, than to 
continue this humiliating struggle against nature itself, for the 
gratification of a yearning which seems to touch on disease, and to- 
prophesy dissolution. 

But most of all things the desire of women goes out to political 
power, and their favourite ambition is to secure their footing on 
the hustings and electioneering platforms. The platform life they 
have already adopted—with the loss of all that makes them charm- 
ing in proportion to their success. They have been long trying. 
to force open the flood-gates of political power, and to let the full 
tide of feminine influence rush through. And they have partially 
succeeded, and may soon, perhaps, wholly succeed. Among the 
eauses of the political confusion of the time must be counted the 
recognized agency of women. These last two elections have been. 
the first wherein women have been engaged as organized can- 
vassers—that is, wherein feminine solicitations and cajoleries have 
taken the place of masculine argument on the one side, and of the- 
old system of money bribes and gratuities on the other. Canvass- 
ing for others is but the step before voting, to be followed by 
canvassing for themselves. The franchise is the confessed aim of 
the women who have taken up politics as a trade, where they, too, 
should have their seat and say. And though not yet granted, it is 
perilously near. For even Conservatives, who generally oppose 
all Radical changes till forced to yield by popular sentiment, have: 
gone over betimes to the side of the innovators ; and of the Conser- 
vative members now in the House, more than half are claimed by 
the Woman Suffrage Society as friends and advocates—which is 
about the strangest bit of political thaumaturgy this generation 
has seen. 

I have never disguised my own deep abhorrence for this measure, 
nor blinked the almost certain mischief that it will work, if not in 
polities, yet in society, the home, and to women themselves. To 
me it is one of the most fatal mistakes men and women can make, 
and equally suicidal to the best interests of both. It can do no 
kind of good to Imperial politics, and it will do infinite harm 
to individuals. India, Ireland, the Colonies, will be governed 
neither better nor worse because unmarried women with property 
have each a vote. But the character and tendencies of the sex 
all round will be influenced to harm and loss. It will immensely 
increase that discontent with their natural functions and assigned 
offices, which, as has been said, is their most salient modern 
characteristic ; and it will be only a stepping-stone to further 
encroachments. It will make them more positive, dictatorial, 
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argumentative, than they are now; and will widen the area, while 
accentuating the causes, for dissension between them and men. 
It will increase that disastrous desire to ape men which is as @ 
canker in the women of to-day, and will make them less and less 
like the ideal which the world has agreed to respect and love. It 
will tend to make them pronounced, hard, bold—has anyone ever 
seen a platform woman blush ?—and by familiarizing them with 
public life, it will still more loosen the hold of the home and 
weaken the already weakened ties of domesticity. A woman who 
can address a meeting of electors as one of themselves—soon to be 
one of the candidates in her own person, if the logical faculty 
counts for prophecy—will not be very anxious about her children’s 
ailments, or her husband’s wishes (for the restriction of the vote, 
and its consequences, to unmarried women, is one of the flimsiest 
blinds ever flung across eyes willing to be hoodwinked) ; and the 
applause of a crowd will be more seductive to a female orator of 
average ability and ambition than the ‘‘ waxen touches,” which are 
fast becoming poetic property only, or the manly love which in 
more harmonious times made the highest happiness of the sex. 
It will weaken the sentiments, the affections, the specialized 
virtues which go with womanhood; and, by opening to women 
man’s career of public strife and passion, will breed in them also 
the hardness and selfishness inseparable from public life. 

It can never be too often repeated—publicity of life and action 
never has produced a race of virtuous and estimable women ; and 
there seem to us abundant mental, moral, and physical causes why 
it never can. What has been done elsewhere for passion and 
emotion the public life of politics will do for sentiment, modesty, 
and sweetness. There is an intellectual dévergondage as well as 
a moral, and indelicacy of character does not necessarily include 
unchastity of person. Women who are political economists rather 
than Ladies Bountiful, who are logicians rather than lovers, critics 
not sympathizers—women who abandon their own delightful 
domain of sensitive perception, generous belief, kindly action, 
unselfish devotion, for the strife of politics and the egotistic 
ambition of the platform, are women who give up the substance 
for the shadow; who fail their assigned virtues without putting 
on the virile majesty of men, and who lose the tender domination 
which goes with love, without gaining increased respect. 

One of the great arguments for the enfranchisement of women 
is that of the enfranchisement of labourers and servants. The 
vote-desiring woman feels it to be an intolerable hardship that her 
tenants and her coachman should have votes, while she, the land- 
lord and the mistress, has none—she, the educated lady, where 
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the others are uneducated boors. But, uneducated for responsible 
political functions as Hodge and John Thomas may be, we must 
not forget that they are units, for the most part influenced by 
others ; while women of property—just as uneducated and inapt 
in political matters—have the direct and wide-spreading influence 
which comes from wealth, position, and, above all, sex. Match 
the ignorance of Hodge against the passionate blindness of a 
female partizan. Will the knowledge of German and Italian, 
the ability to distinguish between a Botticelli and a Carlo Dolce, 
the preference of Wagner over Mozart, or of Beethoven over 
Chopin, help in the disentanglement of the Irish Question ?—the 
decision whether Russia is to be allowed peaceful expansion, or 
sternly repressed within bounds already held too wide for the 
safety of European freedom ?—the settlement of the exact line 
where the Canadian rights of fishing end and those of America 
begin ?—or enable these well-dressed, artistic, and accomplished 
ladies to pronounce authoritatively on the bale or blessing of free 
trade, and the causes of commercial depression? To let in 
women voters would not, it seems to me, help in the solution of 
any of the political problems on which the world is still divided ; 
and it would only tend to still further obscure men’s minds by 
the recognition and acceptance of the influence of sex. For, 
frankly, what is the political power of women but that of sex ? 
Does that power come from their clearness of judgment, their 
philosophic breadth of view, their previsional acumen, their wide 
reasoning faculty? or does it come from that subtle, strong, 
mysterious charm which women, as women, have over men ? 

In the late canvassing parties, among whom were girls of 
eighteen or so, was it political prescience and ability to decide 
between two contending principles which gave them influence ? 
or was it their youth, their beauty, their blandishments, their 
cajoleries—in a word, their sex? When the National Guards 
kept the ground against the insurgents, eye-witnesses saw and 
reported the suggestive efforts made by the women of the 
threatened party to deflect and morally corrupt these men. No 
coarse bribes of money nor of place were theirs; nor would these 
have done half that eyes and hands and lips were able to do— 
are able to do at all times—and have just now done in our late 
electioneering contests. Our new canvassers have used their 
natural weapons with tremendous effect of late; and English 
political earnestness has descended as many steps as women have 
won. 

Their very succcess shows the incapacity of women to judge 
of the issue of political movements. Undoubtedly the Dames of the 
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Primrose League have been the most able and the most influ- 
ential of the canvassers. But it was the Advanced Women of the 
Liberal Party who first set the ball rolling. They set on foot 
the Woman’s Suffrage agitation, and in this way released the 
activities of the Conservative women—infinitely the larger party 
in the kingdom. This the Liberal women neither foresaw nor 
wished—unless, indeed, they show that they possess even less and 
less political aptitude by working for the enfranchisement of a 
few unoppressed individuals, rather than for the establishment of 
principles vital to the general cause. Before the crusade preached 
by the Liberal women their Conservative sisters had been con- 
tent with a little sporadic advocacy, a little personal canvassing, as 
a wife for her husband, &c., with the drawing-room blandish- 
ments that come into the same category as placing concert or 
bazaar tickets for a charity. But, fired by the Advanced 
Women, wholesale in the destruction of old landmarks, reckless 
in the abandonment of old habits, and headlong upholders of a 
new fashion as women are, they flung themselves into the arena; 
and, as was prophesied years ago by those who could foresee 
results, swept the board and carried all their own way. As 
women, too—that grandest power of all—Conservatives are more 
attractive than Liberals. Liberals have the enthusiasm of in- 
surgents, the passionate fervour of iconoclasts certainly—and 
enthusiasm and passion are exciting—but Conservatives have the 
poetry, the beauty, the romance and the fitness which take men’s 
judgment along with their admiration. Also, as a rule, they have 
the advantages of higher birth and better breeding. Hence, their 
side gained immensely in the late elections ; for their real weapon, 
their sex, with all its charm and grace, is stronger with them than 
with the Liberals. So they knew; and so they utilized it. 

The Advanced Liberal women are terribly in earnest. So far 
as sincerity goes, they have all its power; and among them are 
spirits directly akin to the holiest martyrs and old-time saints. One 
of their most cherished beliefs is, that by the admission of women to 
the vote—with all that this must necessarily entail—politics will 
be moralized. There will be no longer corrupt voting, to start 
with ; and the chicanery of diplomacy, with the cruelty of war 
and free trade in drink, will be banished, like all other forms of 
vice, from the world. The times when the lion and the lamb shall 
lie down together and a little child shall lead them will be nothing 
to those, say these earnest enthusiasts, when women shall have the 
franchise and the iniquities of men shall be smothered because 
outvoted by the moralities of women. 

This time of supremacy, when the lives, the desires, the activi- 
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ties, the passions of men shall be regulated by women, is the 
darling dream caressed by them, as that of a compensating Future 
is caressed by those who have an unhappy Present. Every woman 
at heart a rake? No, not exactly; but every woman is at heart 
a tyrant, and the joy of forbidding is equal in her to that of 
commanding. If she had her own way, there should be no cakes 
and ale for those whose digestion was stronger than her own ; 
energies which she did not share should have no outlet; nor should 
desires foreign to her own have their gratification. I have known 
a@ woman boast that her husband had to put the sea between her 
and himself if he wished to smoke ; and another make a quarrel with 
hers because he bought two penny evening papers instead of one. 
Between the two extremes of the women of social position who are 
more shameless, more brazen, than the Phrynes and Messalinas of 
old, and those whose narrow allowances would take all the pith 
out of men, emasculate their minds and enfeeble their bodies, the 
future will see a bad time of it if the threatened supremacy of 
women is fulfilled. The old Egyptian régime, when the Priesthood 
was supreme and regulated the minutest affairs of social and poli 
tical life—when the women came next, and were as the captains 
under this generalship—and when the men came last, subject to 
the women and doubly subject to the Church—will be re-enacted 
in those times to come, when the political and intellectual sceptre 
shall have passed from men and be given to women—according 
to the endeavour of those of the Advanced Liberals who have 
abandoned common-sense and gone in for fads—who have abjured 
working possibilities and in their place advocate unworkable 
theorems. 

Another ground taken by the advocates for the suffrage is, that 
no class is considered, nor are its interests cared for, if unrepre- 
sented in Parliament. This may be quite true, and is, taking 
classes as classes, separated from each other by habits, interests, 
associations, education. What should a millionaire know of the 
wants or wrongs of a pauper? How can a city magnate judge for 
a cotter or a mill-hand? What does a country gentleman know of 
the merchant-service or the load-line? But this does not hold 
good with women. Women are not separated from men. They 
live with them on exactly the same social plane, and have abundant 
time and space to make their wants known. Mothers, sisters, 
wives, daughters—men have them in all relations; and ignorance 
of their desires is the last thing that can be said. Nor is the 
selfishness, the tyranny, with which hostile women credit men, 
exactly proved. For, granting that a man would wish to be the 
master of his own wife, he would scarcely care to see his daughter 
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brutalized by her husband; and, of the two, he would rather that 
his sister was happy than that she was the victim of a strange 
man, and miserable, as the inalienable condition of her sex for the 
advantage of his. But changes are not wrought in a day; and 
the unquestioned supremacy of men, dating from, and integral 
to, the rough old warrior times, had to wear itself out under the 
milder conditions of modern society—had to die in substance before 
it could be abrogated in law. Now almost everything has been 
done that the strictest justice demands. The Married Woman’s 
Property Bill and the Custody of Infants Bill have removed the 
most crying evils of which women had to complain; and the re- 
proach of legislative injustice and legislative neglect falls to the 
ground. One by one the smaller fibres and rootlets of tyranny 
still left in our laws are being pulled out and eradicated; and 
the unjust sovereignty of man over woman is one of them. 

The vote, then, so much desired and so passionately fought for, 
will do nothing towards removing evils already removed by the 
free will and gift of the legislators; while it will give women 
a direct influence over the affairs of men in which they can 
have no personal part. As the larger number, they will have the 
preponderating power at the elections, and men will thus be forced 
into the illogical position of having to undertake wars at the 
will of those who do not share in them; or of being forbidden to 
undertake them by those who, not sharing in them, do not 
choose that others shall. If, however, things came to that point, 
in all probability sentiment would be thrown to the winds, and 
common-sense would regain the day. For this desire for the 
vote is a mere sentiment among women, representing no solid 
advantage, and imperilling much present good; and with mis- 
chievous effects reaching far wider than the advocates of the 
measure either can or do foresee. Unmarried women with pro- 
perty and votes, with a recognized political status and accepted 
political influence, will not like to lose these snippets of the blue 
ribbon by marriage with the enemy—doubly an enemy, in that 
his name represents disfranchisement, and to be a wife is to cease 
to be a responsible and active citizen. We may take the re- 
striction, as at present formulated, to be a mere blind—the thin 
end of the wedge—the hair given to the devil—what we will of 
synonym with the carrying of the first and most important out- 
work. The vote given to the unmarried woman with property will 
naturally follow the property, which is now by law the wife’s 
and not the husband’s. Had the Married Women’s Property Bill 
not passed, the wife would not have had her present locus standi. 
As things are, it would be eminently illogical, and somewhat un- 
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just, to leave that property unrepresented because a woman had 
become a wife; and the blot would soon be wiped off the Statute 
Book. Then the lodger-suffrage would come up for discussion. 
In the present state of things, a really large and appreciable body 
of well-educated women are lodgers, as men are lodgers. A great 
many Offices are open to women, by which they live with comfort as 
lodgers, but are not able to be householders. As these are the ener- 
getic portion of the sex, the agitation will begin with them; and 
they will complain of the injustice of being unrepresented, till they 
will gain their cause, like their richer sisters before them. And 
with the lodger-franchise will come in a race of voters whom one 
can scarcely hold to be desirable as direct influences on Imperial 
politics. We have no class of men analogous to these women. 
They are not felons, and cannot be dealt with as criminals. But, 
surely we would not put the power of influencing the laws of 
England into these hands! If the Imperial politics of this grand 
old nation of ours—this nation once the most manly, the most 
reasonable, the most clean-handed of all in Europe—if her policy, 
home or foreign, is to be directly influenced in even an infinitesimal 
degree by the lodgers who haunt Regent Street and the Hay- 
market, we may say “‘ Ichabod” in sorrowful truth ; our glory will 
have departed for ever. As we have just decreed—led by the 
Liberal faddists—we will not hear of separation, registration, dis- 
tinctive rules of life, &c. for these women. As they are, so they 
must be, without any kind of check or segregation ; and when the 
wide net of the franchise sweeps the social sea it will enclose these 
among the number, and so complete the circle of folly and evil. 
Women voting for wars in which they bear no part ; for the applica- 
tion of money they do but little comparatively to earn, out-voting 
by their numbers the men on whom lie the actual burdens of civic 
life, and including among them that class which modern senti- 
mentality calls Soiled Doves, and blunt English prostitutes, will be 
a sight to make glad the hearts of our enemies and detractors— 
nations which will rejoice when the day of our supremacy is 
over, and the strong brave masculine life is finally destroyed for 
the “monstrous regimen ”’ of women to take its place. 

To part of my objections—the harm done to the character of 
women by their admission into public life, the loosening of the 
family tie, and the induction of unsuitable persons into unfit 
offices—is given the one vague answer: Nature will adjust. 
Nature, as we have it, has not adjusted, in our sense, when it 
makes the Hindoo man a first-rate nurse, and the Amazonian 
army a capital fighting power. Man has contrived to circumvent 
nature in more ways than one; and when he wants a thing he 
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knows how to abolish distinctions and destroy protests in ways 
which will occur to everyone who chooses to think. It is not 
exactly according to the self-preservative law of nature that 
married women, with husbands and little children to live for, 
should imperil their lives by riding to hounds, and run the risk 
of breaking their necks twice or thrice in the week, for the 
pleasure of jumping hedges and ditches in the hope of seeing a 
pack of hounds worry a fox. Nor is it quite according to the 
higher modesties of that second nature we call civilization and 
education, that they should study pathology and anatomy in 
company with men; nor draw from the nude together, boys and 
girls in a mixed multitude—nor do certain other things which yet 
the times allow. So that to unsex women by enactment does not 
seem quite so impossible as spinning ropes out of sea-sand—as the 
advocates of the vote would make out. We may put our feet into 
a hole and not be able to draw them out again; and we may 
walk boldly on to the quicksand with the result foreseen by our 
antagonistic advisers. 

Surely it is a pleasant, a natural, and in its degree a wholesome, 
thing for men to worship women ; but the cult is dangerous when 
carried to excess. A little of it humanizes society and softens 
the asperities of men; a great deal corrupts both. When women 
become supreme in power and influence, like the Parisian femme 
de commerce, or the Parisian grande dame, they are equally mis- 
chievous as regards the best virtues of society and men. In the 
former case they keep the shop and send away the children. And 
keeping the shop means keeping the man. Neither Jules nor Jack 
loves work per se; and if he can be kept like a gentleman in 
idleness, he prefers his leisure to labour. As Madame, on her side, 
prefers the quasi-publicity and excitement of life behind the counter 
to the claustral monotony of her own four walls, he indulges her 
desire, gives her her head, and profits by it. And one consequence 
of this transfer of functions is that, search the whole world 
round, a sharper, harder, less conscientious, less womanly woman 
than the French femme de commerce does not exist from the 
Equator to the Poles. Every particle of feminine softness, of 
sweetness, of sensibility, has been burned out of her in the great 
fire and flame of competition. She is as hard as stone, more 
grasping than a Jew, more subtle than a Greek. She and Nature 
have adjusted their original differences to a nicety; and she has 
preserved of her sex nothing but the bodily form and the personal 
allurements. 

In the latter, as the grande dame, with money to bestow and 
social consideration to confer, the hope of the young man with 
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good looks and ambition—good looks and an empty pocket—lies 
in her favour. To have one of these fine ladies for his—patroness— 
is equivalent to success; and his rise in the world, with a com- 
fortable subsistence during his years of impecuniosity, is a fore- 
gone conclusion. It is no shame to a Frenchman to be kept by 
a woman—wife or mistress. So much power and worship have 
been given to the sex, as a sex, that the subordination of a man 
comes in as the logical consequence; and no more humiliation is felt 
at this inversion of the réles than our young men feel now, when 
they lie back in the boat, lazily steering, while the girls row in the 
sun and blister their hands for their pleasure—or than is felt when 
the mistress drives the groom and the wife the husband, and the 
high-hung trap comes to grief as the result. The woman is the all- 
important person throughout France generally ; and her marriage 
portion is the essential element in a union which may or may not 
include love, but which must be founded on interest. It is partly 
this fact of the uncertainty of love, coupled with the indissolubility 
of marriage, that has made the French more liberal than strict 
in the matter of post-nuptial infidelities; but, more than either, 
it is the social standing of women which makes them able to break 
the laws at their will. The liberty they take for themselves they 
grant the men; and if they escape the bondage of matrimony and 
the pains of maternity by a wider cast into the open, they have 
-at least the fairness to allow what they practise. With English- 
women, on the contrary, the desire goes towards domination, and 
the secret hope of all those who are clamouring for the vote is 
supreme power. To see the time when the mother shall be the 
sole parent recognized by the law, when the line of moral freedom 
and the standard of emotional strength to which men shall be 
reduced will be that of the chaste and virtuous woman, when women 
shall frame the laws by which men shall be bridled and bitted, 
when their virtues shall be his, and his masculine exuberance shall 
be shorn of its excess—to see the time when politics shall be 
moralized, and the reign of righteousness shall be inaugurated by 
feminine supremacy and masculine submission—this is the prayer 
of more than one female Moses, honestly believing that she is 
leading Israel out of Egypt. 

Meanwhile, a few moral and political pagans remain faithful to 
the old gods. A few mean-spirited sisters still prefer the honour 
of the man to their own, and would rather shine by his light than 
stand out in the glare of individual glory. A few would rather 
be the wives and mothers of heroes and men of renown, than be 
themselves crowned in the Capitol, and would rather love and be 
loved than rule and be feared. These are the women who find it 
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pleasanter to honour than to humiliate the sex they like to feel is 
the stronger, the nobler, and the more enlightened. But then 
they are pagans ; and the new school repudiates them as traitors 
to the cause of freedom and virtue, though they may be faithful 
Liberals and honest women. 


E. Lynn Linton. 


BIMETALLISM: THE FIXED RATIO EXAMINED. 


THE increasing weight which attaches to the theory that the 
generally prevailing depression of trade and productive industry 
is owing to a scarcity of metallic money, makes it worth while to 
examine the grounds of a scheme for increasing its volume by the 
re-employment of silver as full value coin in those currencies from 
which that metal has recently been discarded. This scheme has 
been before the public for a long time, and is known as bimetallism 
on the principle of the fixed ratio. 

We will avoid dwelling on arguments hitherto used to prove 
that in practice the application of that system to a mixed currency 
of gold and silver, circulating in quantities unrestricted by law, 
must sooner or later break down, and confine this paper to a brief 
consideration, from a point of view somewhat different to that 
usually taken, of the economical soundness of the principle, and 
the historical argument in reliance upon which its supporters pre- 
dict that under its operation silver money can be made to circulate 
with gold at an invariable rate of exchange. 

There appears not to be a complete agreement among the econo- 
mists who advocate this system; some, perhaps, do not go so far 
as others in the extent of their faith, but in general terms they 
may be stated to be of opinion that the results of the French 
system of bimetallism, which was in use throughout the Latin 
Union until about 1876, are conclusive proof of the power of law 
to create and sustain a fixation of value. France, it is asserted,* 
by means of her bimetallic monetary law, kept gold and silver 
money at a relative value of 1:15} for seventy years, in spite of 
variations in the proportionate production of the precious metals 
and other possible causes affecting their relative value. This is 
the historic round of the doctrine. 

A fundamental article of the creed is that which has just been 
stated, that law is effective to fix a ratio of value between gold and 
silver money; while some only go so far as to argue that if that 
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which has happened before occurs again, and gold, say, disappears 
from a currency worked on the principle of the fixed ratio, this 
eventuality would be of no importance, as the silver coin remaining 
in circulation would still exchange with gold when any might be 
forthcoming, on the terms of the fixed ratio; the inference from 
this argument being that prices would not be affected or confusion 
be introduced into commerce by the substitution of silver for gold, 
because coins of the two metals would always and everywhere 
stand to one another in the relation expressed by the formula of 
the fixed ratio. 

Some professors of the principle believe that the proportion in 
which gold and silver jointly adopted as money shall exchange 
with one another being fixed by law, or by agreement among 
nations having the force of law, a double currency so constituted 
will serve as a standard of value and as an equivalent for use in 
exchanging commodities. This argument presumes that neither 
kind of coin would ever be undervalued on the terms of the fixed 
ratio, and consequently disappear from circulation. 

Some, and those not the least eminent of the school, contend 
that the value of gold and silver money in one another is not 
regulated by the relative cost of their production or by the law of 
supply and demand as ordinarily understood among economists, 
but by a specific “monetary law” * which supersedes these regu- 
lating influences. The State,t they say it is which creates the 
demand for money, and which therefore can fix the price of one 
kind of money in the other. These seem to be the economical 
theories by virtue of which bimetallism on the principle of the 
fixed ratio has obtained so many supporters. 

Let us examine the foundation of these opinions. 

Quoted from one of M. Michel Chevalier’s essays, the following 
is a description of the French monetary system. Gaudin, who 
was Minister of Finances to the French Directory in 1808, thus 
describes his own plan in his first report to the two consuls, con- 
taining the projet de loi for the contemplated reformation in the 
currency which has since been in use in France. 

“ Art. 1—L’argent sera la base des monnaies de la Republique 
Francaise .-. . Art. 8.—La piéce de 1 franc sera invariablement 
du poids de 5 grammes . . . Art. 6.—La proportion de l’or avec 
Vargent sera de 1 4 1534. Un kilogramme d’or vaudra donc 15 kilo- 
grammes d’argent. Si des circonstances impérieuses forcent a 
changer cette proportion, les piéces de monnaies d’or seulement 
seront refondues.” 

From this account of his own project, two things are clear: 
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first, that Gaudin did not intend that gold and silver in a fixed 
proportion jointly adopted as money, should become a measure of 
value, but that silver alone should hold that office, and this in- 
ference is confirmed by a second of these reports on the reforma- 
tion of the currency, in which Berenger, the reporter, stated that 
the object of the reform was to place an insurmountable obstacle 
in the way of the successive diminutions in the weight of metal in 
either kind of money up to that time issued from the Mints (result- 
ing from futile attempts to adjust the relative weights of the gold 
and silver coins of France to the fluctuations in their relative in- 
trinsic values), by the establishment of a monetary unit declared 
by law to be invariable, as a standard. Secondly, that Gaudin, 
and those who set the French system at work, had no idea of fix- 
ing the value of the French gold and silver money in one another 
by law, but that, on the contrary, they contemplated the possibi- 
lity of those ‘‘imperious circumstances” coming into existence 
(which have since occurred), which would make it necessary to re- 
coin and re-issue all the gold money of France in conformity 
with any new relation of value which might arise between gold and 
silver bullion at the market. It was not the “law” which was to 
fix the ratio of value, but the natural or intrinsic ratio of value 
which was to fix the legal rate of exchange between gold and silver 
money. The French system, therefore, so far from providing any 
sure historical ground for the belief of the fixed rationists in the 
power of law to fix the value between gold and silver money, 
repudiates any pretension to do so. The bimetallism of the fixed 
ratio of 1880-86 differs, therefore, essentially in principle from 
the bimetallic system of France, which was devised in 1803. 

How far also is it true that the French bimetallic system kept 
the value of gold to silver at 1: 154 for seventy years, in spite of 
the productions of either metal being, at different times during 
that period, excessive and disproportionate to one another? What 
evidence is there that it was the French law, and not some other 
cause, which sustained that ratio of value between the two metals ? 
That ratio was often approximately, sometimes actually, the in- 
trinsic ratio prevailing between the two metals, and it was the 
French legal ratio of exchange for gold and silver money. But 
post hoc is not always propter hoc. The evidence seems to be all 
the other way. 

In 1803, by the French law, 1 kilogramme of gold was deemed 
to be equal to 154 kilogrammes of silver. The silver kilogramme 
was coined into 200 francs. 

Gaudin, foreseeing that gold would not stay at this proportion, 
and making silver the standard, assumed that when the standard 
altered the gold money of France would be recoined. 
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In 1807, the ratio of 1:15} became 1: 16°22, then to 1: 16°19, 
then 1:16, at which point it stood tolerably steady up to 1812; but 
in consequence of gold becoming undervalued, in terms of the legal 
rate of exchange, it disappeared from circulation in France, and 
was only procurable by purchase as merchandise. In 1825 gold 
began to fall against silver, and continued to do so until 1848, in 
which year, owing to the increased productiveness of the Russian 
gold mines, the natural ratio became nearly 1:15}, as it had 
been forty years before. But in 1848 the Californian gold mines 
began to yield, and in 1857 the Australian also, and gold became, 
in 1864, as silver had been before, the principal money of France. 
The Californian silver mines shortly after began to turn out great 
quantities of silver, and, simultaneously with their largest yield, came 
the demonetization of silver by Germany, to be followed shortly by 
France and the United States curtailing their silver coinage. 

These movements of the money of France are attributable to 
causes external to her currency, and show that the French law 
did not fix the value of one kind of her money in the other. If 
the law had possessed the power to do this, the necessity at one 
time for gold, and another time for silver, to disappear and place 
itself out of reach of the law would never have arisen; whatever 
the quantity of gold or of silver there might have been in France, 
the law (on the hypothesis of the fixed rationists) would have 
availed to sustain the proportionate value of 1:15}. It was be- 
cause the law was unable to do this, that the owners of the 
undervalued coin withdrew a large part of it from circulation, 
until, in the process of time, the remainder acquired a scarcity 
value, and rose to a point which restored its value in the over- 
valued coin to conformity with that fixed by law for the exchange, 
or, in other words, the gold and silver in use in those currencies 
which were amenable to the French monetary law assumed that 
proportionate value to one another which would be properly ex- 
pressed by the formula of the fixed ratio. 

In this case the coin in use in France may have much increased 
in quantity, and the weight of either mass of coin compared with 
that of the other may have been very different to that at which it 
stood in 1803, and, nevertheless, the two kinds of money may have 
held to one another the value of 1 : 15}. 

Now what was the principle at work from 1803 to 1876, which 
gave its efficiency to the fixed ratio of exchange for the gold and 
silver money of France, but the principle of the “ Intrinsic 
Ratio” ? It was because that principle was always at work that 
the coin of one kind which valued 1: 154 became redundant, dis- 
appeared, and went to foreign countries, where its intrinsic value 
gave it its full effect in commerce, or was held by its owners until 
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a turn of the wheel of fortune restored it to its full intrinsic value 
in the French currency and at the fixed ratio. 

We, therefore, venture to maintain that while the law of France 
fixed a ratio of exchange for the gold and silver of its domestic cur- 
rency, it never did fix and never pretended to fix a ratio of value 
as between gold and silver metal even in France ; much less, as is 
now asserted, did that law fix for seventy years the exchange value 
of gold and silver in foreign countries lying beyond the scope of 
the French currency system. 

It is a fair inference from the course which the advisers of the 
French Directory took in 1803, that they acted under the firm 
conviction that it was the Intrinsic Ratio, and no fixed legal 
ratio, which would give its real value to French money, although 
the rate of exchange between them might be fixed by law. 
Gaudin saw that in the course of ages the natural order of things, 
the proportionate productions of either metal, and the demand 
existing for either for use in commerce, had brought a kilogramme 
of gold to the value of 154 kilogrammes of silver. This valuation 
prevailed whenever the interchange of gold and silver was free 
and unrestricted. He probably argued somewhat thus: “If in 
our currency we allow gold and silver to be used with similar 
freedom, the same ratio of value will be maintained within the 
currency as exists outside it, and for the same reasons. Let us 
then do this; let all Frenchmen use as much gold and silver as 
they may require as coin, and (extraordinary and unexpected con- 
tingencies apart), our coins will exchange in future at the same 
valuation as the metals they are made of have hitherto exchanged 
outside our currency. That valuation would give us a kilogramme 
of gold as worth 15} kilogrammes of silver. We will coin either 
metal at that proportion to one another, and, to provide a standard 
by which any variation from this proportion may be measured, we 
will cut up the kilogramme of silver into 200 pieces of a franc 
each, and when gold assumes, in the course of time, a new and 
materially different relation of value from that which it now holds 
to silver, we will recoin our gold currency to bring it into con- 
formity therewith.” 

This was sound sense, a reasonable expectation, and good poli- 
tical economy ; and as the circonstances impericuses which Gaudin 
foresaw might any day occur, did not occur for seventy years, the 
history of the French currency during that period of time has 
proved the wisdom of his counsels. How different are those coun- 
sels, their motive and their object, from the counsels of those who 
profess to follow his guidance at this day! So much for the his- 
torical ground of the belief in the power of law to fix the value of 
gold and silver money in one another. 
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Next comes the question of the new ‘‘ monetary law* totally 
different from the ordinary law of supply and demand.” It is 
stated to consist in this, that if the leading Governments of the 
world refuse to accept gold or silver as money, the rejected metal 
must fall in value against the other; that this effect is not the 
result of the ordinary law of supply and demand, but it is the 
result of human law; and, the argument proceeds—it follows that 
if human law agrees to receive gold and silver money at a fixed 
ratio, they must hold that ratio to one another. The arguments 
for the existence of this “‘ monetary law” may, perhaps, be found 
stated in Mons. de Laveleye’s book on International Bimetallism 
(London, 1881), with as much clearness as anywhere else. He 
objects to the axiom that ‘‘all money is merchandise,” citing the 
case that bank-notes made legal tender have no intrinsic value, 
and are, therefore, not merchandise, while he overlooks the cir- 
-‘cumstance that, in a properly-constituted paper currency, a bank- 
note is a promise to pay money, and is only valid so far as the 
promise is credited. It still remains to be shown that money is 
not merchandise. He goes on to say that an irredeemable bank- 
note is worth precisely as much as a Louis d'or if it enables its 
holder to buy the same commodities which he could purchase with 
that piece of money. In the latter case the piece of paper may be, 
in popular language, described as money because it serves as a 
medium of exchange and prevents the necessity of resort to barter ; 
‘but for the purposes of this discussion, which concerns only the 
question of the power of law to fix the relative value of gold 
and silver money in one another, no argument either way can be 
drawn from the greater or less efficiency of a forced and artificially 
valued paper currency when used as a means of exchanging goods, 
except one, which is this: if gold money is in circulation, and irre- 
-deemable bank-notes for Louis d’or are put into circulation at the 
same time, the gold money rapidly disappears, and this result 
arises from the fact that money is merchandise, which its ownerg 
have obtained in the same manner as they have obtained their 
watches, horses, or carriages, by giving an equivalent value in some 
other commodity for it. When the owners of gold find that the 
law forces them to exchange their gold for paper, which is not mer- 
chandise, they remove the former beyond the reach of the law. 
The irredeemable bank-note argument, if pushed to its natural 
conclusion, proves the contrary of the contention which it is cited 
to support. The condition of the currency of the Austrian Empire 
-at the present day is a proof of this. 


* International Monetary Association Proceedings. 1883. No. 5, p. 10. 
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Mons. de Laveleye goes on to say (p. 12) that the purchasing 
power of money, its “‘ dominium,” depends not on its “‘ substantia,” 
its intrinsic quality as a metal, but upon its quantity. There is a 
germ of truth in this statement ; nevertheless, the intrinsic qualities 
of one metal make it more useful as money than another—make 
gold more useful than copper, for instance ; these qualities do not 
constitute, but contribute to its purchasing power. The purchasing 
power of a pound of precious metal depends, in the long run, on 
what it cost itself when purchased. The purchasing power of gold 
does not depend on its quantity, irrespective of the quality above 
described, derived from the conditions under which it was first pro-. 
duced. If quantity, irrespective of quality, gave its purchasing 
power to money, then an ounce of copper would purchase anything 
which an ounce of gold might buy. There must be some reason. 
why this is not the case, and the reason is that, though quantity: 
is an element of value, the quality of money is the condition which 
determines the quantity which, in any given case, is the equivalent 
in value of any given quantity of any other commodity; and that 
quality, let the matter be searched as deep as can be, will prove, in 
the long run, to depend on the cost of its production. In this 
respect the precious metals and all other merchandise are on the 
same footing. 

Next, Aristotle is appealed to, to prove that ‘‘ money has its 
value only by law, and not by nature, for a change of agreement 
among those using it can depreciate it entirely,” &c. These words 
are very true, and, so far from refuting, they establish the sound- 
ness of the theory that “‘all money is merchandise’”’; for what 
commodity is there in use among mankind which, by agreement 
among those using it, cannot be depreciated entirely? It is 
disuse, or cessation of demand, which destroys the value of any 
merchandise, and this result comes from the operation of the law 
of supply and demand ; the demand ceasing, the supply becomes 
valueless, and the cost of production is thrown away and brings no. 
return by way of profit. All that the “‘ agreement to cease using” 
anything, whether gold or butcher’s meat, does, is to give a par- 
ticular direction to the working of the law of supply and demand ; 
it does not supersede that law by any other law. No new or 
specific “‘ monetary law ” comes into existence totally different from 
the ordinary law of supply and demand, to regulate the value of 
gold money in commodities, or of gold and silver money in one 
another. The best proof of this is that the partial disuse of silver 
metal in its most useful application to human wants has brought 
demand below supply, and reduced its value proportionately. Not 
a shred of evidence can be drawn from this circumstance to prove 
that gold and silver find their relative value in any other conditions 
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than those which regulate the relative value of other kinds of 
merchandise. 

Mons. de Laveleye writes thus on the regulation of the value 
of money by action of the State :— 

The value of money-metals is controlled by the continued and‘obligatory absorption 
of them at the Mints at the rate fixed by the law. . . . The State creates the greater 
part of the value both of gold and silver, for it creates a sure market for them. When 
the coinage is free, when the Mints of France deliver 200 francs for every kilogramme 
of standard silver, and 3,100 francs for every kilogramme of gold, these metals will not 
sell for less. Here, therefore, is a market always open at the legal rate, and this is not 
true of any other merchandise, . . . Now, the demand which rules the market of the 
precious metals is that which acts at the Mint; as the Minister Gaudin said, in the year 
XI. (1803), the market value of the precious metals is the Mint price. The State, 
therefore, which creates the demand can fix the price. . . . The State which fixes the 
price of the tobacco, of which the “ Regie” is the only buyer, can, a fortiort, determine 
at what rates the precious metals shall be admitted at the Mint, and what proportion 
shall be maintained between silver and gold. . . . The variations in the relative value 
of the two metals of which history tells us, have been the result of legislation, and not of 
the more or less abundant production of the mines of silver or of gold. The French 
legislator of 1803, in fixing the ratio of equivalence between the two metals at 1 to 154, 
was merely acting in conformity with historical precedents ...he was not violating 
economic laws (pp. 15-18). 

The conclusion to be drawn from these extracts is that Mons. de 
Laveleye is of opinion that the French system of bimettalism sus- 
tained, if it did not create, a ratio of value between not only the 
gold and silver money of France, but between the two precious 
metals wherever the inhabitants of the European world, whether 
in Europe, Asia, or America, dealt in them, of 1:153. This is the 
formula of the belief of the fixed rationists, which, stated in different 
ways, is to be found up and down their whole literature ; and Mons. 
de Laveleye is one of the principal advocates of that system of 
bimetallism. 

Let us examine into the facts. To speak accurately, it was the 
people, not the Government (which I understand the word “ State”’ 
to imply) who, requiring the precious metals for money, coined as 
much as they might require for exchanging their commodities. 
This created the market. What the Government—the State—did, 
was to coin the gold and silver bullion belonging to its subjects 
into coin on a given scale. A kilogramme of gold coined into 155 
gold pieces, and a kilogramme of silver coined into 200 silver pieces, 
were a kilogramme of gold and silver still: their substance was 
the same, their form only was changed. No value was conferred 
on the coins which they did not already possess as bullion (consi- 
derations of alliage and legal tender apart); nothing was fixed or 
affirmed in respect of this money which the natural order of the 
commerce in the precious metals had not already fixed and affirmed. 
The price of a kilogramme of gold was 155 gold pieces, and of a 
kilogramme of silver 200 silver pieces, because the gold and silver 
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bullion and the gold and silver coins were (making allowances for 
the operation of conversion) one and the same thing. As a popular 
and easy way of describing this result, a kilogramme of gold was 
said to be priced at 3,100 francs, and of silver at 200 francs. That 
is all. By what ratiocinative process a man can persuade himself 
that the French Mint fixed the value of gold and silver at those 
figures, I confess myself unable to understand. It is also impos- 
sible to extract from these circumstances any evidence that the 
French legislature of 1803 did, or intended to, fix any value in 
exchange between gold and silver by this coinage operation. 

The opinion of Gaudin on this point is described as being ex- 
pressed with much clearness in several passages in his papers on 
the reform of the currency; so far from intending that a fixation 
of value should arise from the proportions in which gold and silver 
metal were:coined into money, he intended, and said, that from 
time to time, as the relation between the two precious metals might 
alter in commerce, the gold money should be recoined, in order to 
bring the weight of each coin into harmony with the altered rela- 
tion of value between gold and silver metal at the market. The 
law of the year XI. only fixed the rate of exchange for silver francs 
and pieces in gold of twenty francs. Gaudin did not seek to fix 
their value in one another, he only hoped to keep the latter in 
correspondence with the former by allowing unlimited freedom in 
the coinage and circulation of either kind of money. When did 
this idea that the French bimetallism fixed the value of gold and 
silver money in one another, not only in France,* but in England 
and in India and all over the world for seventy years, first occur 
to the believers in the fixed ratio? Was not the year of its birth 
subsequent to 1870? This date would be worth the trouble of 
ascertaining and recording in the archives of science. 

Price being in popular parlance (but not necessarily so in tech- 
nical use) generally synonymous with value ; the fixation of price 
for the coins of each metal in itself by the weight of metal used 
in making them, has created a confusion of idea in which value 
and price have eluded discrimination. The value of a kilogramme 
of gold, or of silver, was and is determined by what it will buy in 
merchandise ; and so long as a kilogramme of gold could buy fifteen 
and a half times as much of the same merchandise as a kilogramme 
of silver could buy, then one kilogramme of gold continued to be 
the equivalent of fifteen and a half kilogrammes of silver. When 
in the course of the commerce of the precious metals this ceased to 
be the case, and the kilogramme of gold bought more goods than 
fifteen and a half kilogrammes of silver could purchase of the same 
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kind, the value of gold was said to have risen against silver, and 
because it had risen against goods in the silver valuation, it became 
when rated at 1: 153 undervalued, and the owners of the metal 
withdrew it from circulation, since, if they parted with it at less 
than its value they could not reasonably hope to recover their loss. 

These being the facts of the case, it is clear that no fixation of 
value between gold and silver metal was ever secured under the 
operation of the French currency law of 1803, and that the so- 
called fixation of value between the gold and silver money of France 
was a fixation of the exchange rate. In obedience to the natural 
action of commerce, the undervalued metal left the market created 
for it by the French currency system in large quantities, while 
the remainder, from the enhanced value which its scarcity gave 
it, assumed a relation of value to the other kind of money corre- 
sponding with the proportion in which they were rated by law to 
pass into one another. 

The illustration of his argument which the author draws from 
the tobacco monopoly is not very happy. If the State, under the 
French system, were to have rigidly excluded the people from 
the use of any money but that which it might supply them with, 
as it supplied them with tobacco, it would, of course, have regu- 
lated the value of French money, both in respect of commodities 
and in respect of one kind of money in the other. This is what the 
Japanese succeeded in doing, both before their islands were dis- 
covered by the early navigators, and after they had closed their 
ports to European commerce. ‘They fixed the ratio of their gold 
and silver money at one time at 1:3, and another time at 1:6; 
and the value in the islands corresponded to the rate of exchange. 
But nothing of this kind was done in France; on the contrary, 
the supplies of metal for the fabrication of money open to the 
French people were unlimited, and their freedom of coinage un- 
restricted. The relation which the “‘ Regie” held to the tobacco 
trade, and that which the State held to the trade in the precious 
metals which was maintained by French commerce, were the 
exact opposite of one another; and it follows that because, under 
the conditions existing in each case, the ‘‘ Regie” could fix the 
value of tobacco in France, the Government could not, e converso, 
fix the value of French money in commodities, or of one kind of: 
money in the other. 

On the economic view of the question there is but one additional 
point which need now be noticed, and that is the appeal to 
experience.* 

During seventy years the French system worked with tolerable 
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smoothness, while during the same period the abundance of gold’ 
and silver produced from the mines of Australia and California 
was very great. As the ratio of value between gold and silver 
money was nevertheless sustained at 1:154, without excessive 
variations, it is asserted that it was the power of the French 
law which maintained that equation of value between gold and 
silver, and nothing else. One writer, in the course of a review of 
the situation, written with much ability and great knowledge of 
the subject, says that, although a rise of prices of short duration 
occurred in consequence of these additions to the World’s store 
of precious metals, there had been, up to 1880, a marked reac- 
tion in prices, which had receded very nearly to the level at which 
they stood in 1850; that, notwithstanding the vast additions 
to the stock of the two metals, and their continued great (although 
then diminishing) production, they had already nearly regained 
their former value.* This result the writer describes as ‘“‘ unex- 
pected, not to say extraordinary,’ and he goes on to say that 
during the same period there had taken place an “ unparalleled 
development ” of the; general resources of the ‘‘ human race, and 
unprecedented material improvements.” That so expert an 
economist and so acute a reasoner should have failed to see 
that the extraordinary expansion which the commerce of the 
European world experienced, and the corresponding industrial 
activity which it excited during the period in question, fully 
accounts for the phenomenon which he regards as unexpected and 
extraordinary, is certainly strange. 

The people of the West of Europe, especially those of England, 
who had superior facilities for appropriating the gold of Australia, 
found employment for it in the extension of their railway system 
and the substitution of steam-ships chiefly built of iron for wooden 
sailing vessels in their mercantile marine. At the same time 
America was adding to her population with unprecedented rapidity, 
and every kind of industry, especially those which contribute to 
the improvement of communications, found new and profitable 
fields for its exercise. Incidentally, whole classes among civilized 
nations grew rapidly richer and required increased quantities of 
gold and silver for purposes of luxury and ostentation. As fast 
as the material of money was unearthed it was employed, either in 
effecting exchanges of commodities increasing yearly in an almost in- 
calculable progression, or in storing profits already realised in many 
ways which are unproductive of fresh wealth. The words quoted 
above exactly describe the natural and ordinary result of dis- 
coveries in great abundance of the precious metals and of their 
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simultaneous absorption in an “unparalleled development of 
human resources and material improvements.” 

Another writer, discussing the same part of the question with 
the same prepossession, remarks that a prodigious demand for 
silver to go to the East during the cotton famine had no effect at 
all on the ratio fixed by the French bimetallic law. Exactly so. It 
was because this silver found a field of employment in India, and 
did not go to France, that the French ratio remained unaffected 
by it. If then, as since 1870, the enormous quantities of silver: 
excavated from American mines had found no field for use in the 
activity of human industry, and had, besides, been increased by 
the ejection of silver money from the currencies of many nations, 
the silver question would have begun to trouble the world between 
1850 and 1860, instead of subsequently to 1870. 

What happened was—simply stated—this. Fifteen and a half 
kilogrammes of silver continued (some temporary perturbations of 
value apart), to buy the same quantity of commodities after 1850 
as they had bought before ; and a kilogramme of gold to buy 15} 
times as much of the same commodities as could be bought for 
that weight of silver ; and therefore the equation of value existing 
between 1 kilogramme of gold and 153 kilogrammes of silver was 
maintained, since things which are equal to the same thing are 
equal to one another; and the maintenance of this equation of 
value between the precious metals and commodities the subject of 
human industry, which was the cause of the sustentation of the 
previously existing equation of value between the precious metals, 
was secured by the circumstance that the additions made to the 
world’s store of treasure were not, in the long run, in excess of the 
increased use to which mankind could put them. 

When the ordinary and well-recognized conditions under which 
the commerce in commodities and the commerce in the precious 
metals alike are carried on, prove sufficient to account for the 
maintenance of the ratio of value between gold and silver at about 
1 : 153 for seventy years, why should resort be had for an explana- 
tion to the violent hypothesis that the French law for exchanging 
gold and silver money in France fixed that valuation all the world 
over, knowing, as we well do, that the history of the currencies of 
nations does not furnish a single instance in which the rulers of 
any country succeeded, for more than a brief period of time, in 
forcing on their subjects by law a fixation of value between gold 
and silver when coined in unlimited quantities, which was at 
variance with the natural and true ratio of value between the two. 
metals at the market. It was the law of the “intrinsic ratio” 
working freely throughout the world which maintained the equili- 
brium of value described as 1: 154, and not the French law fixing 
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the proportion in which gold and silver money should be coined 
and pass in one another. 

The historical and the economic basis of the theory that law, 
and not the free course of commerce, fixes the value of gold and 
silver in one another, are, I consider, equally unreal and void of 
foundation, alike in fact and in science. 

I have stated with emphasis the distinction between a rate of 
exchange fixed by law, and a ratio of value fixed by law, because 
the distinction is very real, and because one cannot read much in 
the literature of bimetallism without drawing the conclusion that 
if this distinction were more clearly realised, and more often 
remembered than is the case, the belief which some fixed rationists 
so confidently assert in their theory, that law governs the value of 


gold and silver in one another, could not but undergo a consider- 
able abatement. 


Let us now examine some of the difficulties which beset the 
application of a bimetallic system to a currency of gold and silver 
circulating in unlinrited qualities, under which the exchange rate 
‘of the two kinds of coin is fixed by law. 

Those who designed the French monetary system in 1803, con- 
templated maintaining the ratio of 1:154 by securing for the 
current gold and silver money of France the same freedom of 
exchange into one another that the precious metals possessed as 
bullion at the market. If no violent disturbance of the relative 
value of the latter occurred, they hoped that none would occur 
in that of the former. It was expected that the coined money 
would be just as sensitive, and no more, to alternations of value 
resulting from the action of commerce as gold and silver bullion 
might prove to be. 

We hold that this expectation was reasonable; that it turned 
out to be true; and that the alternating stability and instability of 
the value of gold and silver money in one another, during the 
seventy years that the French bimetallic system lasted, was due 
to natural causes; and that the monetary law was only a con- 
tributing cause, and one of small influence, on the maintenance 
-of the ratio of value at 1: 153. 

The bimetallists of the present day expect that if all the 
principal nations of the civilized world agree to give one and the 
same price in silver for gold, and at the same time admit both 
metals to unlimited coinage and circulation as money, the cur- 
rencies so constituted will act on the demand for silver in a 
peculiar manner, and fix its value in gold at the price that those 
nations may decide to give. The result, we venture to think, will 
be to subject the silver coin so circulated to all the alternations 
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in value against gold which prevail at the bullion market, and that,. 
the original conditions of the French system being revived, and 
the same causes being set to work, the same effects will follow. 
The “ fixed rationists” are striving to reconcile two irreconcilable. 
conditions: (1) to create a demand for silver by coining and circu- 
lating it as money along with gold, and in unlimited quantities, 
thereby making the value of the one money in the other amen- 
able to all the fluctuations of value which other commodities. 
similarly situated experience; and (2) at the same time to fix the 
value of the one in the other at a ratio of exchange determined 
by agreement and enforced by law. 

The only case in which such a plan could succeed would be 
that in which the silver money in use among all the nations of 
the world, civilized and uncivilized alike, became subject to the 
influence of the monetary law thus established by convention ; 
then the remainder of the silver in use as money in the world 
would be too small in amount to support any rival or conflicting 
system, or to defeat the object of the Convention. But (as I 
shall endeavour to show) the expectation that the currency system 
thus set up in Western Europe and the United States of America 
would have so wide a range as to control the value of all the silver 
money in the world when exchanged with gold, is illusory. The 
influence of such a monetary law might extend gradually, with the 
process of time, to all parts of the world; and, after much con- 
flict of rates, in which its own ratio might succumb, it is possible 
that it would successfully assert its ascendency. But meantime 
any currency so constituted would be liable to all the incidents 
and vicissitudes of the French system established in 1803, among 
which must be reckoned the risk of such another collapse as 
occurred between 1873 and 1879, if the occasion which caused it 
were at any time to recur. 

Let it be assumed that the scheme is set to work. The first 
step which it will be necessary to take will be to settle the pro- 
portionate weight of either kind of money; or, in other words, 
to fix the ratio of exchange at which one is to pass into the other. 
The ratio most in favour is that which was fixed by the French 
monetary law of 1803 of 1:153, because the silver money of 
Western Europe and of the United States is coined at a standard 
of weight approximating to that proportion. If 154 ozs. of silver 
money could be made to exchange for 1 oz. of gold money, it 
might be possible to work the system without any recoinage of 
existing silver currencies, because the full-value silver money of 
some of the associated nations, as well as their token money, has 
been hitherto in circulation with their gold money at nearly that 
proportion. But if, on the contrary, any other formula than that 
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of 1:15} were fixed upon as expressing the actual relative value of 
gold and silver money, it would be necessary to recoin all the 
full-value silver money which would be affected by the new mone- 
tary law at the new standard of weight. This gigantic operation 
would choke all the mints of the civilized world for many years 
to come ; and it is difficult to understand by what means silver 
money could be circulated at the ratio thus newly fixed until the 
recoinage were completed. 

It may be assumed that the ratio selected would be that which 
might be expected to subsist as the true and intrinsic ratio of 
value for gold and silver money in one another at the time of fixa- 
tion, for it is evident that, were any other ratio chosen, the diffi- 
culty of working the scheme would be enormously increased. But 
how can this ratio be ascertained? It would not be the ratio now 
found to rule the Exchange—say of 1:19 or 1:20—for that 
ratio expresses the depreciated value of silver in an overstocked 
market, and on its re-employment, as the metal came more and 
more into use for the fabrication of money, the values of the two 
metals would daily draw nearer to oneanother. The fixation of any 
ratio must immediately give existence to another ratio, and so on, as 
the demand encroached on the supply of silver bullion. 

It may be asserted that, if all the discarded silver of the world 
is used again as money, the ratio of value formerly obtaining be- 
tween gold and silver money of 1: 154 will be re-established, but 
this expectation takes no account of the abundant supplies of silver 
which the American mines have yielded during the last fifteen 
years, which are in excess of the stock of unused money. So long 
as any portion of this uncoined silver bullion, which may be 
assumed to be in excess of the metal required for the currencies 
which are to be fabricated anew, may be saleable in any part of 
the world lying beyond the scope of the bimetallic system, its 
presence in the bullion market would daily act on the intrinsic 
value of gold and silver in one another, and set up fluctuations in 
the exchange rate for gold and silver money which the Convention 
may have fixed upon for use throughout the currencies subject to 
its monetary laws. 

Clearly, some intermediate stage must be found at which it will 
be possible to ascertain what the ratio of value between gold and 
silver money will in future be, when silver again takes its proper 
place in the currencies of those nations which have partially 
rejected it. 

The advocates of the “ fixed ratio” believe that, when it is once 
determined by agreement among the principal nations of the Euro- 
pean world, that gold and silver money shall pass into one another 
-at a particular valuation, no person will sell either metal for the 
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other at any price but that fixed upon by the Convention. They 
argue that, were the price to vary in different places, the anomaly 
of two prices prevailing for the same article in the same market 
would arise, which is not possible. In other words, they believe 
that the conventional price of gold in silver, and vice versé, which 
would rule in Western Europe and North America, would govern 
the value of the two metals in one another all over the world. It 
is, however, very questionable whether this belief rests on any 
sound foundation ; whether the circumstances of the case are not 
such as to prevent this bimetallic scheme being so universal in its 
range as its advocates expect that it will be; and whether the 
monetary law of the Convention will succeed in coercing the rela- 
tive value of the precious metals which may prevail in foreign 
parts into agreement with that valuation which it prescribes for 
domestic use ; whether nations which are no parties to the Con- 
vention will find themselves compelled, by the force of circum- 
stances, to respect its valuation of their gold and silver. There 
would be nothing anomalous in such a situation, for there would 
not be one market for silver bullion, but two: that in the West, 
where it would be priced in gold at an arbitrary valuation; and 
that in the East, where its price would be determined by the 
ordinary process of trade. 

India is a country which, in this respect, may serve as an ex- 
ample of the commercial habits of many semi-civilized countries 
using a monetary unit of silver, and, in speaking of India as an 
illustration of the way in which a silver-using country will act in 
the case under discussion, we must be understood to speak of silver- 
using countries generally ; their treasure of gold and silver is vast, 
and their populations numerous beyond comparison with those of 
any nation likely to join in a monetary Union. This consideration 
is of no small importance when the fiscal laws or usages of these 
two classes of nations, the European races on the one hand, and 
those of Asiatic or other foreign origin on the other, come into 
collision. 

If the ratio fixed by the Western nations be not that elicited by 
the course of commerce in the East at the moment of fixation, a 
conflict will arise between the two ratios—which is to prevail, 
which to yield? Will the ratio, say of 1:18, determined by the 
West carry the day, or will India adhere to her customary ratio 
of 1:20? To these questions the fixed rationist replies that the 
ratio of the West will supersede that in use in the East, because 
the Indian holder of silver will not give more than 18 ozs. of silver 
for 1 oz. of gold in India while he can get gold at that price in 
Europe. This hypothesis overlooks the ease with which a trader 
-can buy gold in India for silver, and the comparative difficulty of 
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procuring it from abroad, and it assumes that the Indian purchases 
gold in the West. This, indeed, he does, for purposes of his own, 
and during the last fifty years has accumulated, and now holds, in 
India a gold treasure valued (by the importations of that period 
alone) at £157,000,000 sterling. These purchases may, therefore, 
be indefinitely great, so great that the associated nations may find 
themselves deprived of their gold by an invasion of silver from 
Asia. 

The advocate of the fixed ratio argues in this way: ‘‘ The 
Indian who should send his silver to a bimetallic country in the 
hope of getting gold for it, would have his labour for his pains. 
He sends his silver, say, to bimetallic London; what will his 
correspondent do with it? He must needs take it to the Mint 
(or to the Bank, which is practically the same), and receive for 
it £3 17s. 10}d. an ounce in silver. The shipper would draw for 
the amount, and would receive the rupees with which he began 
his operation.”” And—we will extend the hypothesis—this silver 
money will be spent in buying goods, and these goods will be 
sold again for silver, and so on. The Indian will get no gold at 
all. But the principle of the fixed ratio, and the bimetallic sys- 
tem which rests upon it, is expected to maintain an equivalence 
of value between the gold and silver constituents of the currency. 
In this case, why should the transaction above described not 
result in the Indian getting gold for his silver at the Mint? If, 
under the bimetallic monetary law, he could not claim gold either 
from the Mint or from the merchant to whom he might sell goods,. 
if the choice of the money in which debts are to be paid is to be 
optional with the debtor, then we encounter the fundamental 
defect which has lately wrecked the fixed ratio system, viz. that 
debtors will always use the over-valued coin for making payments 
and the under-valued coin will disappear. In the case assumed, 
the inability of the Indian to get gold by the transaction above 
described, could only arise from silver being over-valued and from 
there being little or no gold money in circulation. If the con- 
trary were the case, and gold were as plentiful as silver money, 
why should the Indian not get gold for his silver and take the 
former away to his own country? It seems to us that the fixed 
ratio system is on the horns of a dilemma. If silver money only 
were used in this transaction, it would be because that kind of 
money was over-valued as against gold money, and the system 
would fail to maintain an equivalence of value between the gold 
and silver money in use in the country which had adopted it ; and 
if the system did maintain this parity of value, and both kinds of 
coin were in circulation on equal terms, then there would be 
nothing to prevent the Indian taking away as much gold as it 
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might be his interest to purchase with silver, or with commodities, 
and hoarding it in his own country, as he does now. 

No doubt the conflict of ratios would begin in this way. The 
owners of gold in the West, finding themselves in danger of 
losing it by the exchange with silver which, in the case assumed, 
would be conventionally appreciated while it would be intrinsically 
depreciated, may be expected to withdraw it from circulation, and 
the ratio fixed by the Convention would fail with the disap-' 
pearance of one of the two factors in the equation of value. 

Those who argue that the natural or intrinsic ratio existing 
between gold and silver in the East will immediately coincide 
with that adopted by the West, because no other ratio than the 
latter can survive, must show what the process will be by which 
one will be brought into submission to the other, if it is some 
other process than that of which we have experience. 

That which determines the value of one kind of metallic money 
in the other is the proportion existing between them in the legal 
tender currency of the country using them, and the greater or less 
demand for either kind of money for trade purposes. (We, of 
course, do not here speak of currencies where either kind of 
money is restricted in quantity.) Thus, in a country whose 
people may be habituated to the use of gold, if the currency 
were suddenly converted into one of mixed gold and silver with- 
out limit of quantity, less gold and more silver would be required 
to purchase any given quantity of the same goods than would be 
found necessary in a silver monometallic country, when its cur- 
rency were suddenly reconstructed in a similar manner. In the 
latter country, silver money being by custom more popular and, 
presumably, more suited to the peculiarities of its trade than gold 
money, less silver and more gold would be used (considerations 
connected with the rate of wages and the value of labour apart) 
to purchase the same quantity of the same goods than in the 
former. Is it reasonable to assert that the proportion which the 
gold and silver money current in the East hold to one another 
on terms which describe the equilibrium of value, will be assimi- 
lated to the proportion fixed by a convention among Western 
nations instantaneously, in the twinkling of an eye? The ratio. 
of 1: 154, which subsisted so many years, has ceased to act; the 
machinery by which the intrinsic ratio of value which gold and 
silver money now hold to one another would ordinarily be ascer- 
tained, has been thrown out of gear by the extensive rejection of 
silver money from the currencies of a large part of the Euro- 
pean world. Except by the ebb and flow of the precious metals. 
from one side of the world to the other, and by a general resump- 
tion of the use of silver money in unlimited quantity, how can a. 
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new adjustment of the ratio be arrived at; and while the opera- 
tion is in progress what is more certain than that the “fixed 
ratio,” and the monetary law which prescribes it, will remain a 
dead letter ? 

The past history of the currencies of the world tells us that, so 
far from the ratios prevailing in distant parts falling into agree- 
ment with one another in any brief period of time, their assimila- 
tion has been the work of years, of generations of men, of centuries 
of time. Between the date of the earliest English Settlements in 
India and the date when the relative value of gold and silver pre- 
vailing in that country coincided, or nearly so, with that found to 
obtain in Europe at the same time, three hundred years elapsed. 
Now-a-days rapidity of communications and closer commercial 
intercourse would doubtless abbreviate the time necessary for the 
desired assimilation to take effect, but that it would be a short 
time, even in the case of India, cannot be affirmed with any cer- 
tainty, and that it would be a long time in the case of other silver- 
using countries is hardly doubtful. Owners of the precious metals 
on both sides would find their advantage in holding out as long as 
possible, each for their own ratio. Why, for instance, with gold 
selling in silver-using countries at the rate of 1 oz. for 20 ozs. 
of silver, should gold-owners in Europe and the United States put 
the metal into circulation in order to sell it within the limits of 
the Convention at 18 ozs.? If it is argued that no one outside the 
associated nations will give more than 18 ozs. of silver for 1 oz. 
of gold, because where the “ fixed ratio” prevails that will be its 
price, it may be asserted with confidence that no one living under 
the law which fixes the ratio will sell his gold at the lower price 
when he can get the higher price elsewhere. What reason is there 
to suppose that this divergence between the natural and conven- 
tional value of one metal in the other will disappear the moment 
that the Bimetallic Union fixes its ratio, or that it will disappear 
at all, except under the action of those forces which, in every 
country in the world that trades with its neighbours and uses 
money, have hitherto been solely efficacious in bringing about that 
result ? 

Freedom of international trade, the use of the same metal for 
the final settlement of trade balances, facilities for the transport 
of the precious metals, the unrestricted courses of commerce both 
in the exchange of one of the precious metals for the other, and in 
the exchange of both for commodities, have hitherto been the 
means by which the relative value of silver and gold, varying in 
distant countries, has been reduced to an approximate uniformity 
throughout the commercial world. A fixation of value by law for 
the interchange of money in a union of nations, so far from oblite- 
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rating such divergencies of value, might be expected to have the 
opposite effect to any extent to which the influence of such a law 
interfered with the free trade of gold and silver in one another, 
and with the exchange of both for merchandise. 

It is, furthermore, certain that the silver-using countries—which 
comprise the whole continent of Asia (and Asia includes India and 
China, two regions densely populated, whose inhabitants possess 
vast stores of the precious metals), the countries under Turkish 
rule in Europe, the Mahomedan States in Northern Africa, and 
nearly all South America—will hold out for their own ratio, 
because it is, however variable the formula may be which expresses 
it, that which is fixed by the free action of men exchanging their 
gold or silver without let or hindrance of the law. The conserva- 
tism of the East, and a prescription of thirty centuries, will never 
yield to the influence of a law fixing a value of the precious 
metals3in one another, because it is that which a Union of Western 
nations prescribes, so long as it is any other value than that 
which the daily experience of silver-using people tells them is their 
true and intrinsic relative value. The two ratios will only adjust 
themselves to each other when the courses of commerce and the 
competition between gold and silver money, when used in un- 
limited quantities for the purchase of merchandise, bring them 
into harmony. 

Having regard to the fact that the stock of silver in silver-using 
countries bears a much larger proportion to the stock of gold 
available for money in the same countries than the stock of silver 
bears to the stock of gold in the West; and that in the East, as 
in the West, gold is more in request than silver; and that in the 
East, and in silver-using countries generally, there is a larger stock 
of silver available for the purchase of gold than exists anywhere 
else, it is no unreasonable conjecture that the higher price of gold 
in silver, ruling in the East, will regulate the price of gold in the 
West; and that, so far from the ratio of value fixed by the 
Bimetallic Convention superseding the intrinsic ratio prevailing 
elsewhere, the result will be the reverse of this expectation, and 
that the ratio of value which gold and silver hold ;to one another 
in silver-using countries will govern the ratio in gold-using coun- 
tries, and that it will be the fixed ratio which will yield to the 
intrinsic ratio, and not the former which will supersede the 
latter. | 

If the bimetallic system on the principle of the fixed ratio were 
introduced into England, or into continental countries to the exclu- 
sion of England, India in either case would have to be reckoned 
with. Let us consider the former eventuality first—England a 
-bimetallic country, using silver and gold money in unlimited 
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quantities, our token currency abolished, and full-value silver money 
circulating in its place. 

It would then become necessary to take measures in India to 
coin and circulate as legal tender money, at the standard of weight 
prescribed by the monetary law of the Convention, a portion of the 
vast stock of unused gold which India now holds, £157,000,000 
and upwards, probably exceeding £250,000,000 in value. This 
would necessitate legislation. The people of that country would 
then see the Government entering on a policy hitherto unknown 
to their financial system. No Government which has ever existed 
in India has attempted to fix by law the value of gold and silver 
money irrespective of the commercial value which they hold to 
one another. The East India Company up to 1835 (when gold was 
demonetized in British India) recoined sometimes the one, some- 
times the other metal, in order to bring the relative value of its: 
gold and silver money into conformity with the relative value of 
the precious metals at the market ; but the passing a law to fix the: 
value of gold and silver money in one another at an unalterable: 
ratio, the issuing an edict that a gold mohur was always to be 
worth sixteen rupees instead of twenty, as it is now, would carry 
dismay into every bazaar in the country. Except the principal 
bankers and merchants of the great cities, there are none among 
the native traders who understand the rationale of the bimetallic 
system at all; and it may with certainty be affirmed that even the 
best informed of the mercantile class would refuse to believe in 
the ability of the Government of India to enforce such a law. The 
less educated would argue that if the English can raise the value- 
of silver by law, they can lower it also. They would be at a loss. 
to calculate what might come next. The wildest rumours of the 
ultimate intentions of Government in legislating on the value of 
money would obtain credit with people so inconceivably credulous 
as are the inhabitants of India. Such a law, touching as it would 
the value of money, would set up a scramble for both silver and 
gold which would take the form of a withdrawal of currency (both 
legal and non-legal tender) from circulation. Coin and bullion 
would be hoarded in increasing quantities. Prices would fall. The 
revenue would be collected with difficulty. Agriculturists would 
be compelled to borrow more largely than ever for the purposes of 
their trade. The rate of interest for loans would rise. The paper 
currency of India would to a great extent be returned on the hands 
of Government, and so much as remained in circulation would fall 
below par. The securities of the Government of India would be 
depreciated. A panic would prevail in which the financial credit 
of the country would suffer materially. A check would be put 
upon the material progress of India wholly pernicious in its effects. 
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Has the risk of these results ensuing from the adoption by England 
-of a bimetallic system on the principle of the fixed ratio been con- 
‘sidered by those who urge its adoption? I think not. 

If England were to join in the proposed Convention and leave 
India out, then she would become exposed to the vicissitudes above 
discussed, and see her gold currency diminish and perhaps dis- 
appear on any occasion when it might be undervalued in the silver: 
currency on the terms of the fixed ratio. This is a risk which 
neither Parliament nor the people will ever consent to run. It 
seems clear that neither England nor India, singly or together, can 
_join in supporting a currency system resting on the principle of 
the exchange of gold and silver money at a fixed and arbitrary 
ratio. 

If the other course were taken, and England refused to join in a 
Bimetallic Union, she would be asked to give a guarantee that the 
-associated nations should be protected from that which past expe- 
rience has taught them to expect, viz. the displacement of a large 
portion of their stock of gold by a corresponding value of Indian 
-or Asiatic silver. England would be asked for a promise that India 
should not be allowed to change her monetary system, and use 
legal-tender gold money. How could this country enter into either 
engagement ? The only means by which the drain of gold now 
going on from West to East can be mitigated is by remonetizing 
gold in India. If India becomes a gold-using country the gold of 
Asia may be expected to find its way to Europe and America in 
the channels of trade; and a reciprocal current will commence to . 
flow from East to West as a set-off against the continuous stream 
which now only runs in the opposite direction and never returns 
-on its course. But it is open to question whether the bimetallists 
would desire the remonetizing of gold in India. The silver cur- 
rency of that country affords a convenient channel into which the 
surplus silver money of a Bimetallic Union may escape when it 
-becomes redundant, and falls in value against the gold currency 
along with which it may be in circulation, and the ratio fixed by 
law for their interchange shows signs of fluctuating; were gold 
money in use in India, this channel of escape might become much 
restricted. Could England consent to withhold a gold currency 
from the use of the Indian people? Is not the great fiscal neces- 
sity of India a mixed gold and silver currency, by means of which 
the taxation now levied to supplement the falling value of a por- 
tion of India’s silver revenue may be remitted? Is it not of the 
greatest importance to the world that vast unused stocks of gold 
should be liberated from their hiding-places in India and restored 
.a8 money to the commerce of all nations ? 

Thus we see that, in the first case, if England were to adopt the 
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fixed ratio system she would imperil the credit and derange the- 
commerce and finance of her great Dependency, or she might 
expose her own gold currency to a risk of depletion, which risk 
would be not merely imaginary, but quite certain to arise before 
long. If, on the other hand, England stands aloof, then the 
Bimetallic Union would be exposed to a similar danger of losing. 
its gold; but this, however, would be mitigated, and perhaps. 
reduced to unimportant dimensions, by the re-employment of 
gold as legal-tender money in India. But at the same time such. 
a proceeding on the part of India might not be considered at all 
desirable in the interests of their system by the members of the 
Union. In any view of the case, their demand that England should 
join in a fixed ratio scheme puts the Bimetallic plan on the 
horns of a dilemma from which it is not clear how it can be- 
extricated. 


CuaRMONT DANIELL. 


THE MORAL AUTHORITY OF FREDERICK THE 
GREAT. 


To those who had any previous acquaintance with the subject, 
and are not prepared to accept Carlyle’s authority as final, there 
can have been nothing surprising in the fresh light thrown on 
the character and conduct of Frederick the Great in two recent 
works, based on documents hitherto unpublished, by the Duke of 
Broglie.* The abundant revelations of habitual and studied dupli- 
city contained in some of his authorities—notably in D’Arneth’s 
Histoire de Marie Thérese, and the seven volumes of Frederick’s 
Politische Correspondenz issued at Berlin, between 1878 and 1881— 
are in themselves sufficiently marvellous, but they only confirm the 
evidence already existing, and that, too, under his own hands, of 
the real character and principles of Carlyle’s ideal “king, who 
managed not to be a liar.” And, considering the prominent part 
played by Frederick in the history of Europe, and the still more 
prominent place assigned to him, as a typical hero, by a writer 
who is, or was, revered by a large number of Englishmen as a 
philosopher, a prophet, almost a saint—whose teaching I have 
myself heard described by a clerical admirer as second only to that 
of Christ—it becomes a matter of some importance to gauge care- 
fully the claim asserted for him on the moral homage of mankind. 
Moreover, the strong hold his memory still retains on German 
imagination is proved afresh by the centenary observed the other 
day in his honour at Berlin. A more immediate interest has, mean- 
while, been given to the question for Englishmen by the not very 
felicitous resolve of the official advocates of the ‘‘ Deceased Wife’s. 
Sister Bill” to parade his authority on their side. The Marriage 
Law Reform Association have thought fit to remind us of his “sum- 
mary and energetic decision ”’ in setting aside the adverse judgment 
of the Consistory of Magdeburg on that point. What precise value 
may attach to the rulings of the Consistory of Magdeburg, I am not 
here concerned to discuss; it must be slight indeed, if its weight with 
religious thinkers of any class or creed can be affected by the censure 
of Frederick II. But when appeal is made to the authority of this 
Protestant ‘“‘ Pope in jack-boots”—to cite a phrase of Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s—on the sacred law of marriage, we have a further ground 
for examining his claim to be accepted as a moral teacher. 


* Frédéric I1.:et Marie Thérese d’apres des documents nouveaux, 2 vols.; Frédéric II. 
et Louis XV., 1742-44. 2 vols. 
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It may be admitted at once that, from one point of view, there 
is a certain prima facie plausibility in the appeal. It suited 
Frederick to pose as the champion of the Protestant interest in 
Europe, and his memory is still honoured by his countrymen in 
that capacity no less than as the virtual founder of the Prussian 
monarchy. His present venerable successor on the throne, who 
honestly entertains that zeal for Protestant orthodoxy which 
Frederick found it convenient publicly to profess, may not im- 
probably share the sentiment. It is now an ascertained fact that 
Frederick was himself an avowed atheist—i.c. that he avowed him- 
self such in private—but he caused his clergy to preach throughout 
the kingdom that he was fighting for the Protestant religion 
against the Catholics, and the declaration was believed. In one 
sense it was true; up to his time, the hope of a reunion of the 
divided Confessions, on some sort of Catholic basis which both 
parties might be induced to accept, had never been abandoned on 
either side. At the Diet of Augsburg, the Peace of Religion, the 
Treaty of Munster, and in the schemes of reconciliation promoted 
by the Emperor Leopold, this principle had always been assumed. 
In Dollinger’s words, ‘“‘the notion of a permanent separation 
from the ancient Church had not occurred to the men of the 
Reformation era in Germany .. . the old dwelling-house was 
thought to need repairing and cleansing, but there was no in- 
tention of pulling it down and building a new one in its place.”* 
Early in the seventeenth century conferences with a view to 
healing the schism were held at Ratisbon and Prague ; meanwhile 
men of mark on both sides, such as Bossuet and Cardinal Spinola— 
the latter acting with the full approval of Innocent XI.—and among 
Protestants, Calixtus, Grotius, Leibnitz, and Molanus had, at 
different times, laboured for the same end. The policy of 
Frederick put a stop to all such efforts, once for all. It suited his 
purpose to identify Prussia with the spirit of anti-Catholic fana- 
ticism, which he was careful to invoke in the Silesian and again 
in the Seven Years’ War. He even stooped to actual forgery for 
the purpose, and composed a letter from the Pope to Marshal 
Daun, which he made D’Argens translate into Latin, and 
produced as an intercepted despatch.t This artifice also proved 
successful, not only with his contemporaries but in history. 

_ Yet no one could be further removed than Frederick from the 
reproach or the credit of religious enthusiasm. While making 
political capital out of his assumed position as the leader of Pro- 
testant Europe, he had as little faith in the Protestant or any 
other form of religion, as in the first principles of morality. He 


* Lectures on Reunion of the Churches, p. 74. 
t+ Cuvres de Frédéric le Grand, vol. xv. p. 122. 
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was a sensualist of the lowest type, not from passion but by de- 
liberate choice, as well as a cynic, a materialist, and an atheist. 
But his true character had not at first been generally suspected. 
In his earlier days he had written a book against Machiavelli, 
and men were rejoiced to hear the voice of justice and mercy 
and the condemnation of unrighteous conquest proceeding from 
the throne. They little dreamed then that the author would show 
himself in his own conduct and convictions a representative, not 
to say a caricature, of Machiavelli’s Prince. They built great 
hopes, as Valori tells us, on his generosity, affability, and goodness 
of heart, and the famous epigram by Tacitus on Galba might 
almost be applied to him, with the variation of a critical word, 
“Omnium consensu” dignus “ imperii, nisi imperasset.” Yet 
even from the first, those who watched him more closely had their 
doubts. ‘ With the exception of his dissimulation,” writes Valori 
two months before; his accession, ‘‘he seems to have the same 
disposition as his father,” which was certainly not an amiable 
one. ‘I speak,” he adds, “‘ of his dissimulation from what I have 
heard from those who know him best, and pride themselves on 
their attachment to him.” The philosopher, Hamann, said after- 
wards: “Instead of his goodwill to be an anti-Machiavelli, fate 
and misunderstanding made him a meta-Machiavelli.” But the 
Marshal of Belle-Isle came much nearer the truth in saying that 
“the King of Prussia was by nature a Machiavelli.” 

Carlyle indeed, as we know, has pronounced a verdict the very 
opposite of this. He assures us that Frederick “in his way is a 
Reality; that he always means what he speaks; grounds his 
actions too on what he recognises for the ,truth, and in short 
has nothing whatever of the Hypocrite or Phantasm .. . a King 
withal, and managed not to be a Liar.” Yet even Carlyle is obliged 
to admit, as regards the justice of his claim on Silesia, that “his 
eye is set on the practical merely. ‘Just Rights? What are 
rights, never so just, which you cannot make valid? The world 
is full of such. If you have rights, and can assert them into facts, 
do it; that is worth doing.’” The sentiment here put into Frede- 
rick’s mouth by his great panegyrist is quite in harmony with his 
own ayvowal, in a passage which Voltaire tells us he induced him 
to strike out of the original draft of the Histoire de mon Temps: 
“Troops always ready to act, my well-filled treasury, and the 
vivacity of my disposition—these were my reasons for making 
war upon Maria Theresa.” It is equally consistent with his lan- 
guage in a letter to Podewils: “I give you a problem to solve. 
When one is in a good position, should one take advantage of it or 
not? My troops and I are quite ready for anything; if I do not 
make use of this good fortune, I fail to use an instrument which is 
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actually in my hand, but if I do use it, people will say [as they 
certainly have said] that I have taken a shabby advantage of my 
superiority over my neighbours.” * But it is more consistent with 
Rob Roy’s “simple plan” than with the character of “reality” 
which Carlyle ascribes to his hero.t Even Carlyle himself betrays 
some dim consciousness of the portentous hypocrisy of Frederick’s 
dealings with Valori, the French ambassador, which will be mani- 
fest to all readers of the Duke of Broglie’s works already named : 
‘*Magnanimous I can by no means call Frederick to his allies and 
neighbours, nor even superstitiously (!) veracious in this busi- 
ness”; but he goes on to excuse him on the plea—an entirely 
mistaken one-—that the French with whom he was dealing were: 
also ‘‘sharpers,” and were playing with ‘“ cogged dice.” De 
Broglie’s comment is at once more adequate and more emphatic : 
‘*Never were such conjuring tricks played by any mountebank.”’ 
Of his treacherous raid on Silesia I spoke just now. Of his. 
dealings at a later period with the Emperor Charles VII., the 
same writer observes: “ The two plans put forward by Frederick 
on the same day directly contradict each other. For it was indeed 
a strange way of entering on a campaign for the defence of the 
Empire to begin by sacrificing with a stroke of the pen, in the 
persons of the Prince Bishops and citizens of the Imperial cities, 
the less powerful but not less interesting of its members. This 
cavalier manner of disposing of other people’s property to pay an 
embarrassing account, this abuse of force against the small and 
the feeble, recall too vividly the character and conduct of the 
betrayer of Silesia to allow of our assigning to him the réle of the 
protector and champion of right.”t{ In one sense, no doubt,. 
Frederick was a portentous “‘ reality.” He was one of the most 
gigantic impersonations of not simply wnmoral but immoral force 
recorded in history ; and force as force was, at bottom, Carlyle’s 
heroic ideal. He keenly realised that ‘it is excellent to have a 
giant’s strength,” but failed to distinguish accurately between the 
excellence of possessing it, and the tyranny of using it “like a 
giant,” as both Frederick and Napoleon habitually did. He 
meant something better than this, of course; he had managed to- 
persuade himself that his hero was “real” in a sense in which 
he can be too abundantly convicted out of his own mouth of being 
the veriest and most shameless of ‘‘ Shams.” 


* In a second autograph note, he adds: “I decide that we ought to take possession 
of Silesia, ... By acting otherwise we lose our advantages.”—Politische Correspondenz,. 
vol. i. pp. 64, 91. 

¢ It was Frederick who, in conversation with Belle-Isle, first gave currency to the 
phrase, which has since become classical, Beati possidentes.—Ibid., vol ii. p. 181. 
t Frederick 11, et Louis XV., vol. i. p. 282. 
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In saying this, I refer especially, though not by any means—as 
will have already appeared—exclusively, to the marvellous manual 
of ethical and political instruction composed by Frederick in 
his later years for the guidance of his nephew and heir, Prince 
Frederick William, and published under the title of Les Matinées 
Royales, ou UV Art de Régner. Its authenticity is, of course, vehe- 
mently contested by his admirers, and by none more indignantly 
than by Carlyle, who will not however condescend to argue about 
it— argument on this subject would have been too unendurable” 
to him—though he eventually acquiesces, without argument, as “‘ a 
kind of moral certainty,” in the hypothesis, for which there is less 
than no shadow of evidence, of the authorship of Bonneville. He 
really rejects it, as it is in fact rejected by the compilers of 
the great official edition of the King’s works published at Berlin 
in 1857,* on the fatally suicidal plea of internal evidence alone, 
as “‘an impudent pamphlet of forgeries.” He tells us that, “as 
to the theory” of the author of the book, “‘ nothing can be falser, 
more heretical, or more damnable,” and that, “‘ if Beelzebub made 
this world,” he is right; “‘if God made the world,” he is fatally 
wrong ; whence he infers that Frederick—who most assuredly did 
not believe in any Divine creation of the world—cannot have 
written it. On the lurid self-revelations of the darkest side of 
Frederick’s private life, contained in the Matinées, it is unneces- 
sary, and indeed for obvious reasons impossible, to enlarge in 
detail here. But as his moral authority has been invoked, inter 
alia, on the subject of Christian marriage, and as the stain which 
would thus be indelibly branded on his character appeared to 
Carlyle, as also to the Berlin editors, a decisive ground for rejecting 
his authorship of the work, a word must be said in passing on 
the overwhelming weight of proof for it. Carlyle summarily dis- 
misses the charge, more suo, as the base invention of a “‘ demon 
news-writer’’; but, as regards Frederick’s manner of life, he 
admits that ‘beyond all question there did a thrice abominable 
rumour run whispering audibly over all the world, gaining credence 
from those who had appetite. A most melancholy business.” He 
further: admits that he cannot disprove what has been thus widely 
credited, but then “‘it is impossible to prove a negative,” and he 


* Thus the editorial note, explaining the omission of the treatise, quotes with 
approval M. Téchener’s comment: ‘Ces Matinées Royales n’ont pu étre composées quo 
par une des ennemies de Frédéric. i ne faut pour s'en convaincre que de lire dans la 
Quatrieme Matinée, au paragraphe sur /es Plaisirs, la maniére dont on lui fait faire 
Yaveu de la plus avilissante faiblesse.” The article on him, however, in Michaud’s 
Biog. Univers., by a warm panegyrist, who scornfully repudiates the Matinées as “a 

. bad romance,” observes that Frederick was not careful to rebut imputations of this 
kind, and was very fond of being compared to the Emperor Hadrian, with more to the 
same effect. 
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has met with no positive evidence that satisfies him, though he 
allows that other and more trustworthy authorities than Voltaire— 
whose painfully explicit testimony we can well afford to dispense 
with—have referred to the matter as notorious. But the clenching 
argument against these imputations on his hero, as well as against 
the authenticity of the Matinées, runs smoothly enough on the 
high @ priori road: “ Taking into view the otherwise known quali- 
ties of this high Fellow-Creature, the present editor does not, for 
his own share, value the rumour at a pin’s fee.”’ Granting the 
premisses the logic is incontrovertible. But unfortunately, when 
read in the light of his own correspondence, now for the first time 
brought before the world in a complete form,* and of what is 
known from other sources both of the public and private life of 
‘this high Fellow-Creature,” the revelations of the Matinées serve 
not to discredit but to confirm in every respect the estimate which 
all available evidence, from whatever quarter derived, conspires to 
suggest of the character and cherished convictions of the royal 
author. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the authenticity of the 
treatise rests on internal evidence, though the internal evidence 
tends altogether to support it. There is also external proof for it, 
direct and decisive, and none worth mentioning against it. To 
enter at length into the argument, which has been pretty well 
threshed out already, would be superfluous, even if there were 
room for it. It must suffice to indicate the salient points very 
briefly, for the benefit of those who are unfamiliar with the con- 
troversy.t The work is addressed to Prince Frederick William, 
who was born in 1745, and must have been written after the close 
of the Seven Years’ War. It was printed in 1766, from a copy 
surreptitiously obtained, probably by Bonneville, and was of course 
denounced and disclaimed by the King; if only for its insulting 
description of the Prussian people it would have been worse than 
impolitic to acknowledge it, and his disclaimer therefore proves 
nothing, nor is there any shred of evidence for crediting Bonneville 


* The collection of his letters in the Berlin edition of 1857 is very incomplete, 

partly, no doubt, for the same reason which prompted the exclusion of the Matinées. 
Hence Broglie observes that in the seven volumes of political correspondence now pub- 
lished ** we have the whole Frederick, no longer the Frederick who has depicted himself 
in his Histoire de mon Temps with apparent frankness, not devoid of art... buta 
Frederick without mask or make-up, who issues his commands to his servants with a 
cynical freedom which proves his sincerity.” He adds—and this is a sufficient answer 
to. Carlyle’s line of argument—that “the harshest of his censors would have held 
himself guilty of calumny, had he said of the King of Prussia what Frederick says.” 
* + The question is discussed in an article on the “Confessions of Frederick the 
Great,” in the Home and Foreign Review for January 1863, commonly attributed to the 
pen of its accomplished editor, Lord Acton, to which I take this opportunity of acknow- 
ledging my obligations. 
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with the authorship. In 1806 Méneval, Private Secretary of 
Napoleon, discovered a manuscript of the work at Sans-Souci, 
which he believed to be an autograph, and the copy he took of it 
supplied the text of the London edition of 1862. Meanwhile, 
another and apparently somewhat expurgated edition had appeared, 
two or three years earlier, in the Correspondance inédite de 
Buffon, based on a manuscript the history of which leaves no room 
for any doubt as to the authorship of the book. In 1782 the 
younger Buffon, son of the famous naturalist, twice visited Berlin, 
on his way to and from Russia, at his father’s desire, in order to 
pay his respects to the King. On the second occasion Frederick 
himself presented him with a manuscript copy of the Matinées, to 
take to his father. Of this we have direct proof. In 1863 were 
published the Mémoires of M. Humbert-Bazile, secretary to Buffon, 
annotated and enriched with supplementary documents by his son, 
M. Nadault de Buffon. In an account given in the Mémoires 
(p. 198) of the younger de Buffon’s second interview with Frederick 
at Potsdam, on his return from Russia at the end of 1782, occurs 
the following passage: ‘Il l’engagea a prolonger son séjour a 
Berlin, le fit assister 4 de grandes manceuvres des troupes, et lui 
remit, au moment du départ, un manuscrit au sujet duquel il 
voulait avoir, disait-il, l’opinion de son illustre pére; ce manu- 
serit avait pour titre: Les Matinées de Frederic II., Roi de Prusse, 
@ son neveu, Frédéric-Guillaume, son successeur & la couronne.” And 
M. Humbert distinctly asserts the manuscript in his possession to 
be the identical copy brought from the King by young Count 
Buffon to his father. Unless, therefore, we choose to fall back on 
the impossible and purely gratuitous hypothesis—which was in- 
deed gravely propounded by Samwer, one of the ablest of Frede- 
rick’s apologists—that the young Count invented the whole story, 
and persuaded his father to accept the forged manuscript he 
brought as a present sent from the King of Prussia, with a mes- 
sage desiring his opinion on it, no loop-hole is left for any dispute 
as to the authenticity of the work. 

Let me proceed, then, without further apology, to illustrate from 
the contents of this manual of secret instructions addressed to his 
heir, not the personal life and character of the royal author— 
enough has already been said on that unsavoury theme—but the 
principles of honour, justice, and veracity in public dealings, 
avowed with a cynical frankness in his more familiar letters and 
conversations, and consistently exemplified in the policy he pur- 
sued throughout his reign from first to last. The key-note is 
struck boldly in the opening precept, which too faithfully reflects 
the earliest achievement of his reign: ‘‘ Ne vous avisez plus de 
faire l'enfant, et sachez pour toujours qu’en fait de reyaume on 
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prend quand on peut, et qu’on n’a jamais tort quand on n’est pas 
obligé de rendre.” It must be allowed that Frederick had lost no 
time in reducing to practice the brutal simplicity of this advice 
to put away childish things, in a sense the reverse of Pauline. In 
Broglie’s words, “a Sovereign who, as his first act, enters a 
peaceful province in arms, without a pretext, and under favour of 
a quibble, to despoil a defenceless woman, the daughter of his 
benefactor, has surely himself fixed the standard of the value to be 
attached to his word,” or, we may add, to his sense of right and 
wrong. And the general principle laid down at the commence- 
ment of the treatise is carried out into detail with an inexorable 
consistency which leaves nothing to be desired. Thus, as regards 
religion, Frederick avowed himself an atheist, but he understood 
its power both as a support to civil government and a check upon 
it, and he wished to secure its aid while excluding all danger of 
rivalry. We have seen already that it was part of his political 
programme to pose as the champion of Protestantism, but more- 
over Catholicism, as the most definite and uncompromising form 
of historical Christianity, was in itself obnoxious to him. With 
Lutheranism, as a dogmatic system, he had as little sympathy as 
with the Church, but it seemed to him capable of becoming a more 
flexible instrument in his hands. He desired for his subjects an 
undogmatic religion, because dogmatic creeds and Churches tend 
to foster an enthusiasm which acts independently of the State, 
and limits the sphere of civil allegiance. He admired what ap- 
peared to him the politic zeal of his Protestant ancestors, ‘‘ who 
made a reform which gave them the air of apostles, while it filled 
their purses,” but, under the changed circumstances of the age, 
he did not care to emulate it: “‘ As there is nothing to gain, and 
as it would be dangerous just now to follow their example, we must 
practise toleration.”” And, accordingly, he ‘caused to be dissemi- 
nated in everything written in his kingdom a contempt for the Re- 
formers, while losing no opportunity of exposing the ambition of 
Rome, and of both priests and ministers.” His object in short 
was to promote a spirit of theological indifference, while still 
utilising religion as a moral police force, much as Collins, the Deist, 
insisted on his servants going to church, “ that they might not rob 
or murder him.” He knew indeed that some form of worship was 
requisite for this end, and he told his nephew that if he lived, he 
should ‘‘ cause somebody to arise and preach a new one, which he 
should at first pretend to persecute, but should eventually adopt. 
A wise prince will avoid persecution, not from religion, but from 
indifference to it. The best way to banish fanaticism from one’s 
dominions is to manifest the coldest indifference to religion. There 
is no need to advertize impiety and atheism, but one must 
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conform one’s thoughts to the position one occupies. The true 
religion of a prince upholds human interests and his own glory; 
his condition dispenses him from any other. If we remind our- 
selves that we are Christians, all is lost, and we shall be always 
duped.” There is much in all this, as well as in what follows, to 
remind one of Napoleon, who once told O'Meara “he was a 
Mahometan in Egypt, a Catholic in France ; he did not believe in 
religions.” Unlike Frederick, however, if we may credit Bou- 
rienne’s story of his answer to his atheistic savans, he did 
believe in God. And Napoleon may of course have studied the 
manuscript found by his secretary, Méneval; but he has not him- 
self left us any written record of the ethical code of systematized 
selfishness on which his policy was shaped. 

If we turn from religion to the administration of justice, the 
same Machiavellian spirit reappears. It is essential that the law 
should be, or should seem to be, justly and impartially adminis- 
tered, because then the sovereign will be adored by his subjects, 
but he is under no law himself; ‘There can be no equality 
between the right of the monarch and the right of the subject or 
the slave.” Justice is an arbitrary notion, differently understood 
in different countries, and a wise ruler will know how to regulate 
it for his own advantage: “I am too ambitious to tolerate any- 
thing in my State which hampers me, and it is certainly that 
which has obliged me to make a new code.” For similar reasons he 
wished to rid himself of the troublesome control of an independent 
body of jurists: ‘‘ What caused me much concern was the sure 
and constant course of the law, that spirit of liberty inseparable 
from its principles, and the skill of jurists in pressing their advan- 
tages and crushing their opponents under the appearance of the 
severest equity. I determined, therefore, to sap the foundations of 
this mighty power, and by simplifying the law as far as possible I 
reduced it to the point I desired.” He had weighed again the 
comparative merits of constitutional and despotic sovereignty, and 
had decided for the latter: ‘“‘I have often considered the advan- 
tages which a kingdom derives from a body which represents the 
nation, and is the guardian of the laws. I think a king is more 
secure on his throne when he is placed or retained on it by such a 
body. But he must be an honest man to allow his actions to be closely 
examined ; if you are ambitious, you must abandon the idea.” 
Despotic government is therefore to be preferred, though it is 
allowed to be a misfortune for the people to live under even an 
enlightened despotism.* The Matinées in fact was designed to 


* Here, again, one is reminded of Napoleon’s observations to Sir H. Keating at 
St. Helena, recorded in Forsyth’s Captivity of Napoleon (vol. i. pp. 194, 195): “The 
less kings want to grant liberty to their subjects, the more they must speak to them 
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provide for a cultured and sceptical age what the Principe offered 
to the despots of the fifteenth century—a code of masked abso- 
lutism. 

The same ethical rules are applied to the conduct of foreign 
policy. Frederick contributed mainly to the overthrow of the 
existing system of the balance of power in Europe, and he explains 
frankly to his nephew why he had done so. ‘‘ They are bad poli- 
ticians who imagine that a State which has grown to a certain 
point must not think of increasing, because the balance of power 
assigns its place to each. The balance of power is a phrase which 
has dominated the world, because people believed that it secured 
permanent possession; but it is really a phrase only. When 
Prussia has achieved her destinies she may give herself an air of 
good faith and moderation, which suits only great States and very 
small ones.” On this principle he acted throughout, and it is not 
too much to say that he was chiefly responsible for the misery and 
bloodshed inflicted on Germany during his long reign. He exem- 
plified the teaching of the Matinées alike in the Silesian war and 
the partition of Poland. But he doubled the size of the kingdom 
he had inherited, and left behind him as a living monument of 
his ruthless strategy the State which he had constructed by 
treachery and falsehood. His method of operation is expounded, 
for the instruction of his successor, in his political testament. 

One of Frederick’s principal devices for entrapping the world 
into an exaggerated estimate of his greatness deserves notice here ; 
it was the dexterous enlistment of literary men of mark as his 
penegyrists. Immediately after his accession he had sent his 
friend Camos to visit Voltaire at Brussels, in order, as Broglie 
expresses it, “‘to show to the whole of Europe that the crowned 
poet paid his homage to literary royalty before any other.” Yet 
he assures his nephew, ‘ between ourselves,” that these same 
literary men ‘‘are a cursed race, intolerably proud, vain, full of 
contempt of the great and thirst for greatness, tyrannical in their 
opposition, implacable enemies and inconstant friends, hard to 
deal with, and often satirists and sycophants on the same day. 
But they are necessary for a prince who means to reign despotically 
and is fond of glory.” And therefore, he adds, he always took care 
that their pensions should be punctually paid, especially Voltaire’s, 


about it. Ido not wish it any more than they, you may be sure. I know well that 
now-a-days it requires a rod of iron to rule men, but zt must be gilded, and we must 
make them believe, when we strike them, that they direct the blow themselves. It is 
necessary always to talk of liberty, equality, justice, and disinterestedness, and never 
to grant any liberty whatever. No change of system is required, but only a change of 
language; and, provided we talk to the people of liberty and equality, I answer for it 
that they may be easily oppressed, and made to pay down to their last farthing, 
without being tempted to rise in insurrection or feeling really any discontent.” 
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for whom he professed the warmest friendship: ‘‘ In truth I feared 
him, for I was not sure of always treating him equally well, and I 
knew that one crown less would bring two blows.” Voltaire’s Vie 
Privée certainly justified the suspicion. 

And now, perhaps, enough has been said to exhibit the ethical 
standpoint of the author of the Matinées Royales, which is fairly 
enough summed up in its closing maxim: ‘ Voulez-vous passer 
pour un héros? Approchez hardiment du crime. Voulez-vous 
passer pour un sage? Contrefaites-vous avec art.” He aspired 
himself to the reputation of both a hero and a sage. Most 
assuredly, as it has been justly observed, no pretext is left for 
those who have made him their idol to attribute to Frederick 
moral respectability, honour, or public spirit ; least of all, what to 
Carlyle’s apprehension constitutes his distinguishing merit, veracity. 
And it must be repeated that there is no lack of passages in his 
private correspondence, which illustrate and apply in detail the 
formal teaching of the manual he bequeathed to his successor. 
The harshest of his censors, as Broglie insists, can say nothing 
worse of the King of Prussia than he there says of himself, and 
the extracts which abound throughout his own recent works amply 
suffice to establish the justice of the criticism. It will be enough 
here to give an example from an intercepted letter of Frederick's 
to Podewils, which reads very like an aphorism from the Matinées : 
“S’il y a a gagner a étre honnéte homme, nous le serons; et s’il 
faut duper, soyons donc fourbes.”* His general estimate of mankind, 
as handy material to be manipulated for his own selfish ends, 
is not obscurely signified in his remark to Valori, to whom he had 
just been detailing his plan for hoodwinking the English Govern- 
ment: ‘Is it my fault if they are such fools?”+ On the whole, 
whatever else may be urged in praise or dispraise of Frederick— 
and I am far indeed myself from meaning to dispute that the 
Matinées, as well as the scheme of policy which its author both 
taught and translated into successful action, is in its way a master- 
piece of genius—his admirers will probably be well advised if 
they refrain for the future from citing their hero as an authority 
on Christian ethics. 


* D’Arneth’s Hist. de Marie-Thérése, vol. i. p. 415. 


+ On another occasion he spoke of mankind generally, to his friend Sulzer, as diese 
verdammte Rase. 


H. N. Oxennam. 


VOL. VIII. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION. 


I, 
“OUR GLORIOUS CONSTITUTION.” 


Tue phrase that stands at the head of this paper was, once upon . 
a time, it must be acknowledged, in more frequent use than it is 
at present. A few years back, no speech, at least at a Conserva- 
tive gathering, would have been considered complete without it ; 
and the bare mention of “‘ Our Glorious Constitution,” by even the 
most unskilled of orators, was sure to bring down the house and 
evoke a round of robust British cheering. Certain unfortunate 
circumstances have served, in recent times, to throw some dis- 
credit on this time-honoured phrase ; and crude dissectors of our 
political condition, by tracing the origin of those circumstances to 
their principal source, viz. our singular Constitutional machinery, 
have, in some degree, undermined the native reverence for an 
ancient toast. Even the most confirmed old Tory began to sus- 
pect that there must be something wrong in a Constitution that 
admitted of Mr. Gladstone being Prime Minister for an indefinite 
number of years, and enabled an agricultural labourer to oust a 
titled country gentleman from a county constituency. Never- 
theless, it will be found, if we look into the matter closely, that 
not Tory country gentlemen only, but that Whig Party leaders, 
that politicians generally, that speakers on public platforms, that 
writers in the daily and periodical press, in a word that the bulk 
of the community at large, still at bottom assume that the British 
Constitution is the best piece of political organism in the world, 
and still deserves to be regarded as our glorious and noble Con- 
stitution. As for Conservative politicians, who, I suppose, form 
the majority of the readers of the National Review, and to whom, 
therefore, I shall in this paper be for the most part addressing 
myself, I entertain little doubt that the recent rout and ruin of 
Mr. Gladstone, the momentary disruption of the Liberal Party, 
and the instalment of Lord Salisbury in office, will again have 
satisfied them that we live under the best of all possible Consti- 
tutions in the best of all possible worlds. 

To those who look a little deeper into things and pry a little 
further ahead into their probable working and results, this agree- 
able conclusion, based upon nothing more substantial than the 
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victory of the hour, does not afford all the comfort which those 
who hastily accept it, no doubt, enjoy. The present writer does 
not think he is a pessimist, and he certainly feels no little ad- 
miration for the many noble qualities of his countrymen. But 
he cannot help fearing that our Constitution, far from being a 
glorious, is a very inglorious one indeed, and that it has, for 
some time, been exercising, and still continues to exercise, a de- 
teriorating effect on the national character as well as a damaging 
influence on national affairs. 

If we discard the technicalities of historical and constitutional 
pedants, we shall find that the operative machinery of the English 

- Constitution consists of, 1st, the Crown; 2nd, the Cabinet; 3rd, the 
House of Lords; 4th, the House of Commons; 5th, the Electoral 
Body. 

Let us examine carefully, but without unnecessary minuteness, 
and, above all things, without pedantry, conventional phrases, or 
technical jargon, the position of these various members of the 
Body Politic, in the order in which I have recited them. 


I. 
Toe Crown. 


One of Carlyle’s favourite etymological arguments, as everybody 
knows, was that the original and fundamental meaning of King 
was, One Who Can; in other words, a Can-ning or Able-man. I 
believe the derivation was a little fanciful; and I have always 
been surprised that it did not occur to the great hater of 
shams to pounce upon an etymological root for Kingship which, 
besides being unimpeachable, would have served his argumentative 
purpose far better. 

The present writer is rather an ignorant person for these ex- 
ceedingly erudite days. But he can turn to his dictionary, like 
anybody else, and looking out the word “ Real,” in an ordinary 
lexicon, he finds— 


Ist. Real, n. re’-al (Sp. real—from L. regalis royal), a Spanish coin of small value. 
2nd. Real (from L. res, a thing), not fictitious or imaginary; true, genuine. 


Which derivation shall we take? Either will serve to point my 
moral ; but full instruction, perhaps, is to be had only from the 
two combined. For they both indicate, in the clearest manner, 
that the fundamental idea of Royalty, or Kingship, is that it is 
real; not fictitious or imaginary, but true and genuine.* 

* A friend of mine, by way of assisting me in my lack of erudition, sends me the 
following interesting comment on the above somewhat simple etymological deri- 
vations :— 

“The word real, from res, Lat., is traceable to the Sanskrit riktha, “ wealth,” 
‘possessions ”; and this last is a derivative of rich, “‘praise,” “commendation,” ex- 
pressing that which distinguishes a person, causing him to be praised. On the other 
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Now, if we make application of this original instinct of human- 
intelligence and opinion, as represented by human speech, to 
Royalty in this country, or our Crown, we can hardly fail to be 
staggered. Is the Crown real, not fictitious and imaginary, but 
true, genuine, and a veritable thing? A satirist might, perhaps, 
go on to ask if it has not become a coin of small value. 

What is it that, not technically and nominally, but really and 
genuinely, the Crown can do? It cannot declare war. It cannot 
conclude peace. It cannot determine the size, or influence the 
constitution, of the Army or the Navy. It cannot dissolve Parlia- 
ment. It cannot dismiss a Minister. It cannot nominate a 
Minister. It cannot make a Peer. It cannot select a Bishop. It 
is powerless to direct or control Foreign Policy; and over do- 
mestic policy it exercises less influence even than the King or the 
people of some other State, whose excesses or follies may, indirectly, 
exert a salutary influence in shaping our own conduct. It cannot 
even address Parliament, or the nation; and, if it have an opinion 
upon some question of supreme moment, it must take good care to: 
conceal or dissemble its views. Yet while, as a fact, it can do 
none of the things we have enumerated, it is theoretically able to 
do all of them. Have we not, therefore, got our answer to the 
question whether the Crown, or Royalty, in England be regalis,. 
real, a true and genuine thing, or fictitious and imaginary. 

What, then, can the Crown do? It can give Balls, it can give 
Concerts, it can open Hospitals, tender its hand to be kissed, and 
give large crowds the opportunity of showing their devotion to it 
by loud cheers. It can hold Drawing-rooms and Levees. It can 
“open” Parliament in much the sense that the most infirm couple 
in the room can open a Ball, and then go off to bed, leaving the 
younger and more active members of the community to kick their 
heels for the rest of the evening. 

But, it will doubtless be asked, what, in a free community, would 
I have the Crown be and do? I would have the Sovereign not 
merely the nominal, but the real, Head of the Army. By that I 
do not mean—so let nobody be prematurely alarmed—that I 
should like to see the Sovereign having just as large an army as 
he thought proper, and using it, without let or hindrance, in the 
manner he thought proper. Fortunately, it is quite easy to show, 
by a living example, what I mean. The King of Italy—and it 
hand, royal, a corruption of regal, from rex, regere, Lat., is from the Sanskrit rdj, “ to 
shine,” “ be resplendent,” and from it are derived such words as rdéjan, “a king,” 
vi-rdja, “ splendour,” rakshd, “ protection,” and even rdga, “ passion,” “the flaming con- 
dition.” Thus the word real is connected with ideas of substance occasioning /audation ; 
and royal with ideas of splendour and brilliancy. The Sanskrit word for real is satya, 


“ true,” “ genuine,” and this comes from sat, the present participle of as, “to be”; and 
it means “ that which (emphatically) is,” “the actually existent.” 
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was equally true of his predecessor, the first King of Italy—is no 
Military Tyrant, but a Constitutional Sovereign, bound hand and 
foot by the terms and clauses of the Constitution; and, if anyone 
thinks the Italians are not a free people, he had better cross the 
Alps and cure himself of his misconception. Yet the King of Italy, 
though he has a Minister of War who is responsible to Parlia- 
ment, is not the nominal, but the real, Head of the Army. He has 
more to say to its organization, which is his constant and prin- 
cipal care, than any other person; and, if war broke out, he would 
command it, if competent. If not, he would certainly accompany 
it in the field. In fact, he would do what his father did before 
him. 

It is no use blinking the matter. A King who is not a soldier 
is not a King at all. The reason of this is very simple. Whether 
Force be the foundation of Right or not, concerning which it is 
not necessary to argue here, it is unquestionably the foundation 
of Authority ; and the idea of a person Ruling, or being supposed 
to Rule, who is not prepared, in the ultimate resort, to fight and 
die, could be silently accepted only in an age which has accepted 
likewise the contemptible and enervating notion that the proper 
-persons to rule a nation are the best talkers. But, even beneath 
this absurd and abject notion there lurks the deeper and funda- 
mental theory, and not only the fundamental theory but the 
fundamental fact, that it is only because the talkers contrive to 
get a preponderance of voters, otherwise of physical force, on their 
side, are they permitted quietly by non-talkers to go on ruling, or 
-‘misruling, as the case may be. 

But, again it will be objected, how about the Crown when it is 
‘worn by a female Sovereign ? How about the Queen? The answer 
-obviously is that, so long as we persist in making Royalty not real, 
but fictitious, a woman is not only a fit and proper person for the 
office but the only fit and proper person for it. That this is so is 
admirably illustrated by the fact that the Queen is the only Sove- 
reign, since the Sovereigns of England have been deprived of 
Kingly attributes, who has given perfect satisfaction to the nation. 
‘Therefore, if we deliberately determine that Royalty ought not to be 
regalis or real, or res, a veritable thing, then we ought, in order 
to be ‘‘ consistent in our inconsistency,” to arrange henceforth that 

‘the King shall be always a woman. There is nothing inglorious 
-or unsuitable in a woman occupying such a position. If I am 
asked if I think it inglorious or unsuitable for a man to occupy it, 
I must answer that I do so think. 
Another thing the Crown ought to be able to do, if it is to be 
regalis, or real, is to dismiss a Cabinet and dissolve Parliament; in 
- other words, appeal to the opinion of the country against a Minister 
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and a House of Commons it considers to be playing havoc with 
the interests of the nation. It ought also to be able to address 
the nation directly, in order to explain to the country why it holds 
that opinion. The power is one which it would be sure to exercise 
sparingly, through fear of exercising it unsuccessfully ; for it would, . 
as a matter of course, yield with grace if its opinion was not shared 
by the constituencies. 

In all these proposals, therefore, to make the Crown real and 
genuine, not fictitious and imaginary, there lurks no danger what- - 
ever to our liberties. For our Empire they would provide a safe- - 
guard which it sadly needs; for the real and genuine participation 
of the Crown in the direction of our Foreign Policy would give to it 
that steadfast and continuous character without which it is idle to- 
suppose that any State, however strong, can confound its enemies. 

If we want a striking illustration of the inglorious impotence to . 
which the Crown has been reduced by our glorious Constitution, . 
there is one ready to our hands provided by the history of the- 
last few weeks. It is no secret that the Crown was most anxious, . 
in view of the declaration of opinion in favour of the Parliamen- 
tary Separation of Ireland from Great Britain obtained by Mr.. 
Gladstone from nearly two million voters, that Lord Hartington 
should enter the same Cabinet as Lord Salisbury, in order to im- 
press the country with the determination of Conservatives and 
Unionist Liberals alike not to allow Mr. Parnell and his disloyal 
satellites to wreck our fortunes. What effect the earnest and 
conscientious wishes of the Sovereign had upon the noble lord we 
all know. I am not reproaching Lord Hartington. In the best 
speech he made upon the Statutory Parliament Bill, he argued, with 
unanswerable force, that Sovereignty in these Islands resides in the - 
House of Commons. It is not surprising, therefore, that the wishes 
of a “ fictitious or imaginary ” Sovereign do not much weigh with 
him. 

Il. 
THE CaBINET. 


Pedants will tell us that the Cabinet has no place in the English - 
Constitution. We need not concern ourselves with this flimsy 
erudition. I treat the Cabinet as I find it, and as its functions are 
known to the whole world. If we are to consider ours a Glorious . 
Constitution, the Cabinet is a very important factor in it. Yet, 
have we any particular reason to be proud of Cabinets, as far 
as we know them? and can they truly be regarded as glorious, in 
the sense that they confer glory either on the members who com- 
pose them or on the Realm ? 

The composition of a Cabinet is generally due to a compromise 
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between personal ambitions, personal grudges, and personal in- 
trigues, and its policy is the resultant of conflicting passions and 
opinions, tempered by a calculation as to what tLe House of 
Commons will tolerate and the electoral body will ratify. No man 
is fit to sit in a Cabinet, or could long continue to sit in it, who 
considered solely, or even mainly, what he thought to be best 
for England, or for the Department over which he presides. A 
Cabinet Minister is compounded of four distinct personalities: a 
man of the world, with tact enough to “get on with” col- 
leagues with whom he is not in sympathy; an administrator 
who has to read and write a great many minutes and letters; an 
advocate who has to argue in favour of what he himself does, 
and of everything his colleagues do, before Parliament; and, 
lastly, an electioneering agent. Of these four personalities, the 
electioneering agent is the most important and the most active. 

Is it astonishing if, in these circumstances, Cabinet Ministers 
generally end by becoming either insignificant or discredited ; 
either entirely overshadowed by their more active and unscrupu- 
lous colleagues, or prominent for a series of blunders, escapades, 
and tergiversations, that afford abundant material for Party satire ? 
Where is the Minister of whom it is said, at the end of his caxeer, 
“He gave England an Army,” “He made England paramount at 
sea,” ‘‘He pacified Ireland” ? What happens to him is that he 
gets a peerage or a pension for having done a good deal of dirty 
work in Parliament and on the platform in defence of his chief, 
the Prime Minister; or he himself becomes Prime Minister, and 
is worshipped, through thick and thin, by those he has led to 
electoral victory, and hated and decried, through thick and thin, 
by those whom he has defeated. Why should a man trouble him- 
self to serve the Crown or the State faithfully, when neither the 
Crown nor the State has the smallest power to reward him? The 
person who alone has power to reward him is a Party Minister, 
who will reward him for Party services, and for Party services 
only. One can understand a Bismarck being rewarded by his 
Sovereign because he served his Sovereign, and being rewarded by 
the State because he served the State, and because he stood 
between his Sovereign and the State on the one hand, and the 
stupidity and Party passions of the Legislature and the electoral 
body on the other ; risking not his place, but his head, in the cause 
of his country, which has since recognized him to have been 
right. But when Sir William Harcourt gets his reward, will any 
one feel that it is the Sovereign or the State that rewards him for 
having ‘‘ stewed in Parnellite juice” ? This may seem an extreme 
instance. But is not that only because some men manage their 
want of political principle more awkwardly than others ? 
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What a Cabinet, of course, should, in a real and reasonable 
Constitution, consist of, is a number of Heads of Departments, 
deemed the best for the purpose, who should devote themselves 
almost exclusively, and certainly for the most part, to the business 
of their Department; not being removed from it except by the 
Sovereign, or at the express demand of a majority of the Legis- 
lature representing a majority of the nation. Then it would 
indeed be ‘‘ glorious” to be a member of a Cabinet; for it would 
be to have the opportunity of serving your country to the best of 
your ability, with a clear conscience. 


Iii. 
Tue Hovse or Lorps. 


In a Constitution, in which every member of the constitutional 
organism had its proper place and functions, the House of Lords 
would be one of the most valuable of institutions. As matters 
stand in our glorious unwritten Constitution, it can be easily 
shown that the House of Lords is not so much useless as mis- 
chievous. The mischief its existence causes is produced by its 
being, like the Crown, not a res or real thing, not genuine, but 
fictitious and imaginary. It is supposed to possess powers which 
it does not possess. So long as the House of Lords agrees with 
the House of Commons, its existence is perfectly safe and perfectly 
superfluous. The moment it disagrees on a question of real 
moment, with the House of Commons, its existence is threatened ; 
and as, should such a dispute arise, the question really put before 
the country would not be the merits of the dispute itself, but 
whether a body of hereditary legislators shall override the decision 
of the Representatives of the People, the issue would be certain 
from the outset. Thus, in order not to be denounced as an in- 
stitution incompatible with the rights of a free people, the House 
of Lords is induced to pass Measures which probably the very 
people themselves would reject, if they could be consulted upon 
the subject without the House of Lords first rejecting the Mea- 
sures. It is not too much to say that the House of Lords is 
an institution for depriving the country of the services of some of 
its ablest men. Even, outside the House of Lords, the opinions 
of a peer, unless they be expressed on what happens to be the 
popular side at the moment, carry little or no weight, though they 
might have carried immense weight had he been a commoner or 
a self-made man. A peer still alive is reported to have said, 
“It’s so nice to be a lord”; and I daresay it is. But 1 do not 
think anyone will allege that it is ‘‘ glorious” to be a peer, from 
the political and constitutional point of view. If he happens to 
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be a ‘‘capable citizen,” his peerage incapacitates him from using 
his capacity. 

What the House of Lords ought to be, may easily be learnt by 
anyone who turns to the Constitutions of foreign Governments, 
whether Monarchies or Republics, in which a Senate, or Second 
Chamber, plays a real part. 


IV. 
Tue HovsE or Commons. 


When we turn from a consideration of the actual functions of 
the Crown, the Cabinet, and the House of Lords, to a considera- 
tion of the actual functions of the House of Commons, criticism 
has to shift its ground. It cannot be said that the House of 
Commons is supposed to have powers which in reality it does not 
possess or does not exercise. On the contrary, while the functions 
of the Crown and of the House of Lords are faulty from defect of 
area and energy, and the functions of the Cabinet are faulty both 
from defect and excess, the functions of the House of Commons 
provoke observation by reason of their being excessive, and only 
excessive. In so far as we can be said, in any accurate sense, to 
have a Government, the House of Commons at any given moment 
is that. Government. I do not overlook the fact that with the 
Cabinet rests, for the most part, the initiative in matters of legis- 
lation, and that in the Ministry is lodged the work of administra- 
tion. But legislation and administration alike are shaped with a 
view to securing the approval of the House of Commons; and, for 
all practical purposes, there is nothing in the sphere of Govern- 
ment which the House of Commons cannot challenge, condemn, 
alter, or determine. 

Now, what sort of a Body is this in which there is lodged such 
enormous power? It consists of 670 persons, of varying degrees 
of ability and conscientiousness; but, if we grant the conscien- 
tiousness, its average or corporate ability would amply suffice to 
perform the work of government, legislation, and administration, 
if its ability could be focussed, so to speak, and applied with regu- 
larity and consistency. The work of government is a much 
‘simpler matter than persons accustomed to see it carried on by 
our complex and cumbrous machinery imagine; for it requires no 
higher gifts than common sense, knowledge of human nature, and 
a steadfast belief, which experience forces upon the mind of every 
impartial and non-theorizing person, in the universality and per- 
manence of certain elementary human passions. Therefore, though 
the ability perceptible in the House of Commons may not be very 
‘striking, it is in itself quite equal to the tasks to which it has 
to dedicate itself. 
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But in what manner does it dedicate and apply the ability it 
possesses? It employs its ability, not in concentration, but in 
conflict ; and resembles the famous Kilkenny cats to this extent, 
that it is not its head which survives the conflict. Its tendency at 
present is to lapse from the duellistic into the free-fight condition;: 
to pass from well-defined conflict into a sort of combative chaos. 
But even if we assume that it will right itself in this respect, 
and will eliminate third and fourth Parties, and return to its 
pristine condition of ‘Liberal Ayes and Conservative Noes, what a 
machine for the purposes of Government! Men have grieved or: 
made merry, according to their humour, over what is called the 
Dual Control in Egypt. Yet the Government of England, the. 
Government of the British Empire, is a standing Dual Control 
of a more acute and persistent kind than any ever seen at 
work on the banks of the Nile. 

Looked at from the most favourable point of view, the House. 
of Commons, which is practically the Sovereignty and Govern- 
ment of England, is a House divided against itself: therefore a 
Sovereignty or Government divided against itself. One half of it 
is engaged in trying to put the other half in the wrong, to reduce: 
it to impotence, and to discredit it in the eyes of the nation. 
When it has succeeded in this glorious endeavour, which it 
invariably does in the end, the operation then recommences afresh ; 
with only this difference, that the lately assailed and defeated 
side become the assailants, and naturally enough proceed to the 
attack in turn with all the vigour and venom engendered by the. 
mortification of having been vanquished. 

Of course each half or side of the Government has its war- 
cries, which, for the sake of seemliness, are called principles. 
How far they deserve the latter designation may be inferred from 
the fact that, just as Hamlet and Laertes exchange rapiers in 
the scuffle, so our two Parties are perpetually, in the Political 
scuffle, exchanging principles. Not so very long ago, it might 
have been asserted with tolerable accuracy that the leading or: 
fundamental principle of one side was what is known as the 
principle of laisser-aller, or trusting to individual effort rather than 
to State assistance to promote the welfare of the community ; 
while the principle of the other side was the principle expressed 
by the phrase Paternal Government, or constant assistance and 
guidance of the individual by the State. Which side holds which 
principle now? I defy anyone to say. One or the other principle 
is advocated by one or the other side indifferently, according to the 
exigencies of the hour; in other words, according to the necessity 
of advocating what alone it is supposed the majority will sanction. 

There can be no greater mistake than to imagine that, in our 
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Glorious Constitution, the Government consists only of those who 
are technically called the Government. It consists of what is 
called the Opposition as well ; the nominal Government yielding to 
or borrowing from the nominal Opposition just so much of its 
policy as it thinks will enable it to prevent the nominal Opposition 
from becoming the nominal Government. As a matter of fact and 
reality, the nominal Government is a portion of the real Oppo- 
sition, and the nominal Opposition is a portion of the real Govern- 
ment; the Government being the House of Commons in its 
entirety. But we have got so completely into the habit of, as the 
French say, paying ourselves with words that, in talking of the 
Government and the Opposition, people altogether overlook this,. 
and ignore what is, if we are to talk of realities, the funda- 
mental fact of our Constitution. 

When anyone has grasped the fact, he can then judge for 
himself what sort of Government a Government so com- 
posed is likely to be, and what will probably be its results. 
If we saw a man systematically consulting two doctors who openly 
proclaimed that their methods of treatment were not only different, 
but diametrically opposed, following their prescriptions and swal- 
lowing their boluses alternately, what should we think of him? 
We should probably set him down as insane. Yet this is the 
hygiene of politics regularly observed by the English people, whose 
reputation for sense is supposed to stand so high. 

No one who knows anything of human nature can fail to be- 
aware that people invariably end by inventing theories to justify 
conduct they are aware is unwise, but which they have no inten- 
tion of abandoning. A striking illustration of this may be seen 
in the combination of Coercion and Conciliation which has been 
vaunted as the true and right policy to pursue towards the refrac- 
tory portion of the population of Ireland. Everybody knows that 
it isas absurd as all contradictions are ; as absurd, and as hopeless, 
as to threaten and wheedle a person at the same time. The con- 
ciliatory attitude naturally convinces him that we are afraid 
really to coerce; and the coercive attitude indisposes him to. 
regard us as conciliatory. But a theory was wanted to justify 
the two opposite courses advocated by the two halves of the 
Government, the nominal Opposition and the nominal Govern- 
ment; and so it was erected into a principle of Statecraft that the 
way to make disloyal people loyal, and violent people orderly, is to 
try to coerce them with one hand and to conciliate them with the 
other. The result has been what might have been expected from so. 
notable a device of Government. They have refused to be governed 
in any such way, and have set up a Government of their own, the 
National League, which avowedly reposes upon coercion alone. 
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This is what the House of Commons or our Glorious Constitution 
has effected in Ireland. It will infallibly effect something similar 
in England, if ever the doctrine that there are “classes” and 
“masses,” and that the two are fundamentally opposed to each 
other, be accepted by the people at large. For this is the doctrine 
that already prevails in Ireland ; the landlords being the “classes,” 
and the tenants the ‘‘ masses.” 

So far I have dealt only with the effect of Government by the 
Sovereignty of the House of Commons on our domestic fortunes. 
But the 670 gentlemen who compose the House of Commons are 
not only Sovereign as regards our domestic policy; they are 
Sovereign likewise as regards our Foreign Policy, since no Foreign 
Policy must be adopted that cannot be explained to these 670 
gentlemen, and does not obtain their approval. And when it has 
‘obtained the approval of the House of Commons, how long will it 
retain that approval? What one House of Commons approves, 
another House of Commons may condemn. Nay, the same House 
‘of Commons may first approve, and then condemn, the same policy. 
What necessarily follows? That England can have no Foreign 
Policy at all. Thus our Glorious Constitution, which pensions the 
Crown and reduces the House of Lords to impotence, paralyses 
that portion of the Government which is concerned with the general 
management of the British Empire, the most extensive Empire in 
the world. 

At this moment, it is a matter of common notoriety that Russia 
is striving with indefatigable perseverance to injure the English 
Empire at every point where it is capable of being injured. There 
are two great Military Empires contiguous to Russia which she 
also desires to injure, and which accordingly would not be sorry 
to constitute a Defensive League to baffle her in time of peace, and 
an Offensive League to destroy her in time of war. A League 
-consisting of England, Germany, and Austria-Hungary would effect 
that object. But the Government and Sovereignty of England 
being the House of Commons, and the House of Commons having 
no definite nor settled policy concerning any subject under the 
sun, no such League can be formed. Accordingly, Germany and 
Austria shift for themselves as best they may, and not unsuccess- 
fully; remaining on as good terms as are possible with Russia, 
‘and diverting Russia’s ambition from themselves in Europe against 
England in Asia. Thus, thanks to our Glorious Constitution, we 
‘compel those who would like to be our allies to be the allies of our 
senemy, at least to the extent of persuading him to leave them 
unmolested and to direct all his energy and malignity against 
‘ourselves. 


As Englishmen in this generation are so singularly ignorant of 
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their own history, and as such false representations respecting it. 
are habitually disseminated by a certain school of politicians, it 
may be well briefly to recall the fact, which no one can controvert 
save from complete ignorance or a deliberate spirit of falsehood, 
that the power, greatness, and wealth of England, as they at present 
exist, are due to judicious alliances in the past, and for the most 
part to alliances with the very Powers who would only too gladly 
be our allies again, were it not that our present Glorious Consti- 
tution renders it impossible. It may also be worth while to suggest 
that people should ask themselves what addition has been made to 
the greatness, the glory, and the power of England, since our 
present method of conducting our Foreign Policy came into 
operation. 

Dealing with the House of Commons as I have dealt with the 
Crown, the Cabinet, and the House of Lords, I conclude my obser- 
vations regarding its place in the Constitution, by observing that ~ 
its proper place in a wise and reasonable Constitution would be 
something very different from what it now is. Its functions would 
be curtailed at both ends. It would have less to say to Imperial 
Affairs, and it would have less to say to Local Affairs. The House of 
Commons is willing, indeed anxious, to part in great measure with 
its control over Local Affairs; for they cause it much work and 
trouble, and confer on it no glory. It is not willing to part with 
its control over Imperial Affairs, because these cause it no work 
and no trouble, and confer on it, if not what people who know the 
real value of things would call glory, at any rate a considerable 
amount of what ordinary persons regard as much the same thing,. 
viz. consequence and importance. As long as an adventurous 
individual can in a few years arrive at a position of notoriety and 
emolument by the cheap art of public speaking, and by an expen- 
diture of ability and labour which, in any other walk of life, would 
have left him in a position of ill-paid insignificance, I fear there 
is no hope of the House of Commons committing ‘“ Happy Dis- 
patch,” and surrendering the powers it has gradually usurped, 
in order to give peace to the Realm and security to the Empire. 

If, therefore, anyone considers the House of Commons, or a 
seat, or even a prominent position, in the House of Commons, as 
something “ glorious,” it would be idle to quarrel with his taste. 

It is permissible, however, to observe that the glory is unhappily 
not shared by the nation or the Empire. 


V. 
Tae Exxectorat Bopy. 


It will perhaps be thought that I have said so much ill respecting 
our Glorious Constitution, that there can be nothing: more, and. 
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surely nothing worse, to say respecting it. I regret to say that is 
not the case. We have yet to consider the place and power in the 
Constitution of our Five Million “‘ capable citizens,” the Electoral 
Body. Concerning the Electors themselves I have no observation 
to make, except that some of them are necessarily very ignorant, 
but that the bulk of them, as far as intelligence and information 
are concerned, would be quite equal to the function of electing the 
members of the House of Commons, if the functions of the House 
of Commons were properly limited, and if the issues put before 
them were put in such a manner as to enlighten, not to perplex 
and confuse them. 

At the General Election held this summer, a single issue, and 
that manifestly an important one, was placed before the Electors ; 
and, on the whole, it was put before them with tolerable definite- 
ness. As a rule, however, at a General Election, it is not one 
single or definite issue that is put before the electors, unless we are 
to regard as such the question whether the Conservatives or the 
Liberals shall be in office. To a certain number of Electors, no 
doubt, that is the only issue, and issue enough; and they vote 
with the blind steadfastness of the adherents of the ‘‘ Two-year- 
Olds” as against the adherents of the ‘‘Three-year-Olds.” Num- 
bers of electors, however, cannot persuade themselves that what 
they regard as a difference between Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee 
is so important, after all, and certainly not so important as 
whether they may marry their deceased wife’s sisters, whether they 
are to be compelled to have their children vaccinated, whether a 
special class in the community shall be allowed to spread disease 
unchecked, whether they shall be enabled to compel their neighbours 
who prefer beer to drink water, or whether Arthur Orton is a Wap- 
ping butcher or a Baronet kept out of his title and estate. It is 
obvious that the supposed importance of these subjects may 
cause @ considerable amount of cross and confused voting, and 
that it may very well be that, in consequence of it, a Liberal 
Ministry is installed in power though the majority of the Electors 
are Conservatives, or a Conservative Cabinet accedes to office, 
though the majority of the Electors are Liberals. 

Now, if the functions of the House of Commons were confined 
to arbitrating on such minor questions as those I have enume- 
rated, the point might not be a very material one. But it is 
surely a remarkable feature in a Constitution that it should per- 
mit the policy and conduct of a great Empire to depend upon 
votes given with a view to enabling men to marry their deceased 
wife’s sisters, and not to have their children vaccinated. There is 
nothing very “ glorious,” I submit, in this part of our Constitution, 
but, on the contrary, something very inglorious and absurd. 
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But even if the issue placed before the Electors were always a 
‘definite and intelligible one, the manner in which they are con- 
sulted renders sober and just judgment on their part impossible. 
We pride ourselves on having been delivered from the bribery, the 
orgies, and the disorder that prevailed in former days at the period 
of a General Election. But I confess that to a person who re- 
members there are more kinds of bribery than is represented by 
a five-pound note passing from the candidate to the voter, and 
other forms of disorder besides tippling and singing bacchanalian 
choruses, the spectacle of a General Election is still a remarkably 
unedifying one. In every corner of the Kingdom, orators, skilled 
and unskilled, are engaged for weeks in labouring, by every un- 
scrupulous art known to them, to represent their political oppo- 
nents as incapable tricksters. To put the matter briefly, at a 
General Election one-half the nation is exerting all its energy in 
order to discredit the other half. It is not difficult to imagine the 
feelings of those who are worsted in so keen and acrimonious a 
struggle. Itis no exaggeration to assert that when a new Go- 
vernment is installed in office, after a General Election or any 
other bitter Party fight, the strongest wish entertained by the 
Party that has been defeated is that the Party which has won 
shall make a mess of everything it touches, and plunge the affairs 
of the country into visible confusion. 

How is the sentiment of patriotism, how is real and serious love 
of one’s country, to be cultivated and fostered under such con- 
ditions? Is it wonderful that patriotism should have become an 
almost obsolete feeling? The wit of man could not devise a 
system better calculated to demoralize a nation and the individuals 
who compose it. The demoralization of communities is not so 
obvious as the demoralization of individuals; but will anyone 
doubt that the latter process can go on, on any considerable 
scale, without the former likewise taking place? If anyone wants 
to see how our Glorious Constitution can work the demoraliza- 
tion of the individual, he has only to observe the effect it has 
had upon the late Prime Minister, who may fairly be regarded 
as its highest product. As far as I can make out, Mr. Gladstone 
entered political life, a singularly honest man, with a singularly 
sensitive conscience. If any person be of opinion that his recent 
alliance with Mr. Parnell on the morrow of imploring the con- 
stituencies to give him a majority strong enough to enable him 
to defy Mr. Parnell, is compatible with honesty and a sensitive 
conscience, I can only reply that such a person must himself 
have been demoralized by politics, or he must hold the theory that 
in politics there is no such thing as honesty or morality at all. 
Nor would there be any difficulty in citing the names of Conserva- 
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tive politicians who have obtained prominence by acts that can by 
no possibility recommend themselves or be satisfactory to honest 
men. Indeed, I gravely doubt whether it now be possible for any 
man to push his way to the front in our political arena save by the 
exercise of arts from which the uncorrupted conscience shrinks 
with instinctive repugnance. Everything, however, is pardoned 
to the politician who wins victories, and smites the enemy hip and 
thigh; and this enthusiastic condonation of the want of high 
principle, straightforward conduct, and good manners in the indi- 
vidual, serves to demoralize, in time, the entire Party that follows 
him. 

Still adhering to my method of inquiry, and asking what, in a 
wise and reasonable Constitution, should be the functions of the 
Electoral Body, I reply that, when once the functions of the House 
of Commons were duly limited, the functions of the Electoral Body 
would thereby become duly limited also. The electors would be 
consulted only on those matters upon which the House of Com- 
mons could pronounce an absolute decision. The questions that 
no longer were discussed, or discussed but rarely, and only for some 
special and exceptional reason, in the House of Commons, would 
no longer be submitted periodically to the Electoral Body. The 
Foreign Policy of the Realm, and the General Policy of the Empire, 
would be fixed, unchanging, and continuous, and would require but 
little discussion, and certainly no Party discussion. There would 
be no Great Party Leaders, bound to provide the country with new 
sensations, their followers with constant sport, and themselves with 
fresh instalments of popularity and “‘ glory.” The Servants of the 
Crown and the State would be really servants of the State, not poli- 
tical pugilists striving to knock other political pugilists out of time. 
There would be a real Crown, a real Cabinet of Administrators, a 
real Second Chamber, as wellas a real House of Commons. There 
would be a Balance of Power, without which nothing in this world 
ean long go aright. A man who most properly refuses to entrust 
absolute power to a Monarch, or to an Oligarchy, and then pro- 
poses to entrust absolute power to the multitude and its flatterers, 
must be utterly deficient either in principle or in the very rudi- 
ments of logic and common-sense. 

People are so accustomed to live from hand to mouth in this 
world that the present disruption of the Liberal Party, the instal- 
ment in office of Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet, and the partial co- 
operation with it of the Unionist Liberals, satisfy them that 
Party spirit is not so keen as they feared, that patriotism is 
not dead or on the decline, and that our condition is not such a 
perilous one, after all. Very well. Iam accustomed to see waves 
of political optimism. We were equally supposed to be saved in 
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1874, when Lord Beaconsfield was carried into power, and was 
supported by an imposing majority. In six years that pleasant 
dream had vanished, and a good deal of damage had been done in 
the interim—damage from which we are still suffering—by that 
portion of the Government which is called the Opposition moving 
heaven and earth in order to reduce the Foreign Policy of the 
country to impotence. Let who will wrap himself in the comfort- 
able cloak of political optimism, I cannot. Our Glorious Con- 
stitution, reduced to its simplest elements, consists merely of one 
unwritten Article. If it were written, it would run thus :— 


** The majority of the English Electoral Body, having proved 
themselves to be a majority after a fierce electoral fight, in which 
every personal ambition, every selfish interest, and every malignant 
passion has been let loose, may do exactly what they like, without 
let or hindrance, with the organization of English Society, and 
with the resources and fortunes of the British Empire.” 


That, succinctly stated, is our “ Glorious Constitution.” Not 
even the fact of the Conservative Party being in office can blind me 
to the fact that it is the road to perdition. 


X. 


VOL. VIII. 


Il. 


THE CONFEDERATION OF THE EMPIRE PRACTICALLY 
CONSIDERED. 


Tue Confederation of the Empire has become an almost universal 
aspiration among British subjects. But although the desire has 
grown in strength and universality of late, the utterances of states- 
men on the subject, both at home and in the Colonies, have been 
confined to aspirations, and no one has yet formally dealt with the 
question in a practical way. It is obviously idle to continue utter- 
ing an aspiration for a given result, if the means for achieving it 
are beyond our reach, or, if within our reach, are of a nature 
which it would be injurious to apply. It is easy to construct a 
scheme of confederation perfect in all its parts, and quite con- 
sistent with the genius of the Constitution theoretically, but which 
would break down the moment it was applied, probably from some 
trivial cause that could not have been foreseen. The conviction, 
however, is growing that the consolidation, and even preservation, 
of the wealth of the mother country, no less than of the Colonies, 
depends upon the realisation of a scheme of actual confederation, 
not a sentimental understanding that we are of one race, whose 
interests are in the main identical, but a properly regulated and 
clearly formulated working arrangement, that would ensure anxiety 
on the part of each colony to remain within the confederation. To 
what extent this can be achieved, and what has to be done to 
permit the first steps to be taken, can be ascertained by stating 
what is desirable, and by a process of rejection we may see what 
can be done to-day. 

The British Constitution has been a growth, and it is necessary, 
in any step that may be taken in the direction of the Confedera- 
tion of the Empire, that the new shall be a natural evolution from 
the old, disturbing what exists as little as possible, and adding 
only what is absolutely necessary for the gradual achievement of 
the object in view. This is an essential condition of any successful 
movement in the direction of confederation. Rather than this 
principle be violated, it would be advisable to take only the most 
trivial step by way of experiment in the first instance; but it is 
not impossible that a scheme may be devised both comprehensive 


and efficient, and capable of gradual development at the will of the 
Colonies. 
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It is obvious that any complete confederation scheme must 
-confer upon the Colonies real power in the Imperial Legislature ; and 
it is also clear that the privilege of power must be associated with 
responsibility.’ Neither the one nor the other need be large, but 
both must be included, to however small a degree, and no colony 
should have the one without accepting the other. Reduced to 
simple issues, “‘ power” means spending power, and “responsibility” 
means providing the money to be spent, or, in Parliamentary lan- 
guage, “the Ways and Means.” The spending departments in 
the administration of which the Colonies are interested are the 
Admiralty and War Office, the Colonial, Foreign, and India offices. 
All other departments of the Administration are matters of as little 
concern to the Colonies as the proceedings of Colonial Legislatures 
are to residents in the United Kingdom. There are two exceptions 
to this general proposition—the Marine Department of the Board 
of Trade, and that department of the Privy Council which con- 
cerns itself with the importation of cattle, deal with matters of 
special interest to colonists. 

Colonists, then, are not concerned in our domestic expenditure, 
the cost of our Home Office, the administration of justice, the 
Imperial contribution to the police of the country, the supervision 
of our local government, our railways and our poor law super- 
vision ; but they are very deeply concerned in the administration 
of our foreign affairs, the efficiency of our navy, the disposal of our 
army, and the character of our fiscal arrangements. What, then, 
should be the nature of the control the Colonies should have in 
these matters? by what process should that control be felt ? and 
to what extent, if any, should the Colonies contribute to the cost of 
the departments they exercise control in ? 

The effort to answer these questions obliges us to discriminate 
between the essentially Imperial and the essentially Parochial ; 
and before we can move a step in the direction of admitting the 
Colonies to a share in the deliberations of the Imperial Parliament, 
we must eliminate the parochial element from its constitution and 
functions. In default of this, the alternative would be the revision 
of all matters of Imperial interest by a new Chamber, distinctly 
Imperial in its character, composed of members elected and re- 
turned to it by all the several Chambers of the Colonial Legis- 
latures, sitting together with representatives of our own Houses 
of Parliament, and forming, in reality, a Third Chamber, having 
powers such as those theoretically possessed by the Privy Council, 
as well as others of a legislative character. 

Having reviewed the general considerations affecting the ques- 
tion, suppose we now take the schemes in detail, and see what 
would have to be done to realise them. The boldest scheme would 
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be the establishment of a third Imperial Chamber, entitled the 
Federal Council; and in sketching its constitution we shall be able 
to proceed without much difficulty until we come to two serious 
obstacles that practically put a veto upon it, at least for to-day. 

Shutting our eyes to all obstacles for the present, let us decree 
that the Federal Council of the British Empire shall consist of 
members delegated by the Colonial Legislatures and from the 
British House of Lords and House of Commons, with powers to 
regulate all matters connected with the national defences of every 
description, including the navy, the army, the dockyard establish- 
ments, the coast defences both here and in the Colonies ; to deter- 
mine all matters with which the Foreign Office deals, including all 
consular matters, and all expenditure connected with our foreign 
relations. The Federal Council would, in fact, be the deliberative 
assembly for regulating all matters connected with the departments 
of the Admiralty, the War Office, and the Foreign Office, their 
constitution, their expenditure, and their policy. The Ministers 
charged with the administration of these departments would sit in 
this Federal Council, together with the First Lord of the Treasury, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Secretary of State for 
India. With full powers to tax both in the home country and the 
Colonies for the purposes of offence, defence, and diplomatic ser- 
vice, this Assembly would practically assume the full authority of 
the Empire. To make its Imperial character complete, it would 
be necessary to create a new office of Minister of Marine, and 
separate the Marine Department from the Board of Trade, which 
would then deal only with insular subjects, the railways and 
harbours of the United Kingdom. 

The constitution of the Federal Council of the British Empire 
on these lines would be followed by two important results. The 
Houses of Parliament, as at present constituted, would be left with 
the work of domestic legislation only for the United Kingdom, and 
imposing taxation only for the administration of justice and the 
Civil Service so far as these related to domestic affairs. The House 
of Commons would thus become essentially parochial; and, in- 
viting as the scheme may be, this result would condemn it. Minor 
difficulties might be overcome, such as the appropriation of the 
cost of debt, the proportion of taxation between the weak and 
the strong, and the remission of all taxation in the case of young 
colonies; but the consequent depreciation of the present Imperial 
Parliament would still remain. 

The proposal to constitute a third Legislative Chamber for the 
purpose of confederation would in any case be too drastic for im- 
mediate adoption. Although it may be held to be a less violent 
change in the Constitution than the creation of the India Office,. 
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and an exact counterpart of the separation of the Witenagemote 
into the two separate Houses of the Lords and Commons, the 
House of Commons especially would be jealous of creating an 
Imperial representative body endowed with the power of revising 
its decisions. This, at least, would have been the case in the past, 
when the instincts of the House of Commons were Imperial rather 
than Parochial. The struggle between the Imperial and the 
Parochial interest which has been going on in the House of 
Commons during the last twenty years has ended, for the present, 
by a distinct gain for the former. The Democracy has awakened to 
the dangers of the crisis, and, as has happened before, the Democracy 
has saved the Empire. Whether that valuable safeguard for the 
integrity of the Empire, an intelligent appreciation of political 
responsibility, will exist in future Houses, or whether it will pre- 
dominate even in the present, is a question that should excite 
.anxious reflection. 

The proposal to create a third and truly Imperial Chamber is, 
it. must be admitted, a proposal to depreciate the House of Com- 
mons ; but the fact that the idea suggests itself is also evidence 
that the House has already depreciated in personnel. Few dis- 
passionate critics will fail to admit that the quality of statesman- 
ship has been less apparent in the Houses that have been elected 
since the death of Lord Palmerston than in those elected before 
his time, although they have probably been more fully repre- 
sentative of the several classes of the community. It is obvious 
that diversity of representation may be carried to such an extent 
as to result in general depreciation of those higher qualities, which 
we look for in an Imperial Legislature. If, for instance, we extended 
the principle of actual representation to the point of representing 
ignorance, and even error, we shall so depreciate the House of 
‘Commons as to make it wholly incapable of discharging Imperial 
Functions, and the creation of a third and truly Imperial Chamber, 
which the House would at present resent, would, in the case 
supposed, become the expedient of impotence. 

Everyone capable of estimating the various considerations 
involved in dealing with the Constitution is, however, strongly 
impressed with the desirability of increasing and strengthening 
those characteristics of the House of Commons which entitle it 
.to the description “‘ Imperial”; and, notwithstanding all that has 
-occurred during the last twelve years, there is good reason to 
hope that the calibre of the House will, after the present epidemic, 
improve to something like its old standard, when gentlemanly 
eourtesy did all and more than the new rules are designed to 
accomplish, but without success. The history and tradition 
of the House of Commons are too magnificent a heritage to be 
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dealt with lightly. Statesmanship recognizes the value of the 
national sentiment of reverence for the popular assembly, and the 
mind is involuntarily brought to the conclusion that the process 
of confederation must be linked around the traditions of the 
Parliamentary institution from which Colonial enterprise evolved, 
to which Colonists have always looked for their Constitutional 
models, and to which they would return representatives with a 
sense of satisfied ambition. 

The alternate scheme is the representation of the Colonies in 
the House of Commons itself, the elimination from Parlia- 
mentary concern of all that is parochial, and the concentration of 
its energies on what is Imperial. To do this it will be necessary 
for Parliament to divest itself, in the first instance, of its 
parochial work; to create Provincial Assemblies, say five in 
Ireland, seven in Scotland, two in Wales, one in the extreme 
North of England, six in the Midlands, and four or five in the 
South and East of England. To these Provincial Assemblies 
would be delegated the work ef authorizing the construction of 
railways, canals, and bridges, of managing the roads, and imposing 
taxes for these and all other local purposes, including the local 
administration of justice under the Home Office. These assem- 
blies would also regulate the granting of licences, and Parliament 
would, in all these respects, delegate its authority, reserving only 
by statute the scope of the powers to be exercised. To prevent 
a too great divergence in the form of bye-law enacted by these 
several Provincial Assemblies, it might be advisable to require 
them to be endorsed by the Home Secretary or Board of Trade, in 
the same way as Provisional Orders are at present dealt with by 
the latter department. It should be steadily borne in mind that 
these Provincial Assemblies would have no legislative power 
beyond the circumscribed authority given by statute to enact bye- 
laws ; an authority similar to that possessed by municipal autho- 
rities under general and special Acts, and in no respect more 
extensive. The number of these Assemblies would not be a matter 
of concern. There could, if it were thought best, be one for each 
county. It would certainly be advisable to make the boundary 
of the area of election and control conterminous with the present 
county boundaries, and to abolish all conflicting boundaries for 
purposes of local government. 

The local affairs of the provinces being thus relegated to the 
Provincial Assemblies acting under the control of the Home Office, 
the Local Government Board, and the Board of Trade, Parliament 
would be left comparatively free to deal with the larger interests of 
the Empire, and the presence of representatives of the Colonies 
within the walls of the House of Commons would be no longer 
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incongruous, because the duties to be undertaken would be excle- 
sively Imperial, and the interests of the Colonies would not be im 
conflict with petty provincial concerns. The Colonies are at 
present represented in Parliament only by accident. Retired 
Colonial Governors may happen to be Peers, or if Commoners they 
may be returned by some borough or county to the House of 
Commons. Travellers, merchants, wealthy colonists returned to 
the old country, or others who have made the interests of a special 
colony a subject of study, find their way into the House of Com- 
mons, and, being there, contribute as occasion offers to sounder 
conclusions on Colonial questions than would otherwise be the case. 
The presence in Parliament of such men is a subject for congratu- 
lation, but forms no tangible bond between the Colonies and the 
Home country. What is needed in this view of the case to give 
completeness and finish to the scheme is direct representation of 
the Colonies in the House of Commons. Retired governors, 
eminent commissioners, and diplomatists would find their way into 
the House of Lords as the Sovereign from time to time might 
determine, as in the past. But the thing desired is direct repre- 
sentation, so constituted as to give a direct interest on the part of 
the Colonies in the Imperial administration of the affairs of the 
Empire ; and, however restricted in the first instance, the scheme 
should be capable of expansion to ample proportions. 

The geographical difficulty need no longer be an objection to 
representation of the Colonies in the Imperial Parliament. The 
distance between Canada and London in point of time is less than 
that between Caithness and London in the Stuart period ; and the 
Antipodes is now brought within forty days of London with syste- 
matic regularity. Moreover, the time has arrived for recogniz- 
ing the telegraph as a means of transmitting the Crown writ to 
the returning officer, and, with this established, a member from 
New Zealand might be in his place before the actual business of a 
new Parliament was commenced. 

Numerous questions of detail would have to be settled before 
realising this ideal state of things. The first point needing settle- 
ment would be the question as to what should dictate the admission 
of a colony to direct representation, whether writs should issue 
to all colonies and dependencies alike, and in what numbers ; 
what the suffrage should be, whether universal, manhood, or 
household suffrage, and whether voting should be by attendance 
at local polling stations or by voting papers sent to the Crown 
Office of the Colonial Government; whether the member should 
be returned for districts by single votes or by voting for the 
several representatives of the entire colony; or whether, as 
another alternative, the Colonial assemblies should delegate by the 
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vote of the assembly a representative to sit in the Imperial 
Parliament. This last method of delegation is not only the 
simplest, but would be likely to produce the best man, especially 
as compared with a delegate elected by a poll of the entire 
colony. 

' Let us now assume that direct representation has been agreed 
upon, and let us make an honest endeavour to sketch how a 
Parliament so constituted would work. In the first place, on 
the calling of a Parliament writs would issue from the Crown 
Office by the Lord Chancellor to the Governors of the several 
colonies, calling upon them to return by the vote of the assem- 
bly of the colony, in such manner as the assembly may direct, 
one or two representatives to serve as members in the British 
House of Commons. Whether the representatives should have 
been first elected to the Colonial assemblies or not is a matter 
that should be settled by the colony itself. Special care should 
be taken to leave all details such as this to the colony. The 
one essential principle should be to procure a representative, not 
dictate the method of election in such a way as to interfere with 
the perfect freedom of the Colonial legislature ; because it will be 
found on close examination that the differences in Colonial cus- 
toms, as well as differences in the several Constitutions, forbid 
dictation in this respect. So also it would be found advisable 
to let the Colonial legislation determine whether the British 
representative should continue to have a seat in the Colonial 
legislature, whether he should vacate that seat by reason of his 
selection for the Imperial Parliament, or whether, if he should 
be allowed to sit in the Colonial assembly and speak, he should 
also be allowed to vote. These, and the question whether he 
should be paid for his services, are all matters outside the con- 
trol of the Imperial Parliament, which has merely to legislate 
for the admission of Colonial representatives. 

Up to this point no insurmountable obstacle presents itself. 
Nor would it be difficult to define the number of representatives 
each colony should return, whether one or two for each, or one 
for every 100,000 of population. The crucial difficulty arises 
when the House of Commons has assembled and business com- 
mences. Early in the proceedings Supply would stand upon the 
order book, and the Committee of Ways and. Means would be 
sitting. Representation, as I have pointed out, would be useless 
unless associated with real power; and inasmuch as the Colonies 
are interested in our Imperial administration only in respect of 
our navy, our army, our fiscal policy, and our diplomacy, the 
Colonial representatives would be vastly anxious that these depart- 
ments should be efficient for all purposes. But would they be 
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disposed to vote for the taxation of their constituents for these 
purposes, and, if not, why should they be there, or, at least, why 
should they join in levying taxes upon the people of the United 
Kingdom for Imperial purposes, and object to tax themselves ? 

We are now treading on dangerous ground. No one anxious for 
the growth and the consolidation of the Empire is desirous of 
pressing this question, primarily because we do not want history 
to repeat itself. Consolidation being the purpose in view, we do 
not wish to drive in the financial wedge. Besides, the Colonies 
are not all alike in respect of defence and diplomacy. It would 
probably be found that those colonies having an army of their 
‘own would be desirous of promoting a scheme by which their forces 
could be joined with the Imperial, and by which they could always 
count on a given proportion of the Queen’s army being quartered 
in their midst, with the surety that the entire British army, as 
well as the navy, was at their service in case of need. Rising 
colonies having no army or navy, and needing them, would be 
strongly tempted to contribute for a like service ; and, inasmuch 
as the British army would naturally recruit in the Colonies, in the 
same way as it does in the mother country, the bonds of union 
would be strengthened still further by the fact that Colonists were 
serving in the Imperial army. The taxation difficulty could be 
easily surmounted, in the case of colonies having warlike forces 
of their own or desiring them, and a solution would probably be 
found in a vote of the Colonial legislature contributing a given 
sum to the Imperial exchequer for the purpose of ensuring the 
attendance of a ship-of-war on a given Colonial station as an 
ordinary part of the duty of the British navy. The amount of the 
contribution would be a matter for bargain between the Colonial 
and Crown representatives ; but it would be obviously necessary 
that, if the Imperial Government became purveyors of naval and 
military defence, the ships would have to be something better than 
we at present possess, and there would, of course, be a guarantee 
required by the Colonists that the guns would not burst, and the 
swords would not double up. 

Colonies believing themselves in no need of warlike parapher- 
nalia should, of course, not be taxed or expected to contribute ; but, 
if this were conceded, on what grounds should those colonies be 
admitted to representation in Parliament, and, especially, on what 
grounds should those representatives be allowed to participate in 
the functions of taxing others? In strict justice, all colonies should 
contribute, because it is obvious that the bare existence of the 
British forces is to them a protection, and without some such sup- 
port they would be constantly in danger of interference from foreign 
Powers ambitious of Colonial exploits. Confederation should, how- 
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ever, never be considered as a matter of the division of burdens on 
strict lines, and yet it is not easy to see how representatives could 
be allowed within the House of Commons whose power to join in 
taxing the people of the United Kingdom was associated with com- 
plete immunity from taxation on the part of those who returned 
them. The proposal that Colonial representatives should be de- 
barred from voting in specified cases I dismiss as an impossibility.. 
A member with restricted authority is a member with a grievance,. 
and the grievance would be reflected with special force whenever an: 
important negotiation was pending. 

Having regard to the difference in status between colony and 
colony, and the fact that the parochial element has not yet been 
eliminated from the Imperial Parliament, it is doubtful whether we 
are yet ripe for direct representation of the Colonies in the Impe- 
rial Parliament. But, regarding this as the objective point, let 
us see whether it can be achieved in some other way, or, assuming. 
there is no better way, what can be done to-day as a stepping- 
stone to the ultimate end in view. 

It may be suggested that, inasmuch as the main difficulty in the 
way is that of taxation, the Colonial representatives might sit and 
vote in the House of Lords. The proposal is a startling one, but 
not more so than the admission of Judges, not being peers, to sit 
as a Court of Appeal. If the projected reform of the House of 
Lords were achieved in the direction of selecting a given number 
of the order, and associating them with the Judges and the Colonial 
representatives for all purposes of legislation, the arrangement 
would be freer from anomalies than any other. The House of 
Lords can reject Money Bills now, but cannot initiate or amend 
them. There would be no objection to Colonial representatives 
joining in the exercise of this limited authority. The House of 
Lords would be materially strengthened in popular estimation by 
including within its walls the voice of the Colonies ; and if Colonial 
legislation were passed through the House of Lords, so constituted, 
before receiving the Royal Assent, one great object would be 
achieved in the tendency this would create to promote the assimi- 
lation of Colonial and Imperial legislation. It is a theory of Colo- 
nial administration that the Colonies shall pass no law repugnant 
to the enactments of the Imperial Legislature. The theory, how- 
ever, has never been enforced, and in the fiscal arrangements of the 
Colonies we have the most flagrant violation of the principles of 
Free Trade, which, although distinct from statutory law, is yet an 
accepted principle of Imperial policy. The statutory law is also 
frequently at variance, as, for instance, in the case of the Marriage 
Laws, and, although these differences would be allowed to continue 
to some extent, it is obvious that the tendency to uniformity would 
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be constant, and would in time prevail. The representation of the 
Colonies in the House of Lords is an alternative deserving of much 
consideration. 

There is, however, a step that may be taken as a prelude to this. 
or any other process of confederation, or let us say Imperial and 
Colonial co-operation. While it is true that Representation of the 
Colonies in the House of Lords may be enacted to-day without 
infringing the principle that taxation and representation must go 
together, and without waiting for the House of Commons to divest 
itself of parochial administration, yet it would be more in accord- 
ance with the practice of sound statesmanship if a preliminary 
step were taken; and there is one that could be initiated at once, 
which would be peculiarly gratifying to the Colonies and distinctly 
in the nature of a foundation for the realisation of some one or 
other of the schemes sketched in this article. 

The proposal is this. Let the Colonies return representatives 
to a Colonial Assembly sitting in London, under the Presidency of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies for the time being, and let 
them take into consideration Imperial questions and deliver their 
opinion upon them. It is true their deliverance would have no 
legislative authority, and might be disregarded by the Government 
and by Parliament ; but it is more probable that an expression of 
opinion by such a body, sitting in consultation with the Secretary 
of State, would have great weight, and would command as much, 
if not more, respect than is given to the deliberations of other less 
distinguished councils. There is a Constitutional precedent for 
such a body. The Lords of the Admiralty have no more autho- 
rity than the intrinsic value of their counsel gives them; and, while: 
they may influence the policy of the First Lord, they are as a 
body impotent unless they can persuade him to their view and 
oblige the Cabinet also to adopt their conclusions. The Council of 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce, having no statutory autho- 
rity, and, in most cases, proceeding from self-elected bodies, has. 
had material influence on the course of legislation ; and even those 
fortuitous congregations of theorists known as the Social Science 
and other Congresses, have crystallized thought and familiarized 
the public with the necessity for otherwise unwelcome legislation. 
An assembly of Colonial delegates, convened by Statute to consult 
with and advise the Queen’s Ministers, could not fail to excite the 
greatest interest in the Colonies. Its influence upon the course of 
legislation would be great, and in some cases commanding; and 
its simple existence would be a cause of enlightenment, both here 
and in the Colonies, by the public discussion from a Colonial stand- 
point of Imperial questions. 

It is inevitable that an assembly such as this would, in a very 
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few years, assume a new shape and acquire more definite powers. 
Its existence in an embryo form should not be discountenanced 
because its influence would be founded on sentiment, nor should 
its development be checked because its later stages of growth may 
be associated with anomalies. Time and practical working will 
solve all the difficulties here presented, and many more that ex- 
perience will discover ; and when the solution of the great question 
of Colonial Confederation has been formulated, in practice the 
scheme will still be found to be as full of anomalies as the con- 
stitution of the Imperial Legislature is at present. Our Constitu- 
tion is, and always has been, a congeries of anomalies, but the 
result has been an object of universal envy. It is easy to draw on 
paper a theoretically consistent and accurately balanced Consti- 
tution, but the balance is always less steady and the friction always 
greater in these mechanical contrivances than in the working of 
our own heterogeneous combination of indefensible influences. 
The value of the British Constitution has always been shown in 
the ease with which it gives play to unexpected forces, evolved 
from the community by the events of the hour. It is naturally 
artistic and capable of infinite variety. It differs as much from 
the modern constructions as do rectangular diagrams of vegetable 
morphology from the variegated growth of a tree in full vigour. 
We need not, therefore, be alarmed at anomalies. They should 
be avoided wherever possible, but no scheme should be dismissed 
because it is not free from them. The Confederation of the 
Empire, if it is ever to be achieved, must be developed out of 
some such assembly as I have described. Whether it should be 
constituted by an Act of Parliament which would make financial 
provision for its meeting-place and officials, or by an Order in 
Council, leaving the cost to be provided in the votes for the Colonial 
Office, are not points of much concern; but it is obvious that the 
creation of a Colonial Council should be associated with as much 
authority as the circumstances will permit. If not called into 
being by the Imperial Parliament, or the Queen in Council, it may 
meet at the instance of the Colonies themselves, or be wholly self- 
constituted, with no charter other than the earnestness of its own 
convictions, and no voice beyond that which finds expression in the 
exercise of the Right to Petition. But such a body, whose corporate 
existence would in no degree detract from, and assuredly would not 
provoke the jealousy of, any other constituted assembly, would, if 
sustained in the first instance by statutory authority, satisfy the 
aspirations of the hour, and, as time and opportunity permitted, 
realise the larger hopes of the Imperial colonist. 


FREDERICK Wicks. 


SUNNY DAYS IN MALTA. 


In glancing at the ground plan of the great Indian and Colonial 
Exhibition, we note, close by the large expanses allotted to Australia 
and Canada, one tiny block bearing the name of Malta. Turning 
our steps thither, we arrive at a miniature court, strangely in con- 
trast with the great courts and long galleries wherein are displayed 
all the trophies of wheat, wool and wine, timber and minerals, arts 
and manufactures, of our gigantic young relations—so young in 
the age of nations, but already so great and so powerful. 

A finely sculptured portal of the beautiful white stone which is 
one of Malta’s most valued products, marks the entrance to the 
court representing the rocky isle, which, for upwards of two thou- 
sand years, has held no mean place in the world’s history. Its 
interest, however, centres around that period when it was the 
home of the chivalrous Knights of St. John, whose memory is 
here recalled by the life-like image of one of their noblest Grand 
Masters, duly guarded by men in armour, transported thither from 
their usual post in their own grand palace at Valetta. 

So small is the space allotted to the little isle, that she has been 
obliged to divide her exhibits—her tapestry, photographs, and 
pictures being banished to the gallery of the Albert Hall. To one 
of the latter, ‘‘ The Death of St. Joseph,’ some of us are indebted 
for a new and touching impression of a probable incident in the 
home-life of the Holy Trinity—the Son supporting the head of the 
dying Father, and speaking words of comfort, the grief-stricken 
Mother standing by—a picture pathetic in its simple humanity. 

The great photographs of the Cathedral of St. John must have 
vividly recalled to many their own memories of the sunny isle— 
always supposing they had the luck to see it under such a pleasant 
aspect ; for, in reading books of travel I constantly observe how 
varied is the colouring, of sunlight or of gloom, in which the 
same scene is depicted by divers authors, their impressions being 
invariably tinged by their own personal circumstances at the 
moment. One has seen it in the rosy light of dawn; another in 
the glare of noonday ; a third, dark with the purple shadows of the 
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evening. So each writes truthfully; but how different is the picture 
thus produced ! 

I fancy that there are few places which vary more in the impres- 
sions thus produced than the island of Malta. Some who visit it 
but for a few days, are so unfortunate as to come in for a blast of 
the hateful hot wind known as the Scirocco, which, blowing from 
the south-east across the arid plains of Africa, brings with it all 
manner of ills. While it is so damp that the very pavement of 
the streets is wet, and metals tarnish, and things painted during 
its influence never set properly, it is nevertheless so dry that 
furniture warps, the covers of books crack, the human skin becomes 
hard and dry, headaches, lassitude, debility, dyspepsia abound, and 
a hot haze—some say an unfragrant miasma—hangs like a veil 
over the isle. Naturally, such visitors as these carry away no 
pleasant memory of Malta. 

Others experience the tempestuous Grégalé—the north-easterly 
blasts which, blowing right into the mouth of the Grand Harbour, 
are sometimes so boisterous as to drive the largest vessels from 
their moorings, doing sore damage to lesser craft, and sometimes 
making sad havoc among the yachts which deemed themselves in 
such a secure haven. 

Probably the happiest impression is retained by those who visit 
the isle in the early spring, when vegetation is at its best, the 
orange season not over, and the fields gay with narcissus, orchids, 
and many other wild flowers. I had the good fortune to visit 
Malta (the Fior del Mondo, as its children call it) at this pleasant 
season, and under the happiest auspices. But my first impressions, 
though received in winter, were equally delightful—a vision of 
light and life and colour strangely in contrast with the dull grey 
London street which I had so recently left in all the dreariness of 
chill November. 

It was after midnight ere we anchored in the beautiful Grand 
Harbour, but from the earliest dawn we were surrounded with 
picturesque boats of all brilliant colours, pointed both at stern and 
prow, so as to allow of their rowing backwards or forwards, and 
having the keel curled right up at each end, in an ornamental 
curve, a couple of feet higher than the boat itself. Some had 
hoisted lateen sails, like white wings, while others had the quaintest 
butterfly-shaped rigging. These were the Speronari, from the isle 
of Gozo, which fly before the breeze. 

Ere we were half weary of watching this ever-moving scene, all 
reflected in the clear green water, the Governor’s barge came to 
bid us welcome. And then came the walk up those curious narrow 
streets of stairs, with overhanging balconies, and shrines of life- 
sized saints at every corner; where music and flowers and 
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picturesque foreign life in every phase, all lying in clear light 
and shadow, made up a scene of enchantment never to be 
forgotten. 

Then, as we realised how strangely hot that winter sun could 
be, how pleasant to find refuge and cool shade within the beautiful 
old Palace of the Grand Masters, and (after toiling up the long 
spiral stairs, with the wide shallow steps, constructed to enable the 
knights to ride their mules to the top, and so save themselves un- 
necessary fatigue) to loiter in the grand corridor, inlaid with 
coloured marbles, and guarded by long lines of men in armour, 
while we looked into the delicious cool court, where beautiful 
Eastern shrubs, laden with blossom, cluster round the fountains, 
making the air heavy with their fragrance; gorgeous scarlet 
pointsetia, large white detura with vivid green leaves, and pink 
oleanders standing in dazzling relief against white stone walls or 
intensely blue sky. 

After a while we adjourned to a balcony overlooking town and 
sea. In the square, fronting the Palace, an inspection of troops 
was going on, and band playing—all very commonplace to the 
accustomed eye; but six months of comparative solitude in the 
grey Western Isles had not tended to leave eye or ear blasé, so we 
thought the whole scene lovely—just like a scene in an opera! 
The chief difficulty was to remember that it was all real, and the 
picturesque figures in their brilliant clothes not actors, but ordi- 
nary human beings pursuing their daily avocation. The countless 
padres and monks in all varieties of sombre robes, with broad- 
brimmed felt hats or cowls; the women in their invariable black 
silk skirt and faldette of the same material, veiling head and 
shoulders, like a curious petticoat made with all the gathers on 
one side ; countless beggars and gamins, sellers of fruit and flowers, 
not like the squalid beggars and flower-girls of our streets, but 
reminders of Murillo, and each a study for all lovers of rich 
colour. Then the flocks of goats going from house to house, their 
tinkling bells inviting all customers to superintend their milking ; 
and the quaint little carts, and mules laden with water-casks or 
water-melons, toiling up the steep streets. 

For the old Knights built their palace on the brow of the hill 
(which bears its name of Valetta in memory of La Valette, the 
grandest of the grand old masters), so that from their high tower 
they could overlook land and sea in every direction; and a very 
striking view they had of harbours, and creeks, and fortifications, 
and the broad blue sea, with Mount Etna on the horizon. From 
this same tower a look-out is still constantly kept, and the approach 
of every vessel, from the biggest man-o’-war down to the tiniest 
yacht, is straightway notified to the Governor. 
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Along the crest of the hill runs the Strada Reale, the Bond 
Street of Malta; and on either side of it, like the feet of some 
long-legged centipede, these steep narrow streets run down to the 
sea, of which you catch glimpses, twinkling in the sunshine, 
streets of stairs, each bearing the name of the patron saint whose 
image watches over it—Strada Santa Lucia, San Giovani, and San 
Domenicho being perhaps the most picturesque—with their shops 
opening on to the steps, and all manner of striking figures grouped 
around them. 

The majority of the shops deal in the celebrated gold filagree 
work and coral; others in lace from the isle of Gozo, sponges, 
leather and basket work, and all manner of stuffs. Here we very 
quickly learnt the necessity of the custom (so foreign to British 
feeling) of demurring at prices first asked by all tradesmen, and 
the consequent waste of time in making the simplest purchases. 
Certainly it does seem curious that, after so much intercourse 
with the English, this wearisome system should still be carried on, 
especially as most foreigners seem to admire the fact that the 
British have only one price among themselves. Probably the 
readiness with which we adopt the creed that they positively 
despise the man who offers more than half what is first asked, may 
help to keep up the custom. I think it is Lane who mentions an 
Armenian jeweller in Cairo so truthful that his friends nicknamed 
him “the Englishman,” for his prices never altered. In fact, 
many long years ago, among the Egyptians, “the word of the 
English” had become proverbial for that which is unchangeable. 
Very flattering to our national character, and a saying to which 
we would fain preserve our national right. 

As to the Maltese, they are said to be such sharp traders that 
the very Jews retire from the contest, unable to get a living. Con- 
sequently, Malta is the only place where literally none are found. 
The people talk Schmeitz, which is a patois of Arabic, mixed with 
a little Italian; and very few of them understand any other 
language, except, of course, the upper classes, who talk Italian. 

If you wish to hear Schmeitz in perfection, you must go down 
Strada Santa Lucia, or any of its parallels, till you reach ‘ Nix 
Mangiare,” * words which, as a plaintive appeal, varied by 
“‘Miserabile,” will reach your ears at every turn (like the ery for 
backsheesh further east) ; though why that name has been given to 
the spot chiefly haunted by laborious, frugal boatmen, I cannot 
tell, unless it be that the work is too scanty for the hands that 
would fain find occupation. Here, at every hour of rest, they con- 
gregate, and lie basking in the sun, sleeping the sleep of the weary, 
or dining on the coarsest black bread and onions, with, perhaps, a 

* Nothing to eat. 
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slice of a huge water-melon or a few pine-cones, such as only 
squirrels could digest in this country. 

They are said to be excellent seamen, as, indeed, they would 
need to be ; for though “‘ the tempestuous wind called Euroclydon ” 
is now described as a Grégalé, it has not forgotten its old trick, 
and sudden storms arise, when the blue sea and sky turn to the 
dullest leaden hue, and the calm Mediterranean is lashed into. 
wild waves, and dashes its white foam over the rocky shores and 
forts. 

These forts are, of course, the main features of the island, 
for they are many and prominent, guarding every rocky head- 
land, each creek and harbour. Valetta lies in the centre, protected 
by Fort St. Elmo, which, together with Fort Ricasoli at the 
entrance to the Grand Harbour, and Fort Tigné on Quarantine 
Harbour, effectually guard the basins where the biggest ships of 
the line may safely float alongside of the quay. Quarantine Har- 
bour, as its name implies, has proved a centre of misery to a good 
many, and Fort Manuel, which guards the Lazaretto Island, is 
described in bitter jest as ‘‘Le Manuel des Voyageurs.” Then 
within the Grand Harbour, the Dockyard Creek and the headland 
of Vittoriosa are guarded by Fort St. Angelo, and the French Creek 
and Senglea by Fort St. Michael. 

Valetta is altogether fortified. All its walls are curtains and 
bastions, bristling with cannon and mortars, and guarded by vigi- 
lant sentinels. As you drive from Valetta to Florian you cross a 
wide drawbridge, and, looking back, you perceive with what mighty 
walls the old knights surrounded their dwellings. Just beyond lie 
the underground granaries, excavated in the solid rock, where 
sufficient corn to last during a seven years’ siege is always 
stored. 

Hard by is the Church of San Publio. Whether or not he was 
the identical Publius who here showed kindness to St. Paul, I 
know not; but the church, like its multitudinous brethren, is full 
of altars and pictures, and images of saints, each surrounded by 
a multitude of miniature arms, legs, eyes, ears, modelled in wax 
or silver, as the case may be, and hung up round these shrines 
as thank-offerings for cures attributed to their intercession. 

It is curious to find how widespread is this custom of hanging 
up models of the limb restored. We find it in the long-isolated 
temples of Japan. We know that it existed in Ancient Egypt. 
Hands, arms, ears, eyes, and other members, modelled in terra 
cotta, or carved in ivory, have been found at Thebes and else- 
where, with a thanksgiving dedication to whichever deity received 
credit for the cure effected. 

Precisely similar are the thank-offerings of the devil-worshippers 
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in Ceylon. There is one temple in Kandy held especially sacred, 
namely that of Katragam or Mahasen; one of the demons wor- 
shipped by the aborigines, and afterwards adopted by the Brah- 
mins, who identify him with Siva. Contrary, however to the 
custom of the Sivites, this temple contains no image: only a 
mysterious curtain, before which kneel crowds of pilgrims from 
every part of India, sometimes even high-caste Brahmins from 
remote Hurdwar (the holy city near the source of the Ganges, 
distant well nigh two thousand miles), who visit this shrine, seek- 
ing cures for divers diseases, and who present silver models of 
their various limbs, as votive offerings to Mahasen. 

Among the Grecian antiquities in the British Museum there are 
two hands of this class made in bronze. The votive hands and 
feet of Egypt are generally entwined with figures of serpents, 
emblematic of recovered health, while divers symbols are repre- 
sented on the palm of the hand; sometimes the sacred pine-cone 
rests on the thumb. 

Most remarkable of all is the fact that in many of these 
heathen offerings the hand is modelled with the third and fourth 
fingers closed, while the first and second (the fingers of benedic- 
tion, as a ritualist would call them), are upraised in the orthodox 
attitude of ecclesiastical benediction. Thus we perceive that not 
only the presentation of votive hands to the Church, but this 
peculiar priestly attitude, are directly borrowed from Paganism: 
probably introduced into the Alexandrian Church by some Egyptian 
convert. 

To return to Malta in the nineteenth century. Leaving San 
Publio, we drove on and on, past more and more stone churches, 
stone villages, stone walls, rising tier above tier, till it seems as if 
the whole island were one bleak expanse of dazzling yellow stone 
and arid rock, with white, dusty roads. And as no green thing is 
visible, save the dark caruba and olive trees, you begin to marvel 
where all the rich corn-land lies, and where the flower-girls find 
their fragrant treasures. Only the prickly pear stretches its weird 
arms and red fruit over those wearisome, unlovely walls; and 
anyone who has once been so rash as to attempt, with inexpe- 
rienced hand, to peel that pear (or fig) with its myriad invisible 
thorns, will probably have learnt to suffer any thirst sooner than 
repeat the experiment. 

The island, however, only appears arid when thus seen from 
the lower roads. Once you gain the high ground, and look down, 
you see no walls, only a succession of small, rich green fields, with 
here and there masses of grey rock, overshadowed by the aforesaid 
olive trees, with their silvery lining; and dark caruba, that is, 
locust trees—the fruit of which is a bean: a staple article of food, 
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and much used in the manufacture of Turkish sweetmeats. The 
people here say that St. John’s scanty diet of locusts and wild 
honey, was probably the bean ; further east, they claim that honour 
for the living swarms. So, animal or vegetable, this point remains 
undecided. 

There is no natural brushwood or forest on the island, and the 
rich vegetation we now see is wholly due to human toil; infinite 
labour having been expended to level this rocky soil into terraces ; 
the smaller masses were pulverized, the larger employed to build 
up those unsightly protecting walls, but for which, the rains would 
wash away all the soil; which is said to have been brought as 
ballast by ships coming from Gozo and Sicily, by command of the 
Knights. They also made large cisterns and built great aqueducts, 
for the irrigation of the land, and so, in due time, the rocky island, 
became fertile as a garden. 

Our drive lay alongside of De Vignacourt’s great aqueduct, an 

-endless succession of arches ; then on and on between dusty, stony, 
walls, in hot, glaring sunlight, till we reached San Antonio, one of 
the royal summer palaces, where (surrounded by walls, so high as 
to give not merely an Eastern feeling of seclusion, but something 
that might become oppressively like imprisonment) we revelled in 

-cool, delicious shade of pleasant gardens; of flowering shrubs, laden 
with fragrant blossom: and, above all, those orange gardens, whenee 
the Queen’s regular supply goes home by each mail. 

Remember that ten days previously we were shivering in Eng- 
land : everything dull and colourless, and blurred with mists and 
fogs ; and to-day we were gathering ripe golden fruits, half hidden 
by their own green leaves, and snowy blossoms whose delicate 
aroma perfumed the sunny air. 

We felt that we had never before realised what oranges were ; 
for anything more unlike our English substitute can hardly be 
imagined—ours, of course, being gathered half-ripe. Here every 
variety grows in perfection, from the common large fruit down to 
the tiniest Tangerine, or the oblong egg orange. None so delicious 
as the little mandarin, or mandolin, which lies so loosely inside of 
its skin that one touch leaves it ready to be eaten. The blood 
orange (the juice of which really is almost as red as blood) is 
produced by grafting the common orange bud on a pomegranate 
stock. 

As we drove back to Valetia we met crowds of workmen re- 
turning to their homes in far distant villages. Long weary walks 
they have, to and from their work, but many of them beguile the 
time by telling their beads as they go. To a casual observer, like 
myself, the effect was pretty much the same as when, in the Hima- 
layas, we used to meet parties of Buddhist ‘‘ navvies” returning 
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from work on the borders of Thibet, many of them spinning their 
prayer-wheels, while they chatted and laughed together—though, 
of course, they, too, ought to have been giving devout thought to 
the matter on hand! 

These Maltese workmen have given some splendid proofs of their 
willingness to dedicate time and talents to the service of their 
faith. The magnificent church at Musta is one of the most 
striking objects in the island, with its vast dome and towers, and 
has been built entirely by the voluntary labour of the poor ; though, 
of course, materials were bought by subscription. It is asserted 
that this dome (which is larger than that of St. Peter’s at Rome) 
was built without any scaffolding, a statement which, to the un- 
initiated, sounds miraculous; but it seems that the old dome of a 
former church, built on the same site, afforded the necessary sup- 
port, and was not demolished till this was complete. So, at least, 
we were informed. 

Of course, one of the chief attractions in Malta is the grand old 
Cathedral of St. John the Baptist, and I must confess that, as 
with other things of which we have heard high praise before seeing 
them, the first impression was disappointing. 

I entered St. John’s at the hour of vespers, and felt chilled. 
There was a very small, inattentive congregation. Two men who 
sat close in front of me (poor tradesmen) were discussing their 
worldly affairs so audibly, that an acolyte was sent down from the 
altar steps to silence them. The architecture seemed to me stiff 
and cold. 

It was not till I returned to Malta, on my homeward route, 
and had spent delightful weeks under the stone roof of the old 
Grand Masters, that, overshadowed by their spirit, I could realise 
something of the poetic beauty of their old Cathedral, and learn 
to tread with more reverence on that sacred pavement, because 
each stone is emblazoned with heraldic devices, or other memorial, 
of some brave warrior who knelt here at his devotions, and now 
sleeps in the crypt below. 

But for this association, the pavement of Pietra Dura in oblong 
compartments (in memory of divers knights) is very like a great 
piece of patchwork, and the effect of those inlaid marbles lacks 
repose. All round the great church are side chapels, where the 
knights of each nation worshipped together. These, like their 
eight palaces, or rather auberges, were set apart for the knights 
of France, Provence, Auvergne, Arragon, Castille, Italy, Germany, 
and Anglo-Bavaria. Each chapel, of course, has its great altar 
and crucifix, before which some worshippers are always kneeling, 
heedless of passers-by. There are second-rate pictures and heavy 
monuments without number. Of these last, by far the most at- 
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tractive to me is the beautiful statue of Comte Beaujolais, a name 
endeared to me by old family ties. 

The Cathedral is said to have been formerly very wealthy ; but 
the French stole great quantities of gold and silver plate, and | 
jewels, from its treasury. Amongst other thefts was that of a 
most precious relic, namely, the right hand of St. John, which had 
been presented to the Grand Master by the Church of Santa 
Sophia at Constantinople. A magnificent diamond ring was trans- 
ferred by Napoleon from the skeleton hand to his own, and the 
relic was then restored to the Grand Master, who, being no longer 
able to give it honour due, sent it to Paul, Emperor of Russia, 
who built a church over it at St. Petersburg. Nothing escaped 
the rapacious invaders. 

All the precious stones were picked out of the reliquaries, and 
the twelve silver statues of the Apostles were among the treasures 
seized. In vain did the Maltese pray to be allowed to redeem 
them for their full value in money. Napoleon is reported to have 
replied that, as the Apostolic mission was to ‘go forth into all 
the world,”’ and these had lain in one spot for two hundred years, 
he would see that they did now go forth, as good coin of the 
realm. However, as the same impious reply is attributed to Tilly, 
with reference to twelve similar statues which he plundered from 
Padderborne, in Westphalia, perhaps Napoleon may have the benefit 

-of the doubt, the more so as the priests at Citta Vecchia show 
twelve silver statues in their Cathedral, which are said to have 
been ransomed, for their full weight in silver, by a Maltese prelate. 

Be that as it may, the rest of the plunder was despatched to 
France. The ship, however, with its sacrilegious cargo, met the 

same fate as attended the Wolf of Badenoch’s theft of lead from 
the roof of Elgin Cathedral—it foundered at sea. The only things 
that escaped the rapacious robbers were the beautiful silver altar- 
rails, which a wise old priest had the wit to paint like common 
metal before the thieves broke into the sanctuary. 

Beneath the high altar it is said that the keys of Acre, Rhodes, 
-and Jerusalem are treasured, as precious relics of brave old days 
-and of gallant blood shed in the holy wars. 

The most beautiful object in the Church is a marble altar-piece 
of the Baptism of our Lord; but it is so veiled by silver candle- 
sticks and candles that it is a matter of some difficulty to see it, 
and impossible to get a photograph of it, though all other parts of 

the Church are thus offered for sale. 

On ordinary Festas the whole Church is hung with crimson 
curtains, which scarcely seemed an improvement. Once or twice a 
_year some very fine old tapestry is substituted. This we did not 
see, but were content to believe that none could possibly be more 
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beautiful than that which decorates the Council-Chamber in the 
Palace, representing scenes in Europe, Asia, and Africa, with their 
respective flora and fauna, exquisitely drawn and shaded in natural 
colours of exceeding brilliancy. We marvelled what patient, 
artistic hands had designed and stitched such elaborate offerings 
for knightly sons or brothers. The workers could not have in- 
cluded sweethearts or wives, for the knights were celibates, being 
members of a religious brotherhood ; their sacred Order was marked 
by the black robe and white cross worn over their armour. They 
bore the name of Knights Hospitallers, because, in addition to the 
ordinary vows of knighthood, they were bound to protect pilgrims, 
and, in ease of need, to devote themselves to the care of the sick 
in hospitals. 

Thus it came to pass that so late as 1788, in their days of 
“peace, splendour, and decay,” the tidings of the fearful earth- 
quake in Sicily roused them to one last knightly act, and, mindful 
of their vows, they up and manned their galleys and sailed over - 
the salt sea foam with good store of flesh and wine and hospital 
stores. Then, in that widespread devastation, they sought out 
the sick and dying, and ministered to them, as priest and nurse 
combined. 

Among the curious chivalric laws of this knightly community 
were those which restricted, while they legalized, duelling. One 
street in the city was devoted to all such combats. Those who: 
fought elsewhere were liable to the utmost rigour of the law. 
Moreover, the duellists were commanded, under the most severé- 
penalties, to put up their swords at the bidding of any woman, 
priest, or knight. 

One Would have imagined that such prohibition would have 
checked all possibility of bloodshed; but this does not seem to. 
have been the case, for in the year 1770 Mr. Brydone counted 
twenty of the crosses which were always painted on the wall to. 
commemorate the spot where any knight was killéd. He adds. 
that while he was in Malta two knights quarrelled at the billiard- 
table, and one struck the other. The aggressor received a chal- 
lenge, but absolutely refused to fight; for which offence he was 
condemned to make the amende honorable in the Cathedral of St. 
John for forty-five days successively, then to be confined in a 
dungeon, without light, for five years, after which he was to remain 
a prisoner in the castle for life. The unfortunate knight who re- 
ceived the blow was also held to be under a cloud, not having had 
an opportunity to wipe out the insult. Such is Mr. Brydone’s 
statement. M. Sonnini, a French stientific traveller, who visited 
Malta about twenty years later, discredits the facts, though there 
appears no ground for supposing him to have been more accurately 
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informed than his predecessor, who wrote of contemporary 
events. 

Strange, indeed, it is to think of all the changes which this little 
island has witnessed as successive nations have striven for its 
possession. Few corners of the earth have been the theatre of so 
many bloody conflicts as this apparently insignificant sea-girt 
rock. In point of size it is only about seventeen miles in length, 
and nine in width, but its excellent harbours, and its central 
position in the Mediterranean Sea, have always made its posses- 
sion an object to be desired by the great nations around. 

Looking back to classic fable, it is said to have been the isle referred 
to by Homer, in the Odyssey, as that where Calypso welcomed the son 
of Ulysses to her Court. Being a goddess, she doubtless was able 
to cast a glamour over the isle which was by nature so uninyviting, 
and to Telemachus it may have appeared a Paradise. 

But, as an arid home for hard-working mortals, we first hear of 
it when Tyre and Sidon sent forth their superfluous sons to esta- 
blish themselves wherever they could find room, and so Malta 
became a Pheenician colony. Some ruined tombs and temples and 
huge stones, once sacred, and a few coins, now alone remain to 
tell of their having so long retained possession of the isle. 

Five centuries before Christ, Malta was captured by Carthage, 
and in long struggles with Rome (the Punic wars, which com- 
menced s.c. 264, and were protracted till p.c. 146), poor Malta 
naturally proved a bone for bitter contention. Many a deathly 
contest was fought on her shores. Twice captured by the Romans, 
twice recaptured by the Carthaginians, she was finally seized a 
third time by the Romans, B.c. 220, and remained in their hands. 

Thus it was that, when St. Paul was wrecked at Melita, he was 
received by a Roman citizen, Publius, the Pro-Consul and chief 
man of the island, to whom the company of the great Apostle must 
have been a glad change from that of ‘the barbarous people” ; 
yet to these he was destined to assume a new relation, for during 
St. Paul’s three months’ detention on the isle many were con- 
verted, and, according to tradition, Publius became the first ential 
of the Christian Church in Malta. 

For a little season the isle enjoyed peace under the shadow of 
mighty Rome, but when this new mistress tottered to her fall 
fresh pirates swooped down on the coveted rock which Rome could 
no longer protect. First it fell into the hands of the Byzantine 
sovereigns. From them it was snatched by the Vandals, who held 
it for about a hundred years. In a.p. 538 it was re-conquered by 
Belisarius, and then the land had rest for about three hundred 
years. 


But evil days were in store. The victorious Mahomedan armies 
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overspread the land, and, having established the Crescent in wide 
tracts of Asia and Europe, they reached the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean. Even little Malta did not escape them. The 
Greek and Roman colonists were murdered, and the natives were 
only spared to endure a lot of cruel slavery. For upwards of two 
centuries Arabian emirs ruled over them, and no persecution was 
spared to compel them to abjure the Christian faith and accept 
that of Mahomet. But, with marvellous constancy, the Maltese 
stood firm in their allegiance to the Cross, and the fierce preachers 
of Islam failed to shake their courage. Again and again the 
Byzantine Emperors endeavoured to rescue Malta from the hands 
of the infidels, but their efforts proved vain. 

At length came the hour of deliverance. The gallant Knights of 
Normandy resolved to rescue these persecuted Christians, or to 
perish in the attempt. Count Roger, son of Tancred de Hauteville, 
having succeeded in driving out the Arabs from Sicily, followed 
up this success by a similar triumph in Malta, and gladly were he 
and his warriors hailed by the oppressed islanders. Under his 
wise and just rule, and that of his successors, prosperity was 
quickly restored. The churches were rebuilt, the persecuted 
Christian pastors once more ventured to resume their public 
ministrations, and the island found itself endowed with a constitu- 
tional government and representative legislature. 

After some generations the united isles of Sicily and Malta were 
absorbed in the German Empire. Thence they passed into the 
possession of France, and eventually fell into the hands of the 
Kings of Aragon, the last of whom, better known to us as 
the Emperor Charles V., combined wisdom with generosity, and, 
by presenting Malta in perpetuity to the Knights Templars of St. 
John of Jerusalem, both provided a home for these brave knights, 
and a powerful garrison for this strong military station. 

Five hundred years had already elapsed since the foundation of 
this famous Order of medieval chivalry. It originated in a humble 
religious brotherhood devoted to the care of poor sick pilgrims at 
Jerusalem. Gradually they developed into a wealthy fraternity 
of priestly warrior-physicians; and while still distinguished for 
their charitable care of the sick, and their chivalrous devotion to 
all good works, their white-cross banner floated over many a 
hard-fought battle-field, where the soldiers of the Cross carried 
on their crusades against the infidels. 

From Jerusalem the Knights Templars removed to Acre, and 
successively established their head-quarters at Cyprus and Rhodes. 
In the latter they struck deep roots, and seemed to have obtained 
a permanent settlement. In the course of two hundred years, 
nineteen Grand Masters ruled in succession ; and under their wise 
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government Rhodes enjoyed a term of unparalleled peace and 
prosperity. It was by nature a lovely isle of rich verdure, and 
now became a perfect rose-garden of matchless beauty. 

Ere long its fame awakened the covetous longings of the Sultan 
Solyman the Magnificent, who swore by the twenty-six thousand 
prophets and the God who made the earth and heavens, that 
unless the Knights forthwith gave it up, he would bring the whole 
Turkish fleet to drive them out. As they did not obey his summons 
he assembled a vast force, and, a.p. 1523, laid siege to the isle. 

For six months the Knights held their ground against desperate 
odds ; but, being utterly unprepared to resist so mighty a foe, the 
venerable Grand Master led forth his little band, in sadness and 
in tears, and for seven years they wandered homeless, till, as we 
have seen, the rocky isle of Malta was allotted to them; an island 
arid and forbidding: a grievous contrast to their dear terrestrial 
Paradise from which they had been so cruelly expelled. 

So sterile was the soil that they were compelled to import their 
very bread from Sicily. The wretched inhabitants, numbering 
in all about twelve thousand, had so long been miserably oppressed 
by Moors and Turks, and so harried by pirates of all nations, that 
they had almost given up the attempt to cultivate the land. For 
none cared to toil, not knowing at what moment ruthless invaders 
would descend upon them, to burn their homes, rob them of the 
stores of food imported from Sicily, and carry themselves and their 
children into captivity. 

Now a new era commenced. The Knights erected strong fortiti- 
‘cations, so that the people no longer felt themselves at the mercy 
of every pirate. They imported good soil from Sicily, and by dint 
of persevering toil they so far conquered nature that this once 
barren rock now supports a population greater in proportion than 
that of almost any fertile land, averaging twelve thousand souls to 
every square mile. In addition to this, it produces so large a 
surplus that a considerable portion of the early vegetables in the 
London and Paris markets are brought thither from this sunny isle. 

The cupidity of the Sultan was not long satisfied with the 
acquisition of Rhodes. Though now an old man, seventy years of 
age, his greed had not lessened with years, and he soon discovered 
that Malta was also a highly desirable possession; so the poor 
Knights were again forced to choose between fight and flight. 

After several preliminary efforts to dispossess them of their new 
home, the Sultan mustered a force of thirty thousand men, and a 
fleet of well nigh a hundred and sixty ships, and despatched this 
army to drive out the seven hundred Knights with their little 
garrison of eight thousand Maltese men-at-arms. The siege was 
commenced in May 1565, and continued till December; during 
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which time no less than two hundred and sixty Knights and seven: 
thousand of their men were slain; not, however, without a fair 
equivalent, for the loss of the Turks was estimated at twenty-five 
thousand. 

For it was no mere blockade, but a long protracted series of 
battles and hand-to-hand fighting, renewed day by day, and giving 
ample scope for deeds of extraordinary valour on both sides. 
Bravely did the garrison hold out, but their town and most of the 
fortifications were little more than a heap of ruins ere the enemy 
finally retired. 

The Grand Master at this period was the heroic Jean de la 
Valette, whose knightly fame was commemorated in the name 
given to the new city which uprose on the ruins—the Valetta of 
the present day. Even he, however, could not altogether resist 
the temptation of sometimes repaying the barbarity of the 
besiegers in their own coin. Thus, when after a month’s close 
siege, and many desperate assaults, the Turks succeeded in captur- 
ing the Fort of St. Elmo (not, however, till every knight and every 
soldier lay dead at his post), Mustapha Pasha, their general, 
showed his appreciation of valour by causing his soldiers to rip 
open the dead bodies of their foes, and tear out their hearts, 
bestowing on the Christian knights what they held to be a deeper 
insult still, namely, a great gash in form of across. Then he tied 
them on planks and threw them into the sea, that the wind and 
tide might carry them to their brethren in Fort St. Angelo. 

When the Grand Master beheld his brave Knights thus bar- 
barously mangled, he burst into tears, and, in the excess of his 
grief, sought an unworthy revenge by massacring all his prisoners, 
and, using their heads as cannon-balls, he fired them into the 
Turkish camp. A more serviceable missile consisted of wooden 
hoops covered with wool steeped in boiling oil, gunpowder, and 
nitre. These were set on fire and thrown flaming into the midst of 
the foe whenever they pressed forward at an assault. Thus two or 
three Turks were frequently hooked together, and considerably 
injured, while the ranks were thrown into confusion. So much 
for the projectiles of three hundred years ago. 

Roused by the loss of St. Elmo to a more desperate resistance, 
the Knights succeeded in holding Fort St. Angelo and the town for 
three months, at the end of which a handful of Spaniards came 
to their assistance; and the Turks, ignorant of their numbers, 
were seized with a panic and retired. 

There is a curious and very old picture of this siege, in the 
possession of Mr. Christian of Malta, representing the Turkish 
tents pitched on barren ground, all over the present sites of forts 
and streets, and the beleaguered Knights shut up in so small a 
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space, that the marvel is how they could have held their ground at 
all. But there was magic in the old war-cry, “ Beauseant,” and 
their banner was not wont to give way before the foe. It was one- 
third black, two-thirds white ; the former symbolising destruction 
to the enemy, the latter, peace to friends. 

For a hundred and fifty years the conflict with the Ottoman 
power was carried on at intervals, but at last a truce was con- 
cluded, and the Knights left in undisturbed possession. This 
peace proved fatal to the old knightly spirit. Luxury and pleasure 
took the place of brave deeds of arms, and the Knights came to be 
looked upon chiefly as the patrons and guardians of commerce. 
This continued till the French Revolution, which deprived them of 
their property on the mainland, and thus of their principal 
revenues. Then Napoleon laid siege to Malta, and it is supposed 
that the French brethren were treacherous to their Order; for 
shortly after the arrival of his besieging fleet, a.p. 1798, the island 
capitulated. 

The French soon made themselves objectionable to the Maltese, 
who, on the departure of Buonaparte, broke into open insurrection, 
and, having massacred several of the treacherous French Knights, 
they besieged the forts to which the French troops had retreated. 

Just then the English fleet came to the aid of the Maltese, hot 
from the victory of Aboukir (whence they brought the remains of 
gallant Sir Ralph Abercromby, and found for them a worthy tomb 
in a bastion of Fort St. Elmo, washed by the green sea waves. 
A few years ago they were removed thence to another vault in the 
same Fort, in consequence of certain alterations necessary for the 
placing of heavy guns. Not only was the lead coffin with its 
inscription found intact, but even the spirit-casks in which the 
body was brought to Malta, and which had been carefully pre- 
served. A strange treasure indeed !) 

On the arrival of the English, a rigorous blockade was esta- 
blished. The French garrison held out with a bravery and 
éndurance worthy of the knights of earlier days ; and the siege had 
lasted for two years, ere famine compelled them to yield. Thus in 
the year 1800 the English took formal possession of the island, 
which they have since retained, and which was formally gua- 
ranteed to them by the Treaty of Paris in 1814. 

The palaces of the good knights of Castile, France, and Austria, 
are now barracks or store-houses. 

The Auberge de Provence is a place of pleasant social gatherings; 
and the long corridors of the Governor’s Palace echo the voices of 
women and children. Brilliant balls are held in the very presence 
of old Grand Masters, whose beautifully inlaid armour is présent 
to grace the scene. 
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It is curious to notice what a very small proportion of knightly 
gear remains, the armoury being full of such weapons as belonged 
only to men-at-arms; and very small men they must have been, 
judging from the difficulty an average Briton finds in donning their 
suits, yet very strong to carry such a weight. There are halberts 
and pikes, swords and daggers, cuirasses and gloves of steel, 
helmets, muskets, boarding-pikes, queer little cannon, blunder- 
busses, and all manner of weapons, offensive and defensive. Here, 
also, are preserved many quaint specimens of old pottery. The 
long corridors, also, are guarded by rows of men in armour, and 
portraits of knights and battle-scenes; very mysterious and 
ghostly they look, in the dreamy moonlight, with motionless 
reflections on the polished marble floors. 

And very beautiful, too, I thought them, when in the early 
sunlight I used to steal out, with the faithful Guiseppe as my 
escort, to sketch some favourite street of stairs or orange stall, or 
group of many-coloured boats, with their brilliant devices, and the 
almost invariable Eye (of Providence) watching at the prow, or 
else the double dolphin coiled into a circle. 

The picturesque life of Malta lies chiefly along the quays, where, 
besides the usual shipping materials, there are stalls of huge 
water-melons, gourds, pine-cones; ropes, and netting, old barrels, 
and old cannon, rusty iron of every description; and mingled 
groups of swarthy boatmen and bearded capuchins; trig blue- 
jackets with their large collars and straw hats. 

Perhaps a ship-load of Moors, Arabs, and other pilgrims (Hadji) 
bound for Palestine or Mecca, has just landed for a few hours, 
thankful to find breathing space, after being crowded to excess in 
their terribly confined quarters. They get sadly bullied by the 
Maltese, though they are such fine stately-looking fellows, in their 
thick cloaks of white material with broad brown stripes and peaked 
hoods ; some wear a fringed shawl of scarlet or yellow silk, with 
little tassels hanging over their shoulders, or veiling the face. 
Majestic-looking mortals, whom you can scarcely fancy apart from 
their camels, and strangely in contrast with a party of laughing 
girls, in latest Parisian fashions, who are packed into that most 
rapid and economical of conveyances, a Maltese go-cart—a vehicle 
which in Britain we should call an Irish car. 

The sight of these grave, sad-looking men, stalking along so 
imperturbably amid the jeers of the idlers, awakens just such a 
feeling as comes over one in presence of some stately ruin of 
bygone ages, now mouldering and despised. You cannot forget 
that these poor pilgrims are the descendants of that ‘brave, 
graceful, intelligent people,” which, more than eight hundred 
_years ago, held so noble a place among the nations, carrying the 
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wisdom and learning of the East even to the heart of Spain; so 
that while Christian Europe was still in the darkness of ignorance, 
Moorish Spain had her seventy public libraries, her free schools, 
and academies, and all other means of spreading that learning 
which was so dear to those grand old Arabs. A people devoted to 
the sciences; keen mathematicians, astronomers, logicians; fore- 
most in the pursuit of wisdom ; the first to manufacture paper, the 
first to apply gunpowder to military purposes, the first to devise 
military brotherhoods. 

Prescott tells us that even the Knights of St. John were only an 
imitation of the Moorish Crusaders against Christian infidels; an 
Order established by the Arabs one hundred years before the first 
Christian Brotherhood of Knights was founded. 

Just imagine that while we in Britain were still in a semi- 
barbaric stage—our very palaces strewn with rushes—these old 
Moors had established a focus of oriental splendour in Western 
Europe, of which Seville and Cordova still whisper to our amazed 
ears. They had devised the Alhambra, and a thousand things 
besides. Wherever they settled, there beautiful life sprang up; 
curious and costly works of art, ingenious toys, rich hangings, 
mosaics of precious woods and pearl, raiment of fine linen, gold- 
wrought velvets, and silks and gems. 

And yet, like some gorgeous exotic, flowering in an ungenial 
soil, this beautiful Moorish blossom was destined too quickly to 
fade. Wherever the Arabs once held sway, we now find only 
crumbling palaces and forts so ruinous that (as Ford once said) 
you might batter them down with the fruit of their own 
orange-gardens. Small marvel, then, that these pilgrims seem 
to have shared the fate of their empire, and stand before us 
as living embodiments of calm resignation to an uncontrollable 
fate. 

It is strange how differently Malta strikes the eye of the out- 
ward and homeward bound. To the former, all Mauresque charac- 
teristics are so prominent; to the latter (accustomed to richer and 
more graceful orientalism), the architecture and people seem alike 
commonplace. 

I shall never forget the strangeness of first awakening on the 
morning of my return from Benares. From dreams of Brahmin 
and Bhudhist processions, with gaudy priests and images and 
ringing of countless Hindoo bells, I started up to hear that the 
bells were no echoes from dreamland, but a clanging, incessant 
jangle, which from earliest dawn had been ringing from every 
steeple in the town, in honour of some great festa; and as I 
looked down on the street 1 saw one procession after another 
winding along. Friars of orders grey, black, brown or white. A 
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‘plethora of priests "—young priests and old priests, robed in 
-every variety of rich vestment and rare lace, bearing images of 
saints under gorgeous canopies, many-coloured flags and devices, 
crosses, crucifixes, candles. 

Then came one procession so ghastly that it needed all the 
brightness of morning sunlight to check the gruesome impression 
it left on the mind. It was the Order of St. Michael—penitents— 
consisting of laymen of all ranks who, in their humiliation, avoid 
alike the praise or scorn of men by wearing a white or grey cowl, 
with only tiny holes for the eyes, so that no man may know who 
stands beside him. There is something indescribably horrible in 
the fascination of those unknown eyes. These men, I believe, 
undertake to bury all the poorest of the poor. On the present 
occasion they were going the round of every church in Valetta, 
worshipping the Host. 

If they did visit every church, they had a very good morning’s 
work before them, for the churches are legion—I think at least 
one in every street, and always open, so that every passer-by, rich 
or poor, may enter, and find rest alike for soul and body in their 
cool shade. 

Is it not strange that, whereas every foreign church, Mahomedan 
mosque, or heathen temple, thus invite worship at all hours and 
seasons, we Britons (who talk so much of the overcrowded dwell- 
ings of the poor, where whole families, perhaps of several genera- 
tions, live night and day in one small room, and where a moment 
of quiet is a luxury unknown) should alone continue to keep the 
majority of our churches closed at all seasons save just the hours 
of public worship, after which the doors must immediately be 
locked again. So that the toil-worn and heavy-laden, who have 
neither time nor inclination to join in a long set service, can never 
know the luxury of kneeling in silence for just so long as their 
own heart needs, and then going on their way refreshed and 
strengthened for the day’s work. Imagine the consternation of 
beadle or pew-opener, should a labouring-man enter with his 
working tools, or a fruit or flower seller with her little stock-in- 
trade! I think they would not be allowed the option of even 
**the lowest place”! 

One trifle, which nevertheless does add greatly to the solemnity 
of these dim, silent churches, is the custom of every Maltese 
woman, from the highest to the lowest, wearing the same dress 
out of doors. No matter how gay her indoor raiment, she must 
wear over it a black silk skirt, and must cover her head and 
shoulders with a mantle of the same sombre hue and material, 
the mantle being, as I before said, made with full gathers on one 
side so as to be drawn at pleasure right across the face. 
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This instinct of concealment, which we are wont to consider so 
purely Eastern, seems to have occasionally cropped up even among 
the women of our own isles, but it found small favour with the 
lords of the creation, who even brought the strong arm of the law 
to check a practice which they affirmed could only be induced by 
evil motives. Thus among the sumptuary laws of James II. in 
the year 1457, we not only find that women are prohibited from 
“‘ wearing tailes unfit in length,” but it is further stipulated that 
“No woman shall cum to kirk nor to mercat with her face 
mussalled or covered that she may not be kenned.” Evidently 
King James had no sympathy with those Jewish teachers who 
declare that an unveiled woman is vile in the sight of the angels, 
and that evil angels will assuredly come and sit on her uncovered 
head—a legend so widely believed in Judea, that ‘‘ because of the 
angels’? was the reason assigned why Christian converts should 
retain their modest head-gear ! 

In spite of King James’ arbitrary law, the same fashion came in 
again with a later generation; and so late as one hundred years 
ago we hear how “ladies in church did enwrap their heads and 
shoulders in plaids of black silk.” 

So in these solemn Maltese churches the gayest dames can 
display no “ piquantes toilettes,” no “‘ coiffures ravissantes,” to dis- 
tract attention and disturb the devotions of those around. No 
one can stay away from church on plea of being too ill-dressed, 
nor go there merely to display new finery. All are on one level, 
and all the bundles of black silk look precisely alike as they 
kneel on the marble pavement alone, or with husbands and 
brothers, in presence of some great crucifix, while a faint murmur 
from some distant altar scarcely disturbs the solemn stillness of 
morning or evening twilight. 

One such church especially struck me—that of the Jesuits, in 
the Strada Vescovo. You enter by a small side door, which 
would scarcely attract your notice but for the stream of working 
men and women, who pour in at matins and vespers, while others 
kneel at the doorstep for a few moments as they pass. That in 
the Strada Forni was, however, the more fashionable, and had 
the advantage of the best music. (Not that our own English 
church was behindhand in this respect.) 

The Convent of the Capuchin Friars is one of the attractions 
of Malta, inasmuch as its crypt contains rows of deceased friars 
artificially dried. The hard shrunken bodies are dressed in cowl 
and gown. They stand, each in his own niche, till he crumbles 
to pieces; then the bones are collected and deposited elsewhere, 
while a more recent brother takes the niche of the dear departed. 
At the time we saw them they were still keeping Christmas, and 
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seemed more ghastly than ever, as they peered from among the 
glossy evergreens. 

In the church beneath which these dried monks hold their 
dismal watch, we saw a very fine marble of Job, and a side 
chapel built on the model of the “Holy House at Loretta.” 
There is also a very striking picture of the Crucifixion, with Adam 
worshipping at the foot of the Cross. It illustrates the legend 
that the Cross was made of the wood of the very tree whose 
fruit tempted Eve, and that the Crucifixion occurred on the same 
spot. 

We saw such complicated decorations made of the bones of 
many saints, that I could not resist suggesting to one jolly friar 
that hereafter the saints might be annoyed at finding their bones 
so scattered; but he replied so very reverently and earnestly that 
I felt abashed, and quite ashamed of having doubted the excel- 
lence of the decorations. 

Perhaps the most curious specimen of this sort of thing is a 
Chapelle des Morts, underneath the Hospital for Incurables, where 
countless skeletons were heaped up, said to be those slain at the 
siege of Malta. The bleached skulls and bones of every sort are 
arranged so tastefully on the grey walls and arches that they are 
really a work of art, and look like curiously-carved ivory. In 
this strange company of the forgotten dead I spent two long days 
in silence and twilight. 

Then (to dispel grim visions before returning to the men in 
armour) it was a pleasant contrast to run up to the Baracca, and 
from its tall white arches look up to the serene blue overhead, or 
on the busy harbour below, with the joyous sense of an atmosphere 
full of sunlight and the language of silent happiness passing every- 
‘where between earth and sky; the play of light on land and water 
bringing out a thousand beauties, while all nature sent its answer 
back to the sunbeams. 

On that quiet water-street float the ships of many nations. Mer- 
chant steamers from far countries, with many-coloured flags, 
men-of-war, bristling with big guns and flying the pennant which 
symbolizes so much, though, as Thackeray once said, it is merely 
“‘a strip of bunting, considerably under the value of a farthing.” 
It is said that a thousand sail-of-the-line could ride in this grand 
harbour, which is already so well defended with its lines of strong 
bulwarks and mighty forts. 

In every direction float fairy latine sails, like the wings of some 
huge white bird, just touching the water, and trig men-of-war-boats 
full of blue-jackets, perhaps just returning from some review of the 
Marine Brigade ; crowds of picturesque Maltese boats are waiting 
for fares to cross the ferry, or returning from the other side of the 
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harbour ; and perhaps one or two English yachts have just arrived, 
promising pleasant additions to, the already most agreeable 
society. 

For nothing could be pleasanter and more easy than social life in 
Malta—riding and driving-parties to various scenes of interest ; 
afternoons on board ship, among the big guns, with music and 
dancing under canopies of flags ; and in the evening a few minutes’ 
walk in the warm moonlight landed us at the Opera, perhaps to 
hear I Lombardi, as being most suitable to the memory of the 
Knights. 

Sometimes our evening’s engagements lay on the other side of 
the harbour, and it seemed like a vision of Venice to step from a 
friend’s door into the barge, and row silently away into that mys- 
terious dream-world which moonlight invariably creates out of such 
materials, leaving a curtain of dark shadow over glaring rocks and 
forts, tenderly veiling whatever might by daylight seem unsightly, 
and marking only the pinnacles of earth or its own gleaming 
reflection in the pale white light on the water. 

Some of our pleasantest expeditions were on the Saturdays 
(Captain’s holiday, as they call it), when all the party was bound 
to be nautical. Sometimes both admirals, half a dozen captains, 
and lieutenants and cadets in due proportion, would meet for a 
long sunny day at some such place as Imtakhlip—a fine piece of 
coast, where high cliffs overshadow the orange-groves, beneath 
which the greenest grass is watered by tiny streamlets and strewn 
with golden fruit. The blue sea lies below, and in the clefts of the 
rocks are delicate maidenhair ferns and abundance of pink heath. 

On our return we might halt at Citta Vecchia, which is built 
on very high ground, overlooking the whole island, and, though 
seven miles distant from Valetta, is one of the principal objects on 
the horizon. The rock on which it stands is excavated into great 
catacombs. Like most other places in Malta, it looks best when 
the purple shadows of twilight mass the yellow rock, and walls, 
and buildings, and leave only a clear outline cutting against a 
golden sky. 

One of our Saturday expeditions was to Macluba, a deep circular 
pit, just like a punch-bowl—once, perhaps, a quarry. Here we 
landed, under shadow of dark caruba trees, and afterwards drove 
and scrambled to Hagiar Keem and Crendi, two masses of Cyclo- 
pian buildings, the Maltese equivalent of Stonehenge, and equally 
mysterious. . 

Of course, the Phoenicians get the credit for these, as for all 
other unknown stones; but in the present instance, with good 
reason, as they are supposed to have held the island till the Car- 
thaginians took possession of it. 

VOL. VIII. 7 
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As to the extraordinary piles of huge, upright blocks, which lie 
heaped together in irregular masses, at first sight scarcely to be 
distinguished from the grey weather-beaten boulders so thickly 
strewn around—their very existence had been forgotten till, in 
1839, Sir H. Bouverie, then Governor of Malta, struck by such 
portions as were still visible, determined to excavate the rocky 
bank, and so discovered this strange ghastly skeleton of some 
primeval faith. 

Some of the chambers were sepulchral, and urns and coarse 
pottery were found in the tombs, together with the skulls and 
bones of a forgotten people. Some very rude carvings were also 
found, quaint little Phoenician idols of stone, about six inches 
long, like fat Chinese Josses. Somewhere in the neighbourhood 
was also found a mummy-case made of terra-cotta. Also several 
stone balls, like those spheres which were made to represent 
the form and motion of the sun, among so many of his wor- 
shippers. 

The general form of these ruins is not easy to describe; there 
are irregular circles with recesses; great portals lead from one 
chamber to another, formed by immense upright slabs, supporting 
heavy transverse blocks, some measuring from fourteen to twenty 
feet in length. Here and there are flights of steps; then niches 
in the rock; rude altars with rough carving; then more circles 
and oblongs of colossal stones, making a strangely intricate 
ground-plan. 

We scrambled through every nook of those mysterious old 
tombs and temples, marvelling what grim rites (perhaps human 
sacrifices) these grey ruins had witnessed in bygone ages, while 
Pheenician galleys floated on the changeless yet ever varying blue 
ocean that to-day lay so calm and sunny at our feet. Only the 
chirp of the hidden grasshopper disturbed the stillness of the walls 
that once had echoed to the voice of solemn worship, and no living 
thing stirred, save some little lizards darting in and out of the 
eracks in the rocks, sometimes hidden by a tuft of maiden-hair 
ferns; then peeping, with glittering eyes, from the clustering 
roots of fragrant narcissus which scented the balmy air. 

Another excavation, very similar in character, and known as the 
*‘Giant’s Tower,” is to be seen in the Isle of Gozo, an island 
whose dyers are celebrated for the rich purple which they extract 
from the orchilla, and which some affirm to be the original Tyrian 
dye, the people of the isle having been taught by the Phoenicians 
to prepare that precious colour, an art since handed down from 
one generation to another. 

Of course one drive of never-failing interest was to St. Paul’s 
Bay, where, after a scramble along the rocks, we could look down 
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‘on those strong conflicting currents, which are supposed to be the 
very place described as that ‘“‘ where two seas met.” Whatever 
doubts may be suggested elsewhere as to the exact scene of St. 
Paul’s shipwreck, none exist in Malta; nor was our faith anywise 
‘clouded as we sat by that blue bay, and read the old, old 
story, under shadow of a tower so curious and so venerable that 
we dubbed it the “‘ house of Publius.” 

One reminiscence of that day was scarcely in keeping with the 
scene. One of our companions selected as his sketching ground 
@ spot among some ruins, and there discovered—no mare’s nest, 
‘but a veritable fleas’ nest. He was literally covered, and then 
and there bagged ninety-five! I am bound to add, for the credit 
of St. Paul’s Bay, that our unlucky artist had a monopoly of his 
-active small game. 

His day’s sport was, however, very poor compared with that of 
‘two of our friends, who once rashly sat down to sketch in the 
Forum, not knowing that some Roman peasants had been airing 
‘their bedding on the same spot. They returned home with the 
-conviction of having caught some frightful disease, but it proved to 
be only three hundred fleas, which were safely captured, while a 
few more escaped. Somewhat similar advantages are apt to 
attend a visit to the schools at Cairo! 

On our homeward drive, we were struck by a geological feature 
of considerable interest to the learned. It is what is called “a 
fault,” where part of the land, in far back ages, seems to have 
settled down in cooling, and to have left the corresponding strata 
-exposed like the side of a long cliff. 

I found various very perfect fossil shells at different points of 
the coast, more especially near Fort Tigne, where the rocks and 
shore below high-water mark are honeycombed into salt-pans— 
‘curious in themselves. The fossil sharks’ teeth found on the 
island are held in great estimation as charms. Part of their value 
-as such depends on their being the gift of three friends to a fourth. 
They are supposed to bring great luck to the receiver, and in this 
hope I have carefully preserved those which were bestowed on me. 
As luck-bringers I confess that I have not found them efficacious ; 
nevertheless, I continue to cherish them as reminiscences of many 
happy days in Malta. 


C. F. Gorpon Cummine. 


AN EPISODE IN HISTORY.* 


Few lives have more strikingly exemplified the instability of human 
affairs and worldly splendour than that of Marie Louise, and the 
volume the title of which is given in the foot-note cannot be 
read without interest. Born in 1791, the daughter of the Em- 
peror Francis of Austria and Maria Theresa (daughter of Maria 
Caroline, Queen of Naples), Marie Louise was educated in the 
greatest horror of the French Revolution, and the tortures to which 
her aunt, the unfortunate Queen Marie Antoinette, had been sub- 
jected. The humiliation of Austria after the disastrous battles of 
Austerlitz and Wagram can ill have prepared her to give her hand 
to Napoleon, and accordingly, when, from motives of State policy 
and in order to prevent a closer alliance between France and 
Russia, the question of Marie Louise’s marriage was intimated to 
her, can it be a matter of surprise that her first feeling was that 
she was being sacrificed, but must obey her father’s wish ? 

Austria at that time was ruined. The hospitals were over- 
flowing with sick and wounded, and the ears of the Viennese were 
still resounding with the echoes of the cannon of Wagram, when 
salvoes of artillery announced, not another battle, but a nuptial! 
Among all the humiliations to which the Emperor Francis was 
subjected, the greatest was when he, a Roman Catholic Sovereign, 
gave away his eldest child to Josephine’s divorced husband! And 
who, in 1810, could have predicted the catastrophes which were in 
store for a man who was then the arbitrator of the world, the in- 
vincible hero, and that he would end his days in exile on the 
solitary shores of St. Helena, whilst his wife was living as the 
morganatic spouse of the Austrian general, Count Neipperg ? 

When Napoleon, on the eve of leaving Schonbrunn for Paris on 
the 12th of October 1809, was about to hold a Review, a young 
German of the name of Staaps, endeavouring to approach the Em- 
peror, was arrested. A well-sharpened knife was found under his 
great-coat, and he declared, without hesitation, that it had been 
his intention to assassinate Napoleon and thus deliver Germany of 
her greatest enemy. The cool and determined answers he made 
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to Napoleon’s interrogations produced a profound impression on 
the Emperor. 

Was not that young German the forerunner of those innume- 
rable volunteers who organized the war against France, which 
they considered in the light of a holy war ? 

What so unwelcome to the successful and victorious as the 
thought of death: death which alone is invincible! Is it possible 
that an ignorant madman or vulgar fanatic could, with a common 
knife, put an end to the greatest hero, the most illustrious warrior, 
and the most powerful Sovereign of his day ? 

Death haunted his path, without, however, reaching him, yet 
seemed to whisper, Beware! And the all-powerful Emperor 
realised that, if he died without a direct heir, his gigantic Em- 
pire, the result of his superhuman labours, would speedily crumble 
away like the empire of Alexander the Great. 

Perhaps, when Napoleon slept for the last time at Schonbrunn, 
he already dreamt of asking for the hand of the young Arch- 
duchess ; and when he returned victorious to Fontainebleau, on 
the 26th of October 1809, the Empress Josephine’s sentence was 
decided, and the immediate result of the battle of Wagram was 
her divorce. 

On the 22nd of November 1809 the Duc de Cadore, then Minister 
for Foreign Affairs at Paris, wrote to the Duc de Vicence, French 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg, to ask whether Napoleon’s pro- 
posal for the hand of the Emperor Alexander’s sister, the Grand 
Duchess Anne, would be favourably received. An immediate 
answer was required. At that date messengers took a fortnight to 
reach St. Petersburg from Paris; the answer to the despatch of 
the 22nd had not, consequently, arrived when, on the 80th of 
November, Napoleon’s divorce was finally settled. On the 16th 
of December Josephine held her last reception at the Tuileries, 
which she was about to quit for ever. Whilst waiting for their 
carriages a remarkable conversation took place between Monsieur 
de Semonville, who was then high in favour at Court, and Monsieur 
de Floret, one of the secretaries of the Austrian Embassy, in which 
it transpired that the hand of the Archduchess Marie Louise would 
not be refused should Napoleon ask for it. This news was at 
once communicated to the Emperor, and, as the answer from St. 
Petersburg was delayed, negotiations were broken off, and on the 
7th of February 1810 Prince Schwarzenberg signed the contract 
of marriage with the Archduchess Marie Louise at the Tuileries, 
and a messenger was at once despatched to Vienna. Marie Louise 
consented with resignation rather than pleasure, and when Count 
Metternich, then Minister for Foreign Affairs, came to ask her 
consent, her first question was, ‘‘ What does my father desire ?” 
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“The Emperor,” answered Metternich, “‘has ordered me to ask your- 
Imperial Highness’s opinion with regard to an event upon which 
the future of his very existence depends; but do not inquire what 
the Emperor wishes, tell me frankly what you wish yourself.” “TI 
only wish what my duty commands,” answered Marie Louise. 
** When it is a question regarding the welfare of the Empire, you 
must consult that, and not my will. Beg my father to obey his 
duties as a Sovereign, without consideration for my personal feel- 
ings.” When this answer was brought to the Emperor he showed 
no surprise, but said, ‘“‘ My consent to this marriage will at least 
secure a few years of peace and prosperity to my unhappy country, 
which I must employ in endeavouring to heal its wounds. I owe 
myself wholly to the welfare of my people, and therefore I must 
not hesitate.” 

After the serious religious difficulties connected with Napoleon’s. 
divorce had been overcome, on the very questionable grounds that 
the legal formalities of his marriage with Josephine had not been 
complied with, he was married by procuration to Marie Louise 
on the 11th March, her uncle, the famous Archduke Charles, 
representing Napoleon; and the 13th of the same month the 
new Empress left Vienna for Paris, where she was to join her- 
husband. 

The series of magnificent fétes given at Paris on the occasion of 
the Emperor’s marriage terminated by a ball at the Austrian 
Embassy on the 1st of July, which was to be a marvel of luxury 
and splendour. 

The Embassy was situated in the Chaussée d’Autin, and had 
formerly been the residence of the Marquise de Montesson, the 
widow of the Duc d’Orleans, to whom she had been morganatically 
married. 

The preparations for the ball were made with extraordinary 
magnificence. The ground floor not being spacious enough, a 
ball-room had been constructed of wood, which was connected to 
the house by a gallery, also of wood. The ceilings of this gallery 
were elaborately painted, and both the ball-room and gallery 
were raised on piles to the height of the ground-floor apartments. 
An enormous candelabrum was suspended from the ceiling of the 
ball-room, the sides of which were lighted by lustres attached to 
the walls. A raised platform was reserved for the members of the 
Imperial family in the centre of the right-hand side of the ball- 
room, and opposite the platform a large entrance led to the garden. . 
Behind the platform there was a small room reserved especially 
for Their Imperial Majesties. 

The Ambassador, Prince Schwarzenburg, had staying with him, 
besides his wife, his brother Joseph and his sister-in-law, Princess. 
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Pauline Schwarzenberg, who came to help him to do the honours 
of that eventful evening. 

Napoleon and Marie Louise arrived at the Gates of Paris from 
St. Cloud at 9.45 p.m. There they changed carriages, and shortly 
after 10 o’clock Their Imperial Majesties reached the Embassy, 
where they were received in due form by the Ambassador, 
Napoleon wearing the Star and Ribbon of St. Stephen. 

The féte began. Their Majesties first crossed the concert-room 
and passed into the garden, where they stopped before the Temple 
of Apollo. Some singers, representing the Muses, sang a joyous 
chorus. Napoleon and the Empress then walked on to a cascade ; 
harmonious sounds issued from a subterraneous grotto which led 
to a vine-clad arbour, ornamented with mirrors, monograms, 
flowers and wreaths. Then a concert partly German and partly 
French took place, and Their Imperial Majesties continued to 
wander about the garden till they came to a Temple of Victory 
and the muse Clio and Fame, where trumpets pealed, followed by 
songs of triumph ; the whole air was loaded with perfumes burn- 
ing on golden tripods, and a beautiful ballet was danced on the 
lawn, which was intended to recall Luxemburg, that favourite 
resort of Marie Louise’s. Their Majesties then returned by the 
wooden gallery to the ball-room, which by that time contained 
1,500 persons. 

Midnight struck! Till then all had prospered. The Sovereigns 
seemed enchanted, the Ambassador was radiant, everyone was 
extolling the magic scene. The ball opened by a quadrille, which 
the Queen of Naples danced with Prince Esterhazy, and Prince 
Eugene Beauharnais with the Princess Pauline Schwarzenberg. 
When the quadrille finished, the Emperor descended from his 
throne to take a turn in the ball-room, whilst the Empress, the 
Queen of Westphalia, the Queen of Naples, and the Vice-Queen 
of Italy remained on the platform. Napoleon was in the act of 
speaking to the Princess Pauline Schwarzenberg, who was present- 
ing her daughter to His Imperial Majesty, when all of a sudden 
the curtains of a window caught fire. Count Dumanoir, one of the 
Emperor’s chamberlains, and several officers tried to pull down 
the curtain; but in a moment the flames spread, and in less than 
three minutes the fire, like a train of gunpowder, had reached the 
ceilings and all the combustible decorations. Count Metternich, 
who was standing at the foot of the platform, at once informed the 
Empress of what had occurred, and entreated her to follow him 
as soon as possible; but the Emperor, who showed as much 
presence of mind as he did on a field of battle, joimed the Empress 
on the platform and retired with her through the garden, advising 
everyone to keep calm in order to avoid acrush. Fortunately the 
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entrances to the ball-room were spacious, and so the greatest num- 
ber of the guests were able to escape; but, alas! not all. At the 
moment when the fire burst out a country dance was going on; 
many young girls were separated from their mothers, who 
endeavoured to find them, and they their mothers. The air rang 
with the most awful screams; the tumult was at its height ; wives 
calling their husbands, parents their children. 

The officers of the Imperial Guard pressed round Napoleon, 
and drew their swords; for, at the first moment they suspected 
treachery, and thought there would be some terrible explosion. 
Prince Schwarzenberg, who never left the Emperor’s side, 
exclaimed: “I know the construction of the ball-room, and 
nothing can save that; but the entrances are so numerous there 
need not be any danger’; adding, “ Sire,” I would risk my life 
for you.” Napoleon, always followed by the Ambassador, gave no 
sign of alarm, and, reaching the platform, took the Empress’s 
hand and left with her. The pair crossed the garden, reached 
their carriage, and drove to the Place Louis XV. There they 
separated, and, whilst the Empress returned to St. Cloud, the 
Emperor went back to the Austrian Embassy, where he hoped 
to arrest the progress of the fire. 

The Ambassador, after accompanying Their Imperial Majesties 
to their carriage, returned to his house, and there what a picture 
of desolation met his eye! What a heartrending scene, and what 
an abyss of anguish and horror! The weather had changed, and 
the sky was charged with electricity. The wind howled in the 
fragile wooden edifice, which, in a few instants, was completely 
gutted. The Queen of Westphalia, who had fainted, was saved by 
Monsieur de Metternich. 

The Queen of Naples, Prince Eugene, and his wife remained on 
the platform. The Queen wished to leave by the principal en- 
trance, through which the Emperor and Empress had taken their 
departure, but she was so quickly mobbed, she would infallibly 
have succumbed to the flames, like several other people, but for 
the assistance of the Grand Duke of Wurzburg, and Marshal 
Moncay, who seized Her Majesty and made way for her. Prince 
Eugene, seeing the candelabras fall, and being unable to cross 
the ball-room, observed a small side door which led to the house, 
through which he and his wife escaped. 

The Ambassador contemplated the havoc, almost stupefied by 
despair. His wife was brought to him unconscious, but safe; 
he then perceived his brother, Prince Joseph Schwarzenberg, run- 
ning like one demented with terror and anxiety, looking every- 
where for his wife, the Princess Pauline Schwarzenberg, whom he 
was unable to find. What had happened to the unfortunate 
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mother? At the commencement of the fire her eldest daughter, 
Eleonor, being out of danger, the Princess ran to save her second 
girl, Princess Pauline, who was dancing the country dance. They 
had rapidly reached the steps of the entrance, where the guests 
were crowded, surrounded by the flames: one instant more and 
both mother and child would have been saved. All of a sudden 
a falling beam separated them; the stairs gave way under the 
pressure of the crowd endeavouring to escape. Perceiving that 
her child was no longer at her side, the courageous Princess 
rushed back to the ball-room. What happened then no one knew, 
but oh, what cruel suspense, what dread and horror! . . The 
Ambassador’s face was bathed in tears. 

Napoleon, in the meanwhile, had returned to the Embassy. 
Directing everything, as he did in time of war, he remained there 
above two hours, sometimes exposed to pouring rain and some- 
times to scorching heat and stifling smoke. Alone, without any 
of his suite, he tried to prevent the spread of sinister rumours as 
to the origin of the catastrophe, which might give rise to false 
reports ; and he exhibited the greatest intrepidity and coolness. 


He did not return to Saint Cloud till towards 4 o’clock in the 
morning. 


After the Empress’s arrival [as stated by the valet Constant in his Memoirs] we 


were all in the greatest alarm. Nota soul in the Palace but was most anxious about 
the Emperor. At last he arrived in safety, but very much fatigued, his clothes in dis- 
order, and his face scorched; his hands and dress burned and blackened. He went 
straight to the Empress’s apartment, to make sure that she was not the worse for the 
fright she had had. He then went to his room, and, throwing his hat upon the bed, he 
threw himself into an arm-chair, exclaiming : “O my God! what a féte!” I re- 
marked that his hands were scorched; he had lost his gloves in the flames. He was 
profoundly sad, and spoke with an amount of emotion I only saw him evince on two or 
three occasions in his life,and which he did not display in his own misfortunes. He 
expressed a fear that the terrible catastrophe that night was a presage of impending 
misfortunes. 

Three years afterwards, during the deplorable Russian cam- 
paign, the Emperor was told that the division under Prince 
Schwarzenberg had been annihilated, and that the Prince himself 
had perished. The news was false, but when it was brought to 
the Emperor he exclaimed, as if giving vent to an idea which had 
preoccupied him for a length of time: ‘‘ Then it was he who was 
menaced by the bad omen.” 

The morning after the ball Napoleon sent his pages early for 
further particulars. They were disastrous. The Princess de la 
Leyne had died of her wounds. The life of General Touzart was 
despaired of, as well as that of his wife and daughter, who 
actually died in the course of the day. Prince Kourakin, the 
Russian Ambassador, was seriously injured. Having unfortunately 
slipped on the stairs which led from the ball-room to the garden 
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he fell senseless into the flames, which, however, fortunately took 
no hold of his gold-embroidered uniform, covered with orders, 


which acted as a cuirass, but he was seriously ill for several 
months. 


The Moniteur of the 3rd of July 1810 stated that— 


Prince Joseph Schwarzenberg spent the night in looking for his wife, whom he was 
unable to find either at the Embassy or at Madame de Metternich’s. He still hoped 
against hope, when, at break of day, a body was discovered in the ball-room, which 
Dr. Gall identified as that of the Princess Pauline Schwarzenberg. All doubt was ended 
when her jewels, and a locket she always wore round her neck, were recognized. The 
Princess was the daughter of the Senator d’Aremberg. She was the mother of eight 
children, and was as much distinguished by the grace of her person as by the eminent 
qualities of her mind and heart. The act of heroism and devotion which cost her her 
life, proved how worthy she was of esteem and admiration; for, as the flames were 
pouring forth, death stared her in the face, and only a mother would have encountered 
such a risk. 

The Moniteur added to this pathetic story that the Austrian 
Ambassador showed, during the whole of that eventful night, the 
calmness, activity, and presence of mind which might have been 
expected by those who knew him. The members of the Embassy 
and their fellow-countrymen also gave the most signal proofs of 
courage and devotion. The public fully recognized the Ambas- 
sador’s merits in accompanying the Emperor and Empress to 
their carriage whilst his own family was in such imminent danger. 
The Emperor only retired at 3 in the morning, and sent several 
times to inquire the fate of the Princess Pauline Schwarzenberg. 
It was not till 5 o’clock that the sad news of her death reached 
St. Cloud. The Empress showed great courage during the night, 
but when, on awaking, she learnt the lamentable news, she wept 
bitterly. 

The day after the ball Marie Louise wrote a letter to her father, 
the Emperor Francis, in which she said :— 

I did not lose my presence of mind. Prince Schwarzenberg conducted the Emperor 
and me out of the house, and through the garden. We are the more grateful, as he 
had left his wife and child in the midst of the burning room. The panic and confusion 
were awful. If the Grand Duke of Wurzburg had not carried off the Queen of Nuples 
she would have been burnt alive. The Viceroy led away the Vice-queen. None of my 
ladies were near me, or any of my household. General Lauriston, who adored his wife, 
was screaming terribly, and interrupted our flight. I was calmer at that moment than 
when I saw the Emperor return. Caroline (Queen of Naples) and I sat up till 4 in the 
morning, when he came back, wet through. The Duchesse de Rovigo, my lady-in- 
waiting, is much shaken, also the Countesses Bucholz and Lowenstein, ladies to the Queen 
of Westphalia. Lauriston, in saving his wife, who is also a lady-in-waiting, burnt his 
forehead and hair. Prince Kourakin fainted, and in the general panic he was trodden 
under foot and carried off half dead. Princess Charles Schwarzenburg, who would not 
leave till she had seen everyone safe, was much burnt. The poor Ambassador was 
quite beside himself, although in no way responsible for the catastrophe.” 

Marie Louise was interrupted whilst writing, and added :— 


I have just left the Emperor’s room, where I heard the terrible news that Princess 
Pauline’s body has been recovered, calcined. . . . Her diamonds were upon her, and 
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she wore a locket with the initials of her two daughters, Eleonor and Pauline. ... I 
am so upset I can write no more. 


The ball at the Austrian Embassy made a sad impression! The 
remembrance of a calamity which had attended the fétes at 
the marriage of Marie Antoinette, forty years previously, was 
called to mind ; and people wondered whether that ball which ter- 
minated so sadly, that magnificent room in ruins, and those 
flaming walls, were not ominous. The Great Empire itself, was 
it not destined to crumble also? And that fire which burst out so 
unexpectedly in the middle of a night of joy and triumph, was it 
not a prediction of a still more terrible fire, the burning of 
Moscow ? 

But sad events are soon obliterated, presentiments vanish rapidly. 
The French Empire was then at such a summit of prosperity and 
splendour that a passing cloud could not long dim the radiance of 
the Imperial star. A few days after the catastrophe had occurred 
it was forgotten. The whole world, even the enemies of France, 
were dazzled by the extraordinary good fortune of a man whose 
whole life was stranger and more wonderful than the strangest tale 
of fiction. So true is it “‘que le vrai n’est pas toujours le vrai- 
semblable ! ”’ 

The next important event in the life of Marie Louise was the 
birth of her son, the King of Rome. After some hours of great 
suffering, the Empress’s life being in imminent danger, Dr. 
Dubois, the physician in attendance, called the Emperor, who was 
in his bath, and told him he feared he could not save both 
mother and child. The Emperor then exclaimed, “ Do not lose 
your head—save the mother, think only of her.” 

After a time of intense suspense and anxiety, the child was born 
at twenty minutes past 9 on the 20th of March 1811, and at that 
moment Napoleon reached the zenith of his prosperity. Twenty- 
one years after, the child whose birth had called forth such peans 
of joy and triumph died in exile, 22nd of July 1832, deprived of 
his kingly title, and was buried, in an Austrian uniform, in the 
vault of the Capuchin church at Vienna. 


From morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A summer’s day; and with the setting sun 
Dropped from the zenith like a falling star. 


G. BiLoomrFieLp. 


RURAL TUSCANY. 


° 


Amonce the countries which are the most interesting and celebrated 
for their agriculture, Tuscany occupies the foremost rank. By 
reason of the fertility of its soil, the number and nature of its 
population, and the quality of its products, this highly-favoured 
land has often attracted the attention and called forth the praise 
of political economists. As regards the outer aspect of the country, 
Tuscany has been endowed by Nature with extraordinary multi- 
formity. Few districts of so small an extent have been so unevenly 
formed. In the north and east are the Apennines, in the interior 
the narrow valleys and innumerable wooded hills, and in the west 
and south extensive plains and marshes-——three regions which, as 
regards their exterior, have very little in common. With regard 
to production, organization of labour, and manners and ideas of 
the several populations, they are likewise essentially different. It 
will be interesting, therefore, to examine the agricultural physiog- 
nomy of each of these three regions, and afterwards to point out 
the influence it has exercised on the ethnographical nature of their 
respective inhabitants. 


I.—The Mountain Region. 


The summits of the Apennines are covered with snow during 
the greater part of the year, and firs, pines, and larches grow on 
their uppermost slopes. Further down are huge forests of aspen, 
beech, and chestnut trees. To the mountaineer the chestnut tree 
is an object of supreme importance, as it is useful both for timber 
and vines. Besides, in many districts its fruit, which is partly 
roasted and partly made into polenta, forms one of the chief sources 
of nourishment. Oaks and cork trees are amongst the principal 
products of these regions. The swine, vast numbers of which are 
kept by the great landed proprietors, are fed upon the acorns. 
The inhabitants of these higher regions are mostly large landed 
proprietors. The introduction of mining, and the erection of iron- 
works in several mountain districts, have caused immense injury 
to the forests, because, for want of coal, it was necessary to con- 
sume vegetable fuel for industrial operations. This necessitated 
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replanting, and, although great pains have been taken to repair the 
havoc which has been done, the attempt has not succeeded. 

The contracts for getting wood are not unlike the system of joint 
tenure, of which we shall have occasion to speak later on. The 
contract is a mutual one between the owner of the wood on the 
one hand and the workmen on the other, the latter of whom have 
to fell and cut the timber, and construct charcoal piles for burning 
it. Thousands of people spend the whole of the year in the 
forest, in the winter occupied-with the wood, and in the summer 
with the preparation of the charcoal, in which they earn daily from 
two shillings to half-a-crown. 

The further we descend, the more land we find under cultivation 
—more of human labour and less of unsophisticated nature. In 
the middle portions of the mountain there is more agricultural 
wealth, more industry, and consequently there are more well-to-do. 
people, and, as there is no limit to the partition of the soil, more 
small landowners and cultivators. Most of the inhabitants possess 
a small dwelling and a piece of arable land; and although it is 
often not much larger than an acre, it is an object of the tenderest 
solicitude, on which no expense is spared. It is a touching sight 
to behold these tiny, modest patches, which even Arthur Young, 
that most ardent upholder of a large landed proprietary, could 
not regard without admiration. He tells us that the passion for 
farming is so strong and irresistible that it has sufficed to sur- 
mount every obstacle, and to clothe even the rocks with verdure. 
But this can only be done, he adds, when the rock is the property 
of the cultivator. Secure him the undisputed possession of a bare 
stone, and he will convert it into a garden. It was in the Cevennes 
that Young observed this; and it is the same in all mountain 
regions where there are small proprietors, as, for instance, in 
Wurtemberg and Lombardy ; but nowhere is it seen to the same 
extent as in Tuscany. In all that concerns his small enclosure, 
the peasant will exert himself to the uttermost, and will submit to 
any privations. These small farms are continually on the increase. 
They take in a portion of the forest lands year by year, and con- 
tribute towards the clearing of the woods. 

The hills contain valuable mineral wealth. We find there 
quarries and mines which were known and explored in the time of 
the ancients, which lay idle during the first centuries of the Middle 
Ages, were resumed under the Medici, and again discontinued ; 
and finally, in modern times, have come to be appreciated as they 
deserve. There we find the marble of Carrara and Scarravezza, 
the slate of Pomezzana, and the precious stones of Cardoso. Then 
there are the metals—argentiferous lead, ore of iron, zine and 
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antimony, and even mercury mines. Only few of these treasures 
are now brought to light, but every year new undertakings are 
being formed with Italian and foreign capital for procuring them. 
The paper manufacture likewise thrives in these regions; there 
are about sixty factories, which carry on a large wholesale export 
trade, and new ones are continually springing up. Numerous 
streams provide the various industries with impelling power, almost 
free of cost. All these, it will be seen, are excellent conditions for 
the prosperity of the country, the elevation of the people, and the 
progress of enlightenment. 

The industries using hydraulic power indirectly afford advan- 
tages to the small cultivator. It has its constantly recurring 
stoppages as well as its regular annual saison morte; and the 
mining and factory operative devotes these seasons to agricultural 
pursuits, in which all his family take part, inasmuch as the culti- 
vation of their field is with them an affair of state, an honour, 
and a luxury. The wife frequently wields the spade and scythe, 
the children collect and carry the manure, each according to his 
strength and ability furnishing his contingent of zeal and appli- 
cation. 

It is a common saying that a small landed proprietary attracts 
less capital than a large one. In Tuscany this may be understood 
in a less absolute sense. There the peasant spends a great part 
of his wages either in enlarging or in beautifying his estate. 
Everything else is held in subordination to this. Instead of in- 
vesting his money in savings’ banks, the peasant confides it to the 
fertile earth. The relatively high rate of wages, consequently, is 
favourable to a small proprietary, which makes the labuurer active, 
industrious, and indefatigable. These are the blessed results of 
the fortunate alliance of agricultural and industrial labour, which 
steam is about to drive altogether out of Europe. 


Il.—The Hills and Valleys. 


In the interior of the land we have a totally different aspect of 
nature, a different people, and different agricultural and industrial 
arrangements. The environs of Florence, Siena, the valley of the 
Arno, and the Nievole and Chiana valleys, form the heart of 
Tuscany. There the agricultural institutions, customs, and con- 
tracts are most characteristic. Few districts are so naturally 
fertile and, at the same time, so enriched by human industry and 
economy. We see there thousands of enclosures covered with the 
olive and the vine, in the middle of which is a house built of bricks 
and limestone, lime-washed either yellow or pure white, in which 
the family reside. The land is divided into innumerable parcels, 
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and every enclosure forms a square, which, as a rule, is encom- 
passed by poplar or mulberry trees. The olives and vines are 
scattered here and there about the field. The fields are sown 
with corn and vegetables, and thus, thanks to the prodigal 
bounteousness of Nature, the same soil brings forth wheat, wine, 
and oil. 

But, however fertile the soil of Tuscany may be, it is mainly in- 
debted to the hand of man for the rich harvest it yields, to his 
industry, his indomitable labour, his intelligence and thrift. Its 
hills and valleys, now so full of gladness, were once wasted by 
roaring torrents, carrying with them in their headlong course not 
only the soil, but the detritus of rocks, and, in consequence of the 
floods, culture was continually rendered more difficult and un- 
grateful. But the peasantry were taught wisdom by sad expe- 
rience, and, their faculty of invention having once been awakened, 
they were not long in devising a remedy against these devastations. 
Not only did they change the current of the streams, but they so 
disciplined and subdued them as to transform them into beneficent 
agents. They built massive walls, they excavated dykes, laid drains, 
and, in short, applied all the remedies which the state of engi- 
neering science, as it existed previous to the time of the Medici, 
placed within their reach. This immense labyrinth of protective 
bulwarks and dams, it is true, swallowed up a large amount of 
capital, but Tuscany was then probably the richest country in 
Europe, and all the profit which the inhabitants derived from in- 
dustry and commerce was literally invested in the land. 

But although the amount of capital thus invested is so con- 
siderable, the physical labour of the Tuscan peasant is anything 
but light. He profits, no doubt, by the institutions of his ancestors, 
but he must not only be careful to preserve them intact, he must 
continually endeavour to improve them. The least want of vigi- 
lance on his part might cause the ruin of the entire fabric of 
hydraulic appliances. Besides, the peasant has a great many other 
calamities to contend against. The Tuscan wines are the best in 
Italy, and both the people and the Government have ever made a 
point of maintaining and increasing their reputation; but the 
grape disease has for a long time diminished their quantity and 
deteriorated their quality, the consequence of which is, they have 
become so dear that only well-to-do people can afford to enjoy 
them. The olive-tree, also, which forms another valuable re- 
source of the Tuscan peasant, has been threatened with danger for 
a number of years, which Léonce de Lavergne ascribes to the 
cooling of the temperature caused by the clearing of the forests, 
and to the violence of the north winds. Doubts are still enter- 
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tained respecting the correctness of this view, but Peruzzi and 
Beaulieu confirm it, and we also incline to the same opinion. On 
the other hand, it may be regarded as some compensation for this 
evil that the mulberry-tree, which formerly was little cultivated in 
Tuscany, is vastly on the increase, and this, by promoting the pro- 
duction of silk, furnishes another source of labour and income to 
the agricultural and industrial population employed in the manipu- 
lation of this valuable textile material. 

The interior of Tuscany is the classical land of the métayage, or 
reciprocal tenure, to which we have already alluded. Small pro- 
prietors who cultivate their own land are scarcer there than in the 
mountains, and the few there are can hardly be considered pro- 
sperous. We also find a certain number of small proprietors who 
hold their lands in virtue of an inheritable lease (emphyteusis), or, 
as it is there called, contratto di livello. This kind of fief was 
formerly very common, and was encouraged by succeeding Govern- 
ments with a view of checking the territorial enlargement of 
estates in mortmain. These livellari, as such landholders are 
called, stand in a very precarious position. The minute and un- 
certain issues of the inferior tillage of the South impose a difficult 
task upon the peasant, who has neither money nor credit, and who, 
moreover, requires the produce of the harvest to supply the neces- 
saries of life for himself and his family. 

The harvest frequently proves a failure for years in succession, 
so that the livellaro is either driven to desperate expedients, or 
falls a prey to destitution. In the mountains, where field labour 
forms only part of the income, and his wages enable the peasant 
to wait for a favourable harvest, the case is otherwise. But, be- 
sides these poor peasants whose sole occupation is agriculture, 
there is another and a more fortunate class, consisting of those 
small owners who do not cultivate their own land. As a rule, 
they are either tradespeople or small merchants carrying on 
business in towns, who have invested their savings in the pur- 
chase of a plot of land, which they let out on the half-produce 
system. The middle class of Florence prefer this method of in- 
vesting their money to any other, as they have no confidence in 
anything but real estate. 

The half-profit system—métayage, or mezzeria—has been in 
vogue in Tuscany for several centuries. It arose out of the colonia 
parziaria of the ancient Roman Empire. The land was parcelled 
out for State purposes into a multitude of small plots, and handed 
over to agricultural families, who received a certain share of the 
produce, and whose interest it consequently was to make it as 
productive as possible. The colonia parziaria and the mezzeria 
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formerly existed in several European countries, but have now 
almost disappeared. The latter still preserves a lingering exis- 
tence in some of the southern districts we have named, but is fast 
dying out there. It is in Tuscany, as we have already said, that 
it has taken the deepest root, and where it flourishes most. 

The plot of land cultivated by a family on the mezzeria system 
is called a podere. Asa rule, several podert form a fattoria, in the 
centre of which there is a building containing a warehouse for 
the produce; rooms for the preparation of oil, flax, wine, and 
brandy ; and the dwelling of the manager (fattore). In this way 
from five or six to sixty or eighty, but more generally about 
twenty, poderi are connected. As a single podere consists of from 
five to twenty acres, a fattoria may, as a rule, comprise from 100 

‘ to 250 acres. 

The mezzeria contract is made for a year, and is terminated by 
giving three months’ notice ; but such terminations are very rare, 
as the contracting parties generally remain associated all their 
lives. The fundamental principle—equal division of products—is 
generally kept up, but in many places the contract contains a 
clause which sometimes binds the peasant to defray the entire cost 
of some particular branch of the farm, and at other times secures 
to the owner the whole of the crops belonging to some other 
branch. The cost of the seed is generally on joint account, and 
the purchase of the cattle, which, according to ancient tradition, 
devolves entirely upon the owner, is, in many places, equally in- 
cumbent on the farmer. All the wages of labour are paid by the 
farmer, and extraordinary expenses only are defrayed by the 
owner. 

The head of the family which farms a podere is called a cappoccio, 
and the wife a massaja. The husband superintends the field 
labour, and the wife looks after the stable and the poultry-yard. 
The children assist in the work, and on leaving the parental roof, 
either to get married or to engage in some other occupation, they 
receive a “partnership portion.” All business is transacted in the 
name of the cappoccio, who is in close communication with the 
landowner, or padrone, and fattore, or manager. 

Down to a recent period the relations between the owner of the 
land and his partner were exceedingly simple and patriarchal. An 
account current was kept, showing a balance sometimes in favour 
of the one, and sometimes in favour of the other. The padrone 
was the banker, no matter whether he had to make advances to 
the farmer, or simply to act as the custodian of his money. On 
neither side was the balance subject to interest. The farmer, who 
disdained to invest his money in anything but real estate, willingly 
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handed over his savings to the landowner, in return for which he 
received advances whenever he stood in need of them. The 
settlements were annual. When one of these joint-farmers died, 
and left a wife and young children behind him, the family were 
scarcely ever deprived of the farm; they were allowed to carry 
it on with the aid of hired farm-labourers (garzoni), the owner de- 
fraying all the necessary expenses, besides supporting the family 
and crediting his account with the outlay, which the sons, when 
grown up, paid off by instalments. 

This simple and honest dealing is in great danger of disappear- 
ing, partly because the farmer is often unable to repay what he 
owes to the landlord, and partly also because he is getting more 
enlightened, and prefers to invest his savings in a way that will 
bring him interest. Frequent quarrels also now occur in regard to 
matters connected with the economy of the farm, the farmer, for 
instance, often opposing the introduction of innovations. In this 
way, one nail after another is continually being driven into the 
coffin of the joint farming system. As already shown, the equit- 
able apportionment of the expenses and the profits is not now 
adhered to with the same regularity as formerly, for not only is 
the farmer saddled with more labour and more expenses, but he 
is unable to calculate, as formerly, upon receiving advances from 
the padrone. The system is partly degenerating and partly losing 
ground, and, as in the district of Lucca, for example, it is being 
gradually supplanted by a kind of natural tenure, between which 
and a rent-charge the distance is not very great. 

Another circumstance, also, which is contributing to the change 
that is taking place in agricultural economy is this, that for years 
back large estates have been constantly springing up where corn 
and cattle are produced in immense quantities. 

Not only is the classical tradition of the mezzeria fast disappear- 
ing, but the cohesion which formerly existed amongst the rural 
population is gradually giving way. Formerly it was no un- 
common thing to see several families banding themselves together 
for farming on joint account, a sight which is seldom seen now-a- 
days. Neither do we see the widows and orphans of the peasantry 
remaining on the farm, as they used to do. The bond which 
formerly existed between families of associated farmers, is in 
process of being broken, also, by the two new classes which are 
continually increasing in number, viz. the farm-servants (garzoni), 
and the agricultural labourers (pigionali). 

The hills and valleys of Tuscany are densely populated. Every 
family counts, on an average, five or six children, and if more than 
half the children that are born did not die in infancy, the popu- 
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Jation would be enormous. This density of population is easily 
accounted for. As already shown, the excellent Tuscan agriculture 
requires great care and perseverance, and demands the constant 
attention of the whole family, be it ever so numerous, without 
affording much leisure. Besides keeping the dams and drains in 
proper repair, there are an immense number of farm duties which 
require successively to be performed throughout the year, so that 
a farm of fifteen to twenty acres is sufficient to keep a family 
in constant occupation. But the intervals of repose are likewise 
profitably employed, as the men generally occupy them in some 
handicraft, such as masonry, joiner’s work, &c., and the women 
in the pursuit of domestic industries. There the latter still play 
an important part, and create a certain degree of well-to-do com- 
fort. The most important branch of domestic industry is the 
straw hat manufacture. Who is there that is not acquainted with 
those elegant covers for the head, the so-called “ Florentine straw 
hats”? ? Even as early as 1812, Lullin de Chateauvieux, an author 
then residing there, estimated the production at £145,000 to £150,000, 
‘since which time these figures have more that quintupled. In 
recent years the exports have averaged £375,000, and the home 
consumption amounts at least to as large a sum. The wages of 
labour absorb 80 per cent. of the price, so that in this article alone 
the domestic workpeople earn about £600,000 per annum. Gene- 
rally, the workwoman purchases the raw material herself, and sells 
the ready-made hats to a dealer, in the same way as the domestic 
flower-makers sell their flowers ready-made. In this way she can 
easily earn from seventeen to twenty-two pence a day, and this, 
be it remarked, is only a subsidiary occupation. The greater part 
of the straw goods is exported to England and America. A large 
English house has established itself in Prato which employs 
several thousand hands in this kind of work the whole year 
through. 

Since the cultivation of the mulberry tree became general in 
Tuscany, the breeding of silkworms, the winding and weaving of 
the silk, and all the other manipulations necessary to the manu- 
facture of this valuable textile material form a copious source of 
income for the women and girls in the country districts. Flax and 
_ hemp are likewise woven and spun in the cottages. More than 
thirty million pounds of flax and a hundred million pounds of 
hemp are annually produced there. As there are only three me- 
chanical spinning factories occupied with these materials, the 
manufacture is almost exclusively confined to private hands, and 
the people have consequently much greater facilities for adding to 
their income, than in Bohemia, for instance, where mechanical 
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industry is much more widely extended. Every family makes its 
own clothes. A country girl, working in hemp and flax, earns, it 
is true, only about threepence a day; but, under the circumstances 
existing there, considering the fewness of the wants of an agricul- 
tural labourer, and the temperance he carries into all the relations 
of life, this comparatively small resource is not a thing to be 
despised. 

But nothing is eternal. Even this state of things is undergoing 
a change. Many large establishments for the manufacture of 
textile fabrics have already sprung up, against which it is impos- 
sible for domestic industry to compete much longer. Thus, im- 
pelled by the irresistible spirit of the age, social and industrial 
transformations combine to alter the position, and to modify the 
agrarian contracts, of the rural population. 


Ill.—The Maremmes. 


The third region of Tuscany consists of those wide plains which 
extend from the south to the sea and the Roman frontier. They 
are called Maremmes (from the Latin word maritima), and present 
the appearance of an immense desert. The ground is intersected 
by large undulating elevations. Nature, here left to herself, pre- 
sents only impenetrable pine, oak, and cork-tree forests, inter- 
rupted either by ponds and marshes, or by large open spaces. 
Further, immense prairies, partly under water, which serve as 
pasture grounds for sheep, horses, and cattle. These animals, 
which roam about the desert in a semi-wild state, are under the 
care of some hundreds of shepherds, who spend only the winter 
amongst them—this season being the least dangerous, as we shall 
presently see—whilst in summer they migrate northwards towards 
the mountains. It is seldom that the herds belong to the owners 
of the land; as a rule, they are the property of foreigners who 
contract with them for the right of pasturage. 

The climate of the Maremmes, as far as the weather is con- 
cerned, is one of the finest in Italy. The heat of summer, as 
well as the cold of winter, is tempered by the situation of the 
coast, and a shower of rain suffices to cause the magnificent grass 
for the cattle to spring up out of the earth as if by magic. The 
natural fertility of the soil is enormous. Mountain treasures also 
exist in abundance. The Maremmes may justly lay claim to be 
numbered amongst those districts which Nature has most muni- 
ficently endowed with mineral wealth. Some data in reference to 
this subject will not be out of place here. 

Already the Etruscans of ancient Italy opened out a large number 
of mines which were explored during the first half of the Middle 
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Ages, and were only given up in the thirteenth century. Amongst 
the strata opened out in ancient times we may name, for example, 
the iron, copper, and argentiferous lead mines of Massa Maritima 
(formerly called Massa Metallorum), the silver veins of Montieri, 
and the copper mines of Campiglia and Monte Catini. In the 
Middle Ages Massa was in great repute on account of its copper, 
which was taken even to the Flanders market, and also on account 
of its argentiferous leads, from which nearly all the silver for the 
Tuscan mint was procured. Many of these mines have been re- 
stored during the present century, and especially during the last 
twenty years, and several new ones have been discovered and 
explored, as, for example, the copper beds of Caponne Vecchi and 
Valastrucci, the coal mines of Monte Bamboli, and the argen- 
tiferous lead mines of Castellaccia. The most brilliant results are 
obtained in the exploration of copper at La Cava, near Monte 
Catini, which, for the last forty years, has been carried on by an 
English company, in whose hands it has developed to an enormous 
extent, and who export large quantities to England. 

But, besides metals, the earth here yields other valuable mate- 
rials which are of great service to modern industry, such, for 
instance, as boracic acid, which is converted into borax, and is 
well known to be of vast importance in the manufacture of glass 
and earthenware. According to Beaulieu, it was a person named 
Carderel who first erected several large works in Tuscany, for 
the production of this material, which have since been much 
enlarged. From 1818 to 1860 more than 40,000 tons of boracic 
acid were obtained, and since then its exploration has greatly 
increased. The entire produce is sent to England, where the 
demand for it is so great that three times the quantity would 
be insufficient to supply it. There are also a large number of 
sulphur beds in the Maremmes, especially at Radicondoli and 
Scanzano. 

If, in spite of all these advantages, this province is now, or 
was formerly, avoided, the fault is solely to be attributed to the 
malaria so prevalent there. 

In ancient times the Maremmes were undoubtedly the most 
flourishing part of Italy. When the land began to be cultivated by 
slave labour, the small farmers were driven out, the country was 
depopulated, and the drainage neglected. Foreign invasions also 
contributed towards the destruction of the plains. Thus towards 
the beginning of the Christian era the prosperity of the Ma- 
remmes was greatly diminished. The Middle Ages gave them the 
coup de grdce. Civil wars, condottieri, and ‘‘ grim death” 
turned them into a desert in the fourteenth eentury. The frag- 
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ments detached from the mountains, and the dunes formed by the 
sea at the mouths of rivers, caused an accumulation and an 
obstruction of the water, which inundated the land and turned it 
into a bog. From these, and from other causes which it is not our 
task here to investigate, but to which we may add the clearing 
away of the timber from the mountains, arose the deadly and 
pestilent miasmata and malaria. 

As early as the sixteenth century efforts were made to drain the 
plains. The clever Italian engineers who took part in this work 
invented the well-known Colmatage system, now become so general. 
The works began under Cosmos I.: canals were dug and dams 
erected ; but succeeding rulers left the matter in abeyance, and it 
was only in the latter part of the last century that it was resumed. 
It was seen that the amelioration must commence with the drain- 
ing of the lake of Castiglione, and this was done by connecting it 
with the river Ombrone. By employing the colmatage in this way 
a series of drainages was accomplished, which rendered many a 
vitiated plot of land either wholly or for the greater part inno- 
cuous, and these drainages are still being continued. 

If, on the one hand, the Government either undertook these 
labours on its own account, or subsidized them, private people, on 
the other, did not lag behind. On all sides they have opened 
up new lands, and established immense farms, many of which, 
especially those between the lake of Castiglione and the river 
Ombrone, excite astonishment on account of their extent and 
judicious management. Here the small landowner is unknown ; 
farming on a large scale is the order of the day, and testifies to the 
truth of what Hippolyte Passy and Paul Leroy-Beaulieu said of 
them—that it quickly and easily transforms neglected districts 
into smiling landscapes. The labour season begins on the disap- 
pearance of the malaria, that is, after the first autumn showers. 
Very few of the people who have the management of the farms 
are permanently settled there, but multitudes of labourers who 
spend the summer in the Apennines go there and occupy them- 
selves with agriculture during the winter. The industrial labourers. 
and those employed on the mountains in the numerous mines and 
manufactories of the Maremmes, assisted by their wives and chil- 
dren, get in the harvest, leaving, for the time being, their esta- 
blishments for that purpose. Their daily pay, which amounts to- 
between two and three shillings, is looked upon as a godsend; 
but after the harvest, the hospitals of the neighbouring towns are 
filled with fever-stricken patients. But, generally speaking, the 
unhealthiness disappears in proportion as culture advances. The 
vermanent staff employed on the various farms also increases 
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gradually, and a great number of those who only go to the 
Maremmes during the cold season settle there altogether. It may 
be said that the increase of population and of opulence go hand in 
hand. 

Mining and manufactures, which are a powerful aid to agri- 
culture, have for the greater part contributed to this state of things. 
We have already spoken of the mineral wealth ; the most important 
of the industrial occupations is the borax manufacture, which dis- 
poses of its whole produce to England, and the alabaster manu- 
factories of Volterra, which furnish employment to more than 
1,200 hands, and export their produce to Russia, India, China, and 
the United States. The rise of manufactures is rapid, and is 
destined to alter entirely the appearance of the country, and to 
impress upon it a new and specific physiognomy. At the same 
time there is no more effectual support for agriculture than that 
which is furnished by large industrial operations. They people 
the deserts with inhabitants, and take away from them their 
insalubrity. They attract the immigrant by the wages they pay, 
and by that means create a large demand and a home market for 
agricultural produce, whilst at the same time, when needful, the 
staff employed in them renders great assistance in field labours. 
However neglected a district may be, and however much behind- 
hand in its cultivation, no sooner does manufacturing industry 
make its appearance there, but its beneficent effects are imme- 
diately made manifest in increased culture and production. As 
regards the Maremmes more especially, their future is assured, 
and is destined to become important. Malaria is unable to main- 
tain its ground in the presence of industrial and agricultural civili- 
zation, and nature is being rehabilitated in all its pristine beauty 
and luxuriance. 


IV.—Ethnographical. 


Notwithstanding the difference in language and costume, the 
mountain inhabitants of most countries, in consequence of the 
identity of climate and occupation, appear to bear the same stamp 
of customs and ideas, and universally to resemble each other in 
the principal features of their social physiognomy. Therefore, in 
order to determine the national character of the people of Tus- 
cany, we must leave the higher regions and betake ourselves to 
the hills and valleys, where we can best study the influence which 
the organization of labour exercises on the national character. 

What strikes us most in the rural population of the interior of 
Tuscany is the uniformity of their lot, and of their lives. Else- 
where in the country there are various degrees amongst the 
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peasantry ; there are rich, poor, and well-to-do. But here we find 
no such gradations. The agricultural class is equally removed 
from wealth and poverty; it occupies the medium position of a 
modest and industrious competency. The prevalence of small 
holdings, and the existence of the system of joint tenure are in- 
compatible with any other state of things. With a piece of land 
of such small dimensions it would be difficult to save any con- 
siderable sum, and no less difficult to invest what might be saved 
in such a way as to become rich. Financial speculations are out 
of the question, for the peasant has neither time, nor intelligence, 
nor ability to enable him to engage in them. He is so wanting 
in enterprise, as we have already seen, that he has not even the 
spirit to place his money out at interest, but if he is a small holder 
he employs it in improving his farm, or, if he is a joint occupier, 
he hands it over to his padrone. The material stagnation, there- 
fore, in which he is sunk is inherent in the nature of the agricul- 
tural system, and is easily explained. 

But if the system has this disadvantage, that under it the 
peasant is unable to raise himself above a certain level, it possesses, 
on the other hand, the merit of affording him great security, satis- 
faction, and freedom from anxiety. Generation succeeds genera- 
tion on the same estate. The people are neither ambitious nor 
troubled about the future. They live in the present, without 
giving themselves a thought beyond. Their physiognomy and 
their habits and customs bear the stamp of contentment, which 
neither fears to fall nor hopes to rise. They are industrious and 
temperate. All that they require in the way of food is wheaten 
bread ; in the higher regions substituted by polenta of chestnuts, 
or maize, onions, vegetables, fruit, cheese of sheeps or goat’s milk, 
and minestra (a kind of soup consisting of salt and water contain- 
ing either vermicelli or oatmeal balls). Except on festive occa- 
sions they never taste animal food (except milk or cheese), and as 
to wine, they rarely drink it, more especially as the native wines, 
as we have already said, are rather dear at present. They are a 
little more particular as regards dress. The women, even of the 
humblest households, would consider themselves badly off without 
their silk dress, their jewellery, and their fine straw hats. As 
regards their morality, it may be said that they are not over 
straightlaced ; nevertheless they are not unchaste. Their outer 
life is intimately bound up with the Church. The holidays furnish 
opportunities for meetings and amusements. In every house we 
meet with pictures of saints, and at the entrance to every stable 
there is an image of St. Anthony. Without including Sundays, 
there are thirteen special festivals in the year, which are celebrated 
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by High Mass and a total cessation from labour ; and twenty-five 
half-holidays on which only Mass is said, and work is continued as 
usual. These festivals, along with the Sundays, make ninety days 
which are more or less devoted to religion; to which have to be 
added the ‘ nine-day devotions,” and the processions, which are 
often held even on work-day evenings. Families also assemble 
after meals in order to say their prayers and count their beads. 

But manufacturing industry, and the alterations in the organi- 
zation of agricultural labour, begin sadly to interfere with these 
patriarchal customs. The manufactories are unable to stand so 
many holidays. Another disturbing element is furnished by the 
continually increasing class of the pigionali, who have other cus- 
toms, aims, and ideas; they sell their services to occupiers who 
are beginning to farm on a large scale, or who want to put more 
_ land under cultivation, to the State, and to municipal bodies for 
the furtherance of public works. The remissness of former times 
in matters of this kind is amply made up for now. Streets and 
roads are being made, canals dug, forests cleared and brought 
under cultivation, drains laid and waterworks erected, in accom- 
plishing which the services of the pigionali are especially valuable. 
This class, which possesses neither stability nor cohesion, is a 
decomposing element in the midst of a hereditary rural popula- 
tion. It interferes with its habits and inclinations, and propagates 
pauperism and demoralization, although Peruzzi’s complaints on 
this subject appear to us to be exaggerated. The religious customs 
and political views and family traditions which have hitherto pre- 
vailed, have no doubt been endangered by the sudden development 
-of this class of labourers. 

Another circumstance calculated to disturb the equality which 
has hitherto prevailed amongst the Tuscan peasantry, is furnished 
by a number of the joint occupiers of the valley region, who have 
united their savings in order to invest them in trade. They 
purchase corn, oil, wine, and other articles, which they sell again 
when there is a rise in the prices. Enterprise, jobbing, and specu- 
lation have penetrated even into these once peaceful abodes. 
Peasants are becoming rich; a thing which never happened of 
yore. The once compact body of the agricultural population is 
being gradually dissolved. The first to detach themselves were the 
pigionali, with their uncertain and precarious existence, and to 
them succeed the trading, speculating peasants, who, as they 
become rich, gradually throw off their native simplicity, and rid 
themselves of their stagnant ideas. 

The pelitical occurrences in which Italy has played her part 
during the present century, have not less contributed to its 
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material and social transformation. Many of the institutions: 
which exercised great influence on the ethnographical physiognomy 
of the people have disappeared. The institution of the Code 
Napoléon, for instance, has completely altered the laws relating to 
inheritance, and made it more difficult to uphold the integrity of 
ancestral property than it was before. The relations between the 
people and the clergy have been modified, the functions of the 
latter appertaining to civil registration having devolved into 
secular hands, so that the rural population, although they may be 
more than ever attached to their priests, are much less dependent 
upon them. The grants of public money made to girls on the 
occasion of their marriage by governments and communes, and. 
other venerable and poetical,customs which have been handed. 
down, are sacrificed to the levelling spirit of the age. Until within 
a very recent period things were not over bright in the country 
with respect to education. There were few schools, and the few 
there were were generally too remote to be of service; and, 
besides, there was no taste for learning on the part of the 
peasantry. Private teachers went from house to house, giving 
instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic, at a very cheap 
rate (ld. to 14d. per hour). These “teachers” were mostly 
hawkers, who disposed of their wares at the same time as they 
gave their lessons, so that we can easily imagine what the instruc- 
tion they gave was worth. Now there is a large number of district 
schools in which instruction is given gratis; and the parents are 
all the more eager to send their children there as, with the 
progress of manufacturing industry, a sense of the advantages of 
knowledge is awakened in their minds. 

Let us shift the scene to the Maremmes where, as we have seen, 
there are neither small holdings nor economy. The great majority 
of the inhabitants consists of industrial workmen and agricultural 
labourers, and often, according to the season of the year, the 
functions of both are united in the same person. There we find 
nothing either picturesque or patriarchal. Poetical customs and 
old traditions have no place there. Religious sentiment is weaker, 
political convictions are stronger, the bond between the various 
classes is not nearly so firm, and the social relations are stiffer. 
The people dwell in villages or hamlets, and their habits are less 
stable. They have more independent notions. The contrasts of 
wealth and rank are sharper and of more frequent occurrence. 
The intercourse with towns is livelier. The thirst for knowledge- 
is more ardent, and both industrial and agricultural employers. 
manifest a more laudable endeavour to cultivate the minds of their 
workpeople. They have made large sacrifices in erecting schools. 
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for both sexes, in which reading, writing, arithmetic, drawing, 
music, and the arts are taught. They establish savings banks 
and give wedding portions to the daughters of their employés. 
Thus we have seen that the ethnographical condition of the 
Tuscan rural population is intimately connected with the agri- 
cultural and industrial physiognomy of that province. The 
ancient primitive relations are changing. Everywhere in Europe 
the same industrial and agricultural processes, the same civil laws, 
the same distribution of products, and the same agrarian contracts 
are coming into repute. As Beaulieu remarks: “ The rural popu- 
lation, which appeared to be the most strongly fortified against 


the invasion of modern manners and customs, is now besieged by 
them on all sides.” 
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Tue Government of Lord Salisbury has betaken itself, with praise- 
worthy promptness, to the task of dealing with social disorder in 
Ireland. The labour is no slight one, and will not be crowned 
with success all at once. In parts of the island the instru- 
ments of our power have been almost completely destroyed ; 
the landed gentry have been well-nigh ruined, and the law- 
abiding classes have lost their authority; and a tendency in 
this direction may be generally seen, except in certain districts 
of Ulster and Leinster. Concurrently with this, the National 
League has become, so to speak, the recognized organ of the 
large majority of the Irish people; it has gathered within 
its sphere, and made active, the immense masses of disaffection 
and treason, of lawlessness, social discontent, and disorder always 
to be found in the Irish community, and it is, at present, sustained 
by a collection of forces more formidable than have ever been 
mustered in the cause of Irish disloyalty and dislike of our rule. 
Originally springing from the hatred felt by the peasantry towards 
the settlement of the land, it has become the creature of the Par- 
nellite faction, and, upheld as it is by large aids from abroad, 
backed by the immense influence of the Catholic priesthood, supreme 
in many centres of local authority, with ramifications in almost 
every parish, and subsidizing a Press of the true Jacobin type, it 
wields despotic power over a large part of Ireland, and, in fact, 
forms a kind of illegal Government, superseding or weakening 
that of the Queen. It domineers over Irish politics, and makes its 
presence felt in many social relations, and it promises the spoils of 
Communistic anarchy to the different classes which obey its man- 
dates, while it terrorises those who oppose its tyranny. The land, 
however, remains the chief sphere of its action, and, in its avowed 
purpose to destroy landlords, it carries out a system of vile appeals 
to greed, combined with revolting and subtle oppression. The 
payment of rent is proscribed or discouraged ; attempts are made 
to fix the rate of rent, and to regulate contracts connected with 
land; and the peasant is informed that, if he will persevere, he 
will obtain his farm at the “ prairie value,” and ultimately acquire 
the freehold for nothing. In order, however, to injure his landlord, 
and to keep up a discontented class, he is forbidden to sell the 
goodwill of his holding, however desirous he may be to do so; he 
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is enjoined not to avail himself of the protection given by the recent 
Land Act; he is told not to venture to purchase his land under 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act of 1885; and woe betide him if he should 
attempt to occupy the vacant place of an evicted tenant! Courts 
are regularly held throughout the country to carry out this bar- 
barous ‘ unwritten law,” of which the tendency obviously is to 
destroy property in land, and to keep it out of commerce; and they 
enforce their decrees by what is called ‘‘ boycotting,” a social ostra- 
cism of the most fearful kind. Nor is this the only sanction of the 
commands of the League; its power is now so complete that it 
scarcely needs to resort to its secret pains and penalties, but, as 
is well known, it keeps in reserve the terrible machinery of violence 
and crime, of widespread outrage and savage mob rule which 
marked the Reign of Terror of 1880-81. 

Such is the existing state of Ireland; and the Southern Pro- 
vinces, it must be added, are tainted with disaffection to the core, 
while the “Irish Party” in the House of Commons are, in Mr. 
Bright’s language, a “‘ party of rebels.” Grave, nevertheless, as 
the situation is, it may be improved, if not wholly changed, by 
patient, firm, and judicious statesmanship. Something may be 
effected by simply eschewing the policy of weakness with which 
Mr. Gladstone has debauched the nation. Let Irishmen be 
distinctly told that England will not repeal the Union, that 
agitation will not serve their turn, and that Englishmen refuse 
to abandon provinces to barbarians, like the degenerate Romans, 
and a change will pass over Irish opinion: the Parnellite 
following will, doubtless, clamour ; but the mass of the people 
will become quiescent. Resolute administration, too, will accom- 
plish much; if the magistracy are encouraged to vindicate 
the law, if the police are upheld in their arduous duties, if Go- 
vernment is determined to rule, disorder and lawlessness will be 
kept down; and the Irish Celt, as is always the case, will readily 
yield to unbending power. As we shall endeavour to show here- 
after, the landed gentry—the leading class, to which we must look 
for support in Ireland—may have their position greatly bettered, 
without the least encroachment on their dependants’ rights; and 
this single change will give full confidence to the whole body of 
loyal men in Ireland. The first task of a statesmen, however, at 
present, must be to cripple the power of the National League, an 
Imperium in Imperio, which defies the State, and thwarts the in- 
fluences of order, of law, and of Government. This confederacy, 
we assert, is distinctly illegal, whatever technical pedants may say ; 
it is a general conspiracy against our rule in Ireland, and against 
the whole order of owners of land; it would have been summarily 
suppressed in the days of Pitt: and Lord Salisbury would have 
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the same right to suppress it, as Mr. Gladstone had to suppress 
the Land League. But the National League has been recognized 
by Mr. Gladstone as a legitimate power; it has become dominant 
in large parts of Ireland; it abstains, for the present, from deeds 
of blood; to put it down by an act of the Government would, in 
these times, savour of a coup d’état; to arrest its leaders and to 
bring them to trial, would probably end in a failure of justice ; 
and, for these reasons, we deprecate an attempt to overthrow it by 
any single effort. 

A less daring but a wiser policy ought, we think, to be carried 
out in this matter. The National League should be attacked in 
detail; where its proceedings are clearly breaches of the law, they 
should be prosecuted with unflinching sternness; and as its ordi- 
nary practices are, no doubt, offences, the law would certainly 
triumph after a patient struggle, and the monster would be either 
seotched or killed. The holding, therefore, of local League Courts 
—an act bordering on high treason—attempts to regulate landed 
agreements by terror, the intimidation of landlords and tenants, 
the defamation of the ‘“ Nationalist’’ Press, and, above all, “‘ boy- 
cotting,” in its various forms, should be dealt with as what they 
are—crimes; and the adjudication of these should, in the first 
instance, be entrusted to the ordinary tribunals of the land. If Irish 
juries, however, through fear or sympathy, should disregard their 
duty and refuse to convict, in circumstances where there was proof 
of guilt, the substantive law should not, indeed, be altered, but 
courts invested with summary powers should be substituted for 
those which had betrayed their trust; and the result would be 
that, before very long, the League would be struck in its vital 
parts, and would be reduced to comparative impotence. It is un- 
necessary to point out that a mere change in procedure, like that 
suggested by us, would not be, in any sense, “‘ coercion "—that 
much-abused term which, however, raises questions, if possible 
not to be at present raised. The strengthening the operation of 
the common law is not an exceptional repressive measure, and 
cannot be so deemed by the most scrupulous Radical. Should, 
however, the League, in what, we believe, would be its death 
struggle with the power of the State, have recourse to its methods 
of anarchic violence; should it encourage outrages, and declare 
for “‘no rent,” a case for a renewed Crimes Act. would be plainly 
made out, though no one is more opposed than we are to making 
“‘the medicine of the Constitution its daily bread.” 

The restoration of the supremacy of law in Ireland should be 
the first aim of our policy. This should be accompanied, however, 
by remedial measures, where a real necessity exists for these, 
especially if remedial measures will probably conduce to the para- 
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mount object ; and this, we submit, is true statesmanship, spite 
of Gladstonian sneers at the ‘‘ judicious mixture.” Though not 
so defective as it seems to theorists, the system of Local Govern- 
ment which prevails in Ireland is restricted and rests on a narrow 
basis; and there is a general opinion among moderate men that it 
ought to be extended and made more popular. Distinctions, how- 
ever, must here be drawn, sometimes overlooked by those who 
forget the true limits of local and central authority. It is abso- 
lutely essential, in our judgment, that everywhere, and, above all, 
in Ireland, the Central Government should control the adminis- 
tration of law and justice ; it should appoint judicial officers and 
magistrates ; it should rule such a force as the Irish police, a 
national army in all but the name; and it should possess a di- 
recting and restraining power over the great majority of local 
bodies. A change in its composition is the only remedy, if there 
be a real grievance, under these conditions; and certainly in 
Ireland the Central Government ought to be more largely in the 
hands of Irishmen, though we doubt if the change would make it 
less disliked. In Ireland, however, the Central Government has 
occupied, to a very great extent, what ought to be, in a well- 
ordered State, the natural domain of local authority; and in this 
matter reform is needed, even though, at first, it should lead to 
abuses. The Central Government—that is, the Castle or the 
Treasury—through a series of Boards, directs the whole system of 
Primary Education, of Fisheries, and of Public Works in Ireland ; 
a narrow and bureaucratic régime, composed largely of non- 
Irish elements, is absolute in these great Departments; and the 
people have literally no voice, or influence, in concerns of the 
first importance to them, which especially belong to local 
authority. That authority, too, is much circumscribed, and is 
wholly deprived of a popular aspect, in another matter of the 
highest interest. With the one exception of Poor Law business 
the administration of the affairs of counties is, in the main, in the 
hands of Grand Juries, that is, of the single class of landlords ; 
and here, too, the middle and humbler classes are unrepresented, and 
possess no power. We might add that the franchise of corporate 
towns is more limited in Ireland than it is with us, though this 
grievance is of a very minor kind. 

These anomalies are held up to the world as proofs of the mis- 
government of Ireland by England. They are due, however, to 
very different causes; to the absence of a middle class in Ireland 
trained in administration and habits of business, and to the 
large subventions made by the Treasury in aid of the local wants 
of the country, which gives the Central Government a right of 
interference. A reform, however, has become necessary; and the 
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management of Irish local affairs must be placed on a more 
popular footing, though we contemplate the proposed change with 
misgivings. The administration of Primary Education in Ireland 
—the present system having been remodelled on principles we 
shall point out afterwards—of the Board of Works, and of the 
Fishery Board, will have to be transferred from the Central 
Government Boards to Local Bodies in each county; and a simi- 
lar transfer from the Grand Juries will have to take place in 
County Government. The Local Bodies, which we shall designate 
as County Boards, should be largely elective, and nominated by 
the ratepayers in each county; and, as the affairs which they 
would manage would, in many instances, extend beyond the narrow 
areas of separate counties, a Central Council, composed of dele- 
gates from the County Boards, should be formed in Dublin, to 
regulate matters of this general kind. As this reform, however, 
would place nearly all the local administration of the country in 
the hands of Local Bodies of a popular type, effectual precau- 
tions must be taken to prevent abuses like those which have made 
Irish Poor Law management of late years a by-word; and the 
whole system should be under the control and superintendence 
of the Central Government. As securities we propose that the local 
rates to be levied by the County Boards should fall on the whole body 
of the ratepayers, and not, as now, on one part only; that the Trea- 
sury should be empowered, under certain conditions, to withhold sub- 
ventions from a County Board convicted of waste or neglect of duty; 
and, above all, that in every County Board, and in the Chief 
Metropolitan Council, there should be a just representation of the 
owners of Property. As for the rights reserved for the Central 
Government, the Local Government Board should, as at present, 
have a general power cf supervising the system of local adminis- 
tration in its various parts; and it should have a check on the 
proceedings of the County Boards, and even, we think, of the 
National Council, as it now has on that of Poor Law Boards of 
Guardians. As the Local Government Board, however, under 
this arrangement, would become a body of extreme importance, 
it should be differently constituted from what it is now; it should 
be in part elective, this division of it being appointed by the 
National Council, and in part nominated by the Central Govern- 
ment; and its President, we suggest, should be a distinguished 
lawyer, for its legal business would be immense and difficult. An 
appeal from the Local Government Board, on all legal questions, 
ought, we believe, to run to the High Court of Appeal, and from 
thence, as usual, to the House of Lords. For the rest, and asa 
kind of supplement, legislation on Private Bills in Ireland might be 
entrusted to the Irish Privy Council, subject to confirmation by the 
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Imperial Parliament, a change which would avoid expense; and 
Irish municipal franchise might be assimilated to our own, though 
this, we have said, is a trifling matter. 

The reform of which we have traced the outline, would remove 

the defects which at present exist in the system of Irish Local 
Government; would give the people of Ireland a very large share 
in the management of their local affairs; and would provide, toa 
considerable extent at least, against jobbery, mal-administration, 
and attacks on Property. That the new system would not at 
first work smoothly, that there would be some confusion, disorder, 
waste, we think in the highest degree probable ; and, unquestion- 
ably, it would be denounced and scoffed at, as illusory, by the 
Parnellite Party. But it would confer an immense benefit on the 
middle and lower classes in Ireland, by enabling them to take an 
important part in the matters in which they are most concerned; 
it would, in some measure, allay popular feeling irritated and 
made sore by their being excluded from a just privilege; and a 
sense of responsibility, and judicious conduct, would, we trust, 
follow the acquisition of power. As for Parnellite protests, we need 
not mind them; the very best measure will be certainly condemned 
by a party which thrives on disorder and strife ; and if the reform 
be wise, we ought to adopt it. It will be, however, urged that 
no concession of mere local government, however popular, will 
satisfy the ‘‘ National” feeling of Ireland, this being a main argu- 
ment for aseparate Parliament. But the feeling of Protestant and 
Teutonic Ireland, and of a large minority of Irish Catholics, is 
decisively for close relations with England, and that of Catholic 
and Celtic Ireland is not ‘ National” in any real sense; it is 
clannish, and prone to personal rule; it is rather that of the 
tribesman towards his chief, than that of the citizen towards the 
State and the Law. To gratify this sentiment—and it should not be 
despised—the Sovereign, or at least a Prince of the Blood, should 
reside a part of each year in Ireland; and Parliament, we think, 
should hold a session in Dublin at certain intervals of time. We 
are not blind to the difficulties of this; but more than one states- 
man has approved the project ; and the advantages would be many 
and fruitful. We cordially agree with Mr. Goldwin Smith, one of’ 
our wisest thinkers on the Irish Question :-— 

“One great political grievance the Irish have, and they will 
not be satisfied until it is redressed. Craving, most of all people,. 
for objects of personal attachment, they have never seen those 
by whom they were governed. Constitutional liberties and privi-. 
leges, to their hearts, are cold comforts in the absence of a chief ; 
they ought to see both the Sovereign and the Parliament. To 
hold one or two short sessions of Parliament at Dublin would be 
VOL. VIII. Q 
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very inconvenient, no doubt, but it would satisfy, as nothing else 
will satisfy, the craving for a Parliament in College Green. The 
Parliament in College Green before the Union is a strange object 
of wistful regret for Catholic Ireland. It was a Parliament of 
exclusion as well as of corruption and factious violence. It did 
nothing for the people; yet there is a not unnatural longing for 
something in its place. Let the Parliament of the Union present 
itself to the eyes of the Irish people; then, and not till then, they 
will understand that boons bestowed on them are the gifts of 
Parliament, and not the gifts of Mr. Parnell.” 

A large and bold reform is expedient, too, in another depart- 
ment of the affairs of Ireland. A change in Primary Irish 
Education, we have said, and in its principles, ought to be 
made ; and the whole system of Irish education, in truth, awaits 
the amending hand of the statesman. The Duke of Argyll has 
justly said that, in this province, we have not considered the most 
treasured sympathies of the Irish people; and the results are, in 
many respects, unfortunate. Irish Primary Education, or as it is 
called, the National System, has passed through all kinds of 
ehanges in the last fifty years; and it is now a denominational 
system, in fact, with a conscience clause of a very injurious ten- 
dency. After long, and vain, efforts to combine within them the 
young of the different creeds of Ireland, the National Schools have 
become sectarian ; they are simply Protestant or Catholic schools ; 
and the hope of an intermixture may be dismissed as idle. But 
the conscience clause forbids the teaching in them of the doctrines 
of any peculiar Church ; a school of Protestant children cannot 
be brought up in the tenets of the Protestant faith; a school of 
Catholic children must not see a Catholic emblem within their 
room, or listen to a word of Catholic ritual; and the deepest 
aspirations of the Irish heart are thus treated with contempt in 
order to maintain a theory opposed to the national sentiment. The 
consequences have been exceedingly bad: the National Schools, 
indeed, spread over the country, but they do not possess the con- 
fidence of Irish parents, or of the clergy of a single Church; a 
spirit of religion does not pervade them; and, notwithstanding 
prodigal grants by the State, they have failed to bring up the 
young of Ireland in the fear of God, and in social duty, or even 
to impart sound and thorough learning. The system, in fact, is 
partly responsible for the socialistic and most immoral views which 
prevail throughout many parts of the island; and the National 
School teachers, it is notorious, are Parnellites, and even Fenians, 
in numerous instances. A system like this should be trans- 
formed ; and, in any case, it could not be maintained under a 
scheme of popular Local Government, such as that of which we 
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have traced the lines. Irish Primary Education, we contend, ought 
to be denominational to all intents; in schools practically of 
different creeds, it should be made lawful to teach the doctrines of 
the religion to which the pupils belong; and the clergy of all the 
Churches should be encouraged to join in a work especially in- 
cumbent on them. Were this change made, the National System 
would be brought into accord with Irish sympathies; it would 
become, what it is not at present, a popular, flourishing, and a 
Christian system; and Irish parents would contribute to the 
charge of schools, with respect to which, under existing conditions, 
the State could not venture to levy a rate. As for Intermediate 
Education in Ireland, the system due in the main to Lord Cairns, 
and in force for some years, works reasonably well; but it ought, 
we think, to receive larger support than it actually does from 
Imperial funds. The subject of Higher Education remains; and 
we shall not attempt to conceal our opinion that having regard to 
Catholic needs, and to the existence of Trinity College—an insti- 
tution, whatever may be said, essentially of a Protestant type—the 
Catholic University ought to be established, and to obtain a suffi- 
cient endowment from the State. It may be impossible to accom- 
plish this ; but a measure of the kind would be only justice; it 
would be consonant with the Irish policy of Pitt; and it would 
probably, in some degree, weaken the evil alliance of the Catholic 
Church of Ireland with the Parnellite faction—an alliance un- 
natural and really hollow, which statesmen should spare no pains 
to break up. 

We turn to the important question of the land, the deepest 
source of disorder in Ireland, the vantage-ground from which 
attacks are made by a rebellious set of men against our rule and 
our power. The Irish land system is fairly sound in a great part 
of Ulster, and even of Leinster; rents in these districts are 
reasonably well paid, and, despite the efforts of the National 
League, the relation of landlord and tenant is not hostile. Un- 
doubtedly, however, in many counties, especially in the south and 
west, the landed classes are almost at war; the National League 
is supreme in them, and there is a strike against rent and landed 
contracts. Nor will anyone deny that evil memories of ancient 
conquest, confiscation, and wrong cling round the Irish land sys- 
tem, as a whole; and these were aggravated, until quite recently, 
by grave and deep-seated economic mischiefs. But all that was 
most distinctly peccant in Irish land tenure has been removed by 
the great Land Act of 1881, and, though we are not blind to the 
many evils which have flowed from that remarkable measure, it 
was, we think, a wise and most useful reform. That law cannot, 
indeed, eradicate the feeling against the settlement of the land, an 
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inherited tradition of the Celtic peasantry fanned of late by agita-- 
tion to a flame, nor can it bring relief to indigent masses squatted 
on patches of soil in hopeless poverty. But it effectually protects 
the tenant right of Ulster ; it prevents the three great wrongs of 
the old mode of tenure, insecurity, rack-rents, raising rent on im- 
provements, and confiscating the property of tenants in this way ; 
and though we believe it requires amendment, and it is severely 
tried in these times of depression, it has conferred benefits on the 
Irish tenant-farmer unknown to his class in England and Scotland. 
In these circumstances, it is simply monstrous to listen to the cry 
against Irish landlords malevolently raised for the worst purposes: 
by the Parnellites and the National League, and our policy should 
be to take our stand on the recent settlement of 1881, to improve: 
the law, where there is room for improvement, but firmly to up- 
hold the just rights of Property, and to make the position of the 
Irish landlords—the best friends we possess in Ireland—more 
secure and tolerable than it is at present. Under certain con- 
ditions, we think leaseholders ought to obtain the benefits of the 
recent Statute; like yearly tenants, they ought to have a right to 
apply to the Land Courts to adjust their rents; and it is, in truth, 
unjust in the highest degree to draw distinctions between these: 
classes of tenants. By this amendment a grievance felt by a large 
body of tenants would be redressed ; and as it is advisable, on 
many grounds, to make tenures in Ireland more stable than they 
are, encouragement should be given to fine down rents, and, 
subject to them, to create perpetual tenures. In short, an effort 
should be made to bring all tenancies within the new law, and 
care should be taken to extend its privileges of fair rent, fixed 
tenure, and free sale of the land, by every means that can be called 
legitimate. In consideration, however, of concessions like these, 
the power of the landlord to recover his rent and to enforce his: 
contracts should be greatly increased; his present remedies are 
feeble, costly, tedious; and the result would be gained by extending 
the law of bankruptcy, worked by cheap local tribunals, to default- 
ing tenants of all kinds. We are convinced, too, that the State 
should consider the question of charges on Irish land ; it has largely 
reduced rents through the Act of 1881, and, as a matter of jus- 
tice, and still more of policy, it ought to make advances to Irish 
landlords to pay off incumbrances at a low rate of interest—the- 
security being, of course, approved—and thus it would assist a 
class the preservation of which is of no small importance to- 
our highest interests. 

Measures of this kind would promote the interests of the Irish 
landlords and tenants alike. We have reached another branch of 
this Land Question, which has scarcely received the attention it 
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requires. The Home Rule Bill, as is well known, was supple- 
mented by a wild project, declared to be ‘‘ inseparable” from it, 
which pledged at once the credit of the State to the extent of 
£50,000,000, in the first instance, in order to buy out Irish land- 
lords, and to place tenants in their stead as owners. An equally 
mischievous and absurd scheme has been seldom presented to the 
House of Commons. It was not only that the Bill offered a gigantic 
bribe, with a veiled menace ; that it would have shaken the Funds 
and the Money Market; and that, as, under an Irish Parliament, 
the landlords could not have retained their estates, the £50,000,000 
must have been enlarged to £250,000,000 at least, if justice 
was to be done to the class, the general taxpayer being made 
liable for this portentous and almost certain charge. The 
measure would have had an even worse result; it would have 
broken the backbone of the Irish loyalists by driving from the 
country their natural leaders; it would have been an act of 
flagrant moral wrong; and it would have been, and have been 
recognized as, England’s surrender to a mere rebel faction. For 
several reasons, however, it has become advisable to create a class 
of tenant landowners in Ireland, though the change should not 
have the “‘ magical effect” anticipated by Mill and writers of his 
type. Many incumbered landlords will be compelled to sell; just 
now tenants alone will buy, though the restoration of order and 
law will doubtless reopen the market for land; and the conversion 
of occupiers into proprietors may establish a Conservative power 
in Ireland, as has been the case in other parts of Europe. The 
process, however, ought to be slow and tentative: all that should 
be done is to extend gradually the operation of the Act of 1885, 
which enables tenants to buy their farms, the State advancing the 
whole fund needed, at the rate of £5,000,000 as a first instalment, 
and landlords and tenants should be left to adjust the terms of 
purchase, in the natural way, by agreement, not through the 
agency of the State. Nevertheless, improve as we may the system 
of Irish tenure, we remain confronted by the worst difficulty of the 
land question. A million, at least, of the people of Ireland are 
miserable cottagers, clinging to the soil, yet scarcely able to eke 
out existence, even though their plots of land were rent free. How 
to deal with this mass is a most serious problem. Should the 
country improve, some good will result; but we shall not withhold 
our own opinion, that emigration, conducted by the State, affords 
the wisest and best solution. Such a measure, doubtless, would be 
denounced by the “ Irish Party,” for the National League recruits 
from this class its forces of crime; and it would be opposed, on 
other grounds, by a majority of the Catholic priesthood. The 
experiment, however, might, we think, be made; and, notwith- 
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standing Mr. Morley’s phrase of ‘“‘manacles and Manitoba,” a 
bad jingle of words, we believe it would prove a blessing to Ireland. 
For the rest, Irish landlords would do well to deal with these poor 
peasants in a considerate way; the frequent evictions of this 
wretched class have made many Englishmen forget the wrong and 
dishonesty of the movement against rent in Ireland. 

The policy we have advocated with respect to Ireland is not 
heroic, and may appear timid; but it fulfils, we believe, the 
demands of justice. It offers to Irishmen as large a measure of 
liberty as they can fairly claim ; it would remove some defects in 
government and administration; and it would deal thoroughly 
and generously with the land question. Pass measures like these, 
and the Irish people would have at least as ample Constitutional 
rights as England and Scotland enjoy at present; and in some 
respects they would possess privileges, especially as regards the 
settlement of the land, which exist in no other part of the king- 
dom. The restoration, however, of order and law is, we repeat, 
the first need of Ireland. Nothing will have been done, nothing 
can be attempted, in the way of reform, until we shall have 
reached this end; and things will proceed from bad to worse, and 
the country will drift into a hopeless state, should anarchy and 
lawlessness continue to prevail. The happy result may, we trust, 
be attained by patient and kindly, but strong, government, un- 
yielding to faction, and superior to fear; and when Ireland shall 
have been freed from evils, as ‘‘ terrible as those of famine and 
pestilence,” in Lord Beaconsfield’s memorable words, a liberal and 
statesman-like policy for her will bear rich and beneficent fruit. 
The improvement of the country must be, however, slow; the 
people have been so spoiled and demoralized by mischievous 
agitation only too successful, by feeble concession to terror and 
clamour, and by vacillation in the very seat of our power, that 
time is required to effect a change, and years must elapse before 
we can hope to see a contented and prosperous Ireland. Never- 
theless, what is well begun is already half done. Lord Salisbury 
has a great opportunity, and his Government, we trust, will accom- 
plish much in the noble work of pacifying a land connected with 
us by the closest ties, and which must always remain a part of the 
impire. 


An IrIsHMman. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


What Ireland Needs. 


To tae Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Will you allow me to demur as to one of the cures recommended 
in a ‘‘ Candid Conservative’s” most admirable article in your August 
number ? 

The writer says, ‘‘ It is high time that English statesmanship should 
treat the Roman Catholic religion in Ireland, as elsewhere, with perfect 
fairness.” To this all men agree. But he goes on: “If the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland wish to have a Roman Catholic University, let them 
have it—for have we not Anglican and Nonconformist Universities ?— 
under due guarantees, it is unnecessary to say, for its secular efficiency.” 
Now we have, in Dublin, Trinity College, in which every advantage, 
emolument, and station are open to all. In it our judges, and eminent 
barristers and physicians of the Romish Communion have been edu- 
cated. For their own advantage Trinity College, Dublin, should be open 
to them. There they are educated in common with others, and receive 
the best instruction that the age affords. If there was a Roman 
Catholic University their youth would be compelled to resort to it. 
What its training would be, being in the hands of ecclesiastics alone, 
may well be imagined. Oscott and other schools in England must not 
be referred to. The cases are not alike. Whilst Fenianism and bitter- 
ness against England are inculcated here, loyalty is taught in the 
English Schools. The Tablet shows this; whereas the Nation, United 
Ireland, and the Weekly News, as well as the Freeman’s Journal, teach 
us what youth would learn in an Irish Roman Catholic University. 
Whoever would see how diametrically opposed are English and Irish 
clerics as to politics, has but to read the diatribes which United Ireland 
launches against the Tablet, whose owner is Bishop Vaughan, of Salford, 
and which is the organ of the Cardinals and the Episcopate in England. 
If you would have all the sons of our better classes of that Communion 
brought up in the narrowness and political prejudices of Irish Romanism, 
all you have to do is to encourage the setting up a University, in which 
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their clergy will compel them to reside, and receive their mental and 
political, as well as their religious, training. But— 

2. He says: “If the Roman Catholics of Ireland desire to have a 
system of Denominational Primary Education, again, I say, let them 
have it ; for have we not got it in Great Britain?” Now, Gentlemen, 
I thought that your endowed education in England was undenomi- 
national. Of course, a ‘“‘ Candid Conservative” speaks of State schools, 
and not of those supported by subscribers. I have no objection to 
State schools being denominational in large cities, where each com- 
munion would have its own; but, in country parts, where Church 
children are few, there would be a difficulty in finding the requisite 
number to entitle a school to a grant. In such cases, the Priests’ 
school would be the only one. Other children must go there to learn 
Romanism, or they must grow up wholly uneducated, and, therefore, 
unable to compete for situations in the Police, the Excise, and other 
branches of State employment. At present we have National Schools 
in all parts of the kingdom, wherein conscience is respected and pro- 
selytizing prevented. If such schools as a ‘‘ Candid Conservative ” 
recommends were set up as the only places of education, all the children 
in our remote parts would be brought up in the principles of Fenianism, 
hostility to England, and boycotting. Things are bad enough now; 
but this change would open the floodgates, and American Republicanism 
would swallow all the youth of the rising generation.. These schools 
would do, for the poor of all communions, what the proposed University 
would do for the better ranks of the Romish population. 

To those who remember the promises and stipulations, when each 
relaxation was made in the Composition, Emancipation, the National 
System of Education, the Irish Church Spoliation, the various Land 
Bills, it is sad to read what the writer says, comparing it with facts. 
“It is mortifying,” he says, ‘‘ beyond words to have to feel, more 
especially for those to whom it is no new discovery, that disaffection in 
Ireland would long since have perished of inanition had we, by a just 
and generous treatment, encouraged in the Irish Priesthood that senti- 
ment of loyalty which is so congenial to all Roman Catholics.” All I 
can do is to compare this with what is the feeling of the Irish Priest- 
hood, that nothing will go right here till every heretic is swept out of 
the country. This is my experience. The writer only speaks of what 
he sees in England. 

8. The writer would have one of the Royal Family reside here. 
He must be content to wait till ‘God save the Queen” ceases to be 
hissed as a party tune. At present the presence of a Prince would lead 
only to such scenes as were witnessed when the Prince of Wales was in 
Cork. Wholesome food must be deferred till the constitution is in a 
state to receive it. A Royal Prince would now be welcomed much as the 
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Duke of Cumberland would have been if he had gone down to live in 
Holyrood House after the battle of Culloden. 

4, One word more. The state of Belfast affords a good opportunity 
for a firm, impartial enforcement of the law—let it be called coercion, 
or by any other name that faction can invent. 

I regret that I have had to point out one or two blemishes in as 
admirable an article, and as seasonable, as any that I have ever met 
with. 

-Cuartes Corstuwaite, Can. and V. G. of Kildare. 


P.S.—As black flags were put up when the Prince of Wales went to 
Cork, so, when Lord Aberdeen made his triumphal departure, the streets 
were full of American, French, and disloyal Irish flags, but not a single 
Union Jack or ensign of England was to be seen! Had the Priesthood 
no hand in this? Do they encourage treason? If they are powerless 
to prevent it, what would be gained by making them the sole directors 
of the nation’s education ? 


Irish Industrial Schools. 


To rae Epritors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I wish to offer some remarks on this subject in connection with 
an article in a former number. I write from personal observation, 
having visited many of the Industrial schools in Ireland, both those for 
boys and for girls. In some of my visits I had the great advantage of 
the personal guidance of Sir John Lentoigne, the Chief Inspector of the 
department. 

I am strongly convinced that these schools confer great benefits upon 
Ireland, and I think that any alterations which may be desirable in 
their operations should be in the way of extension and not of curtail- 
ment. We must not judge of the operations of these schools by the 
standards which we apply in England to similar institutions. The 
conditions of the two portions of the kingdom are so different that the 
same rules will not apply. 

In Ireland no system of compulsory education exists, and the propor- 
tion of untaught and destitute children is much greater than in Eng- 
land. By the last census 58 per cent. of the children of Ireland were 
not attending any school, and there are always more than ten thousand 
children in the Irish workhouses, besides a very large number outside 
of them who are on the verge of destitution. 

It is true (as stated by Mr. Liddell) that these schools are regarded as 
“* State-aided homes ” for destitute children rather than as penitentiaries 
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for the reformation of criminals, and that a sharp line of demarcation 
exists between the Reformatories and the Industrial Schools, the former 
being used for the reformation of juvenile offenders against the law, 
the latter carefully preserved from criminal taint. Sad, indeed, would 
it be for the destitute poor, if these institutions did not exist, and if this 
distinction were not observed. If evasions of the strict letter of the law 
do occur sometimes in granting admittance to the schools, it is happy 
for the country that the spirit of charity can and does allow such 
evasions. They are not sufficiently numerous to become an abuse, and 
they often open the door of rescue to children doomed by various causes 
to misery or death, besides providing a home for those who are 
suffering from acute poverty or parental neglect. 

The statement of Mr. Liddell, that these schools benefit largely by the 
‘‘energy and organization of the Roman Catholic Church,” is correct, 
and, I may add, these powerful motives are capable of being used to a 
greater extent, under proper regulations, than at present. The idea 
that these schools are, or may be, used for proselytizing purposes may 
be dismissed as ground up. I made careful inquiries on this head, and 
found that no such practice prevails in the Roman Catholic Schools ; 
and I am not aware that it does in those conducted by the Protestants. 

If, then, we regard these schools not as institutions for the reforma- 
tion of crime (though they form a powerful agency for its prevention) 
but as homes for the destitute, in which are combined sound moral 
training in their own creed, good scholastic education, and, last but not 
least, skilful industrial and technical teaching (and, let me add, these 
are the only technical schools for the poor which exist in Ireland), we 
shall see what an important bearing they have upon the question now 
about to assume the greatest importance among remedies for Irish 
grievances, the development of the industries of the country, and the 
industrial training of the people. The question really to be solved is 
this: How can the system of training pursued at these schools be 
extended so as to bring all the destitute poor within reach of its benefits, 
without being an excessive strain upon the national exchequer or the 
local rates ? 

The work which these schools are effecting in Ireland is but little 
known in England. Mr. Liddell’s article deals with many points of 
detail in their treatment, and of some necessary alterations, but does 
not go far into the spirit of charity, on the one hand, which has called 
them into existence, nor into the sound judgment and practical skill by 
which their operations are directed and their great success secured. To 
my mind, these schools are among the most hopeful signs of civilization 
and progress in Ireland, and, though at present they are few and far 
between, the results which (in their limited sphere) they achieve are 
harbingers of renewed prosperity for the country, and certain proofs 
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that the poorest, most destitute, and most neglected children of the 
country may, by a proper system of instruction, become worthy and 
useful members of society. . 

To those who visit them they open up a vista of self-denying zeal and 
arduous work in the cause of instruction and reformation. Ladies of 
gentle birth, who have renounced the pleasures of the world, are found 
devoting their lives to the training and instruction of thousands of poor 
girls, who would otherwise be outcasts. Men of high ability give them- 
selves up to the same work among the boys. They pass through a 
course of training to fit themselves for the employment, and devote their 
talents and their lives to the noble work. To some it is a work of 
supervision and guidance, to others of scholastic teaching ; to some of 
hard manual labour, domestic industry, or technical skill. 

At the great school of Artane, near Dublin, you will find a brother 
with his shirt-sleeves turned up, covered with flour like a miller, knead- 
ing bread for the household, and imparting a knowledge of the baking 
craft to a score of young boys, who will certainly go off to be bakers 
when he has done with them. Another brother, with his posse of boys, 
will be off to the farm, and others to the workshops, where, with the aid 
of steam power, twenty or more useful trades are taught. The whole 
place is alive with industry ; work and instruction everywhere ; and the 
most perfect discipline and willing obedience to their teachers on the 
part of the 800 boys. And so in many other schools throughout the 
country, in which (if not so large or so highly organized as Artane) the 
same system of training is pursued. 

With regard to the schools for girls, a similar system prevails, adapted 
to female wants and industries, such as laundry work, cooking, confec- 
tionery, lace-making, embroidery, &c. Irecommend travellers interested 
in the welfare of Ireland to visit some of these schools. They will find 
a hearty welcome, whether among the Christian brothers or the reverend 
mothers and sisters, and, after seeing the good work done at such 
schools as Artane (for boys), and Merrion (for girls), both close to Dublin, 
they will cease to wonder at the desire of parents to place their children 
within these precincts. 

I have seen miserable outcasts taken from the streets of Dublin and 
committed to one or other of these schools, and I could not but feel that 
it must be a “‘ heaven upon earth ” to them to pass from the wretched- 
ness of gutter life to the bright and cheerful homes prepared for them 
by the charity and self-denial of the managers of the industrial 
schools. 

Mr. Liddell alludes to the ‘spacious play-rooms for the children, 
sometimes constructed for the possibility of theatricals,” ‘‘ marble lava- 
tories,” &c. He might have added the musical performances of the 
blind inmates at Merrion, who play concerted pieces to the destitute 
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children whilst at their daily work in the schoolrooms, these in their 
turn waiting upon and tending the blind ; the brass and stringed bands 
at the boys’ schools, from which have issued experienced musicians ; 
the excellent sanitary arrangements of the schoolrooms and dormi- 
tories ; the lofty and commodious workshops at Artane and other schools; 
the washhouses and laundries of some of the convent schools; and to 
the attempts (not hitherto very successful) of the managers to obtain a 
market in Ireland for the surplus products of their industries. 

From these allusions to a few features of the schools, it will, I hope, 
be clear to my readers that we must regard them as something in 
advance of our English ideas of industrial schools, and that it would 
be a cruel thing to Ireland to lower the standard to our level. 

By all means (if necessary) have another grade of schools for young 
criminals, such as that at Kilmore, but let us recognize in what has 
been effected in the industrial schools a higher work, viz. the establish- 
ment of a basis for a sound system of industrial training for the poor of 
Ireland, a large proportion of whom now receive no education whatever, 
unless it be that scanty and precarious instruction which they get 
when necessity compels them to become inmates of that hated institu- 
tion the workhouse. 

No notice of these schools is complete without awarding to Sir John 
Lentoigne an acknowledgment for the part he has taken in bringing 
them and the reformatories to their present state of efficiency. Ata 
time of life when most men seek repose from work, he is ever at his 
post—whether at his office in Dublin or at some remote school in the 
wilds of Connemara—aiding every effort of the managers to increase 
the efficiency of the schools, and to raise the standard of practical in- 
struction in the system. There is no man in Ireland who has done a 
better work for the poor than he has, and to him is due a large share 
of the praise which must be given for the results which have been 
achieved by the reformatories and industrial schools of Ireland—results 
which, I believe, are destined to be more fully appreciated when more 
widely known than they are at present. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Aurrep Harris. 

Kirkby Lonsdale, 

August 1886. 


CORRESPONDENOE. 


The Tiree Crofters. 


To tae Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

The Highland crofter, from some curiously inherent element of 
romance, is very apt to be lifted out of the prosaic treatment accorded 
to those in like circumstances. The land of mountain and flood pro- 
bably gives him part of her witchery. He has been dowered, too, 
with a certain aptitude for long-suffering, if much of what his friends. 
say is to be believed. Thus it is that his story has been sung with 
more than the perfervid sagacity of his race, and the same principle 
actuated the marks of sympathy shown at Glasgow to the prisoners in 
the recent disturbances at Tiree. In the throb of sentiment, it is a good 
deal overlooked that these men are the prisoners of the law, and that 
they should be treated as subjects of its justice. 

Any demonstration of the kind seems particularly erratic in con- 
nection with the Tiree crofter ; in regard to the whole question, which 
draws notice at present to the Scottish Highlands, this island may be 
taken as an effective example of how far the crofter is in the wrong in 
these unmannerly outbursts. In the present instance, of course, an 
attack has not been made on the landlord’s property, but on the pos- 
sessions of one of themselves. But what fragment of excuse is there 
for any such movement? What support, indeed, except the tedious 
history of alleged oppression, for the appreciation the crofter’s case 
sometimes receives? The facts of the position seen throughout un- 
doubtedly show that the crofter has an eye to business, and that he 
lacks not the sophistry whereby to make the most out of his circum- 
stances. It is scarcely needful to point out that his entire contention 
on the subject of land is based on misrepresentation. Apart from the 
imbecility of land agitators, there is no support for his plea against 
the landlords. The croft is a modern institution, as modern in its 
character as any other tenant-farm; it dates only from the end of last 
century, and had no place in the feudal system. Then there are the 
much-cherished horrors of the evictions. Have these one tithe of the 
enormity with which they are burdened by the crofter’s advocates ? 
Have they, moreover, any bearing on the aspect of affairs? They be- 
long chronologically, and in part actually, to the kindred of the “ bogey,” 
and have no right to be admitted into decent argument. The crofter 
has certainly suffered, but he has chiefly his circumstances and him- 
self to blame ; the landlord has had more than his share of rebuke. 

In Tiree this unfairness is distinctly proved. The crofting, at a very 
early stage, fell into the grievous quagmire of subdivisions ; as an in- 
stance of this, sixty-nine crofters rented a farm which had formerly but 
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one tenant. A report in the year 1802 shows that there were 319 crofts so 
small that, even under better management, they were inadequate to 
support a family ; the wretched husbandry made it still less possible. 
Emigration was then successfully tried. Till 1812 the kelp trade was 
sufficiently remunerative, but in another ten years it had almost 
vanished, and the produce of the island scarcely sufficed for the main- 
tenance of the increased population. From that time till now the his- 
tory of the island has centred in the landlord’s endeavours for the 
improvement of the crofters’ condition, and the present Duke of Argyll 
has played his part with signal energy and judiciousness. The task has 
been, without doubt, expensive, as well as hard. The actual state of 
the crofting at the present moment, however, testifies to the great ser- 
vice done. The croft of infinitesimal value has been done away with to 
a wide extent. In 1881 there were only 34 crofts below £5, whereas in 
1846 there were 218; and, with the existence of a rational scale of 
farming, the small tenant has not been unjustly used. Much is also 
done in subsidiary ways for the encouragement of the tenants. In short, 
the unvarnished evidence in regard to the crofter question, as seen in 
Tiree, points unmistakably to the unselfish excellence of the Highland 
proprietor. Sentimentalism is especially unjust and uncalled for in the 
pampering of the recent rioters; however great the difficulties of the 
whole question, it is an unusually illogical feature of the land agitation. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
A Scorcuman. 


The Indian Civil Service. 


To tHe Epritors or tHe ‘“ Nationat Review.” 


GENTLEMEN, 


Among subjects calling for early inquiry by a Royal or Parlia 
mentary Commission on Indian Administration, is the system of 
appointment to what is known as “the Covenanted Civil Service.” 
Thrown open to competition some thirty years ago, and then intended 
to supply almost all the officials but those selected from among the 
commissioned ranks of the army, the service has altered its character 
without losing its importance. Many of the posts once reserved, by law 
or custom, for its members, are now open to native Indians; and the 
process can hardly be supposed to have reached its utmost limit. 
Nevertheless, the qualifications of the reduced number ought to be 
higher, if anything, than when all administration was open to the 
imported service. In those days it hardly mattered if there were a 
minority of incompetent men; the best would rise; but to those who 
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did not rise would remain the work that demanded no great ability, the 
humble path of district routine. In future, it may be, the few Cove- 
nanted Civilians who are sent out to India from this country will be 
exclusively reserved for the higher sphere of duty, in which diplomatic 
skill and statesmanly habits of mind will be essential to success. It 
would be well to know how far the rules and practices obtaining in 
H.M.’s Commission Office are calculated to produce such men. 

In the “ special instructions,” issued by the Commissioners for the 
current year, is a list of subjects of examination against which serious 
objections have been brought. Take the undue prominence, for 
instance, which is assigned to Oriental languages. The study of the 
classical tongues of the East is probably held, by those whose theories 
have given shape to the curriculum, to be a valuable element in the 
formation of sympathetic characters, prone to share the feelings and 
pursuits of the people. Has this ever been tested in practice ; has it 
been ascertained who are the most useful, the most justly distinguished, 
the most respected and influential, of Anglo-Indian rulers? It would, 
perhaps, be found that such men scarcely knew a line of the “ Black 
Classics,” proficiency in which was confined to a set of dilettante 
specialists, who either never came out of ‘“ the ruck,” or who, if they 
did, were often flung aside after a short trial. Who—beyond the charmed 
circle of scholarship—has ever heard of John Muir? who considers 
William Hay Macnaghten a great Indian statesman? On the other 
hand, small were the linguistic accomplishments of a Lawrence, a 
Metcalfe, or a Frere. As to the vernaculars, here is what the Commis- 
sioners proclaim as their motto and guiding doctrine: ‘‘ We consider 
that, at the ‘final examination’ no amount of proficiency in other 
subjects should be accepted as compensating for deficiency in this essen- 
tial qualification.” Whereas this extract from the Thirteenth Report 
will be found in practice an obvious fallacy ; modern languages are better 
learned in six months of life among the people who use them than in 
two years of theoretical study in England. All that the future Indian 
statesman can possible need, in that direction, is a good grounding in 
the principal spoken tongue of his province, with Sanskrit and Arabic 
optional alternative subjects for those whose tastes led them to that 
field of scholarship. On the contrary, the ‘other subjects” so cava- 
lierly disposed of include mathematics, law, history, geography, and 
political economy, indispensable, or nearly so; for a due study of which 
two years must be all too short, and which, if not learned in youth, and 
before leaving Europe, are never likely to be properly acquired after- 
wards. 

Many other flaws in the programme could be pointed out. The young 
men are very unlikely to be judicially employed ; here and there one 
may become a judge, but will never have to administer Nisi Prius law or 
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charge a civil jury; yet among the obligatory subjects occur reports of 
civil causes tried by special and common juries. On the other hand, 
no reference is made to moral or athletic training during the decisive 
two years. 

Lord Salisbury, when, under another title, he presided over the India 
Office, complained that the service produced many administrators but 
few statesmen. From Sir Louis Jackson (National Review, Vol. ii. No. 8) 
we learn that the service has deteriorated, rather than improved, in y 
recent times. Is it any wonder, when the preparation is thus mis- 
managed by the Commissioners ? 

When one comes to the question, How all this is to be corrected, 
one is met with great difficulty. Since the new system was introduced 
a generation has passed, and in that lapse of time vested interests have 
grown up, which have begun to affect the question; and a sort of 
educational machinery and, as it were, intellectual ‘‘ plant,” has been 
created, which it will be hard to clear away so as to make room for 
any substitutes. Nothing, probably, will do this but an unbiassed and 
intelligent collection of facts, and a healthy excitement of public 
opinion. All that can be now done is to indicate the subject as one 
awaiting official investigation. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
H. G. Keeng. 
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of cleansing and purifying all sorts of linen,—more especially 
body linen,—so essential to bodily health,—are absolutely 
ensured. 


Consultation by appointment ;—every class of Laundry can 
be inspected in operation,—complete plans furnished _ when 
required,—as required,—for House, Mansion, School, Hotel, 
Workhouse, Asylum, Hospital, or Steam Laundry. 


General Catalogue free by post. 


O Model Dai Fittings slat of Two Gold Medals, ‘* The Healtheries,”’ 1884. 
ur oae airy con 

Diaphragm’ Barrel and ‘ Declivity’ Box Churns, ‘ Albany’ THOMAS BRADFORD & CO., 
and ‘ Springfield’ Butter Workers, Revolving-Disc Milk Pan Laundry and Dairy Engineers, 
Stands, to which some 40 Gold and Silver Medals have been 140 to 143, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 
awarded. See special Dairy Catalogue (which is very com- Victoria St., Manchester; Bold St., Liverpool ; 
prehensive), free by post. and Crescent Iron Works, Salford. 


They come as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley 
Pen. 


1,995 NEWSPAPERS RECOM- 
MEND THEM. 


The STANDARD says: “ They are 
a treasure.” 
Beware of the Party offering imi- 
tations of these Pens. 


6d. and 1s. per Box at all respectable 
Stationers. 


Sample Box of all kinds, by 
Post,, 1s. ld. 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 


23 to 33, BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Penmakers to H.M. Government Offices. 


BEDSTEADS. 
BEDSTEADS. 
BEDSTEADS. 


MAPLE & CO. have seldom less than 10,000 

BEDSTEADS in stock, comprising some 600 
various patterns, in sizes from 2 ft. 6in. to 5 ft. 6in. 
wide, ready for immediate delivery—on the day of 
purchase, if desired. The disappointinent and delay 
incident to choosing from designs, or where only a 
limited stock is kept, is thus avoided. 


SPRING MATTRESSES. 


SPRING MATTRESSES.-——The PATENT 

WIRE-WOVEN SPRING MATTRESS. Such 
advantageous arrangements have been made that 
this much admired Mattress is sold at the following 
low prices :—3 {ft., 12s, 9d.; 3 ft. 6 im., 15s. 94.; 4 ft., 
18s. 6d.; 4 ft. 6 in., 21s, 6d. 


BED-R0om SUITES, in solid Ash, Mahogany, 

or Walnut, consisting of wardrobe with plate- 
glass door, toilet-table, washstand (marble top, 
Minton’s tile back), towel-horse, pedestal cupboard, 
three chairs, £12 17s. 6d. These suites, which are 
manufactured at Messrs. Maple & Co.’s Steam 
Cabinet Works, should be seen by intending pur- 
chasers; they are simply marvellous productions 
for the money and thoroughly well made and finished. 


BED-Room SUITES.—Ash is now a favourite 

wood for bed-room furniture, and is particularly 
recommended as being much harder as well as more 
handsome than pine. 500 bed-room suites in various 
woods to select from, at from 54 to 250 guineas. Many 
of these are quite novel both in shape and finish. 


THE SPECIMEN ROOMS at Messrs. MAPLE 

and CO.’'s are good examples of high-class DECO- 
RATIVE FURNISHING, carried out in perfect taste, 
without extravagant expenditure. Everyone about 


to furnish or re-arrange their residences would derive 
information by an inspection. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE 


MAPLE & Co 


TOTTENHAM COURT RD. 


CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 


[TURKEY CARPETS.— MAPLE & CO. have 
just received large consignments of fine TURKEY 
CARPETS, unique colourings, reproductions of the 
17th century.—Maple & Co., London, and 17 & $1, 
Local Baron Aliotti, Smyrna, and Paris. 
TURKEY CARPETS.—These special carpets are 
exceptionally fine, both in colour and quality, 
while the prices are lower than ever known before, 
Appended are a few examples of useful sizes, with 
prices. The trade supplied :— 
11 ft. din. by 8ft. 8in., £6 10s. 
12 ft. Oin. by 10ft. 6 in. 5 
13 ft. Oin. by 11 ft. 9in., £8 10s. 
14 ft, 9in. by 11 ft. Oin., £9 15s. 
15 ft, Oin. by 11 ft. 10in., £11 1s. 
Wwoonpstock CARPETS, from 19s. 6d. 

These are inexpensive but most artistic pro- 
ductions of the English loom, woven in one piece, 
without seam, bordered and fringed, suitable for 
reception and bedrooms. Each carpet is protected 
by the trade mark “ Woodstock.” Can only be had 
of MAPLE & CO., Carpet Factors. Purchasers of 
fringed carpets should beware of imitations. 


MAPLE & CO.—A Manufacturer’s Stock of stout 
BRUSSELS CARPETS at 2s. 64$d. and 2s. 9d. 
per yard, usually sold at 3s. 9d.; best quality Tapestry 
Brussels, but old patterns, at 1s. 94d. per yard. These 
are wonderful value. 
CARPETS, ready for use. 3,000 in Stock. A great 
variety of patterns to select from, of the best 
quality, but old patterns. A Carpet 15 ft. by 11 ft.3 in. 
price 50s., Which can be laid same day as ordered. 
PECORATIONS, Artistic Wall Papers.—Messrs. 
MAPLE & CO. undertake every description of 
ARTISTIC HOUSE DECORATION, including gas- 
fitting, repairs, parquet work, &c. The head of this 
department is a thoroughly qualified architect, as- 
sisted by a large staff of artists and skilled workmen. 
Coloured drawings and estimates furnished.—_MAPLE 
r CO, 


